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Preface 



RITING upon a subject on which I have more than 



VV once written in the past twenty-five years, it seems 
wise— lest I should be confronted with the ditference be- 
tween this effort and my former printed statements — 
to explain certain evident contradictions. The subject 
has a natural fascination for one living in its environment, 
and from the many books upon it one can easily absorb 
the general outline of the story. Having thus absorbed, 
it has been easy for me, upon occasion, to write an uncriti- 
cal narrative of the Day of Concord and Lexington. 

But in a period of leisure, combined with a new interest 
in the subject because of the approaching hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary, I have gone for information, no longer 
to books, but to the documents. Since some of the more 
important books on the subject were written, new evi- 
dence has been found, and during my own search I came 
across other papers, unutilized by historians hitherto. 
The result has been the changing of some of my earlier 
opinions. 

In addition, the subject has forced the study of the 
Nineteenth h orn a military point of view. I am no soldier 
myself, yet my slight knowledge of tactics, weapons, and 
marksmanship have shown me that more is to be said of 
the fighting in 1775 Y^^ httn written down. 

Still another consideration has encouraged me to ofFer 
one more book on this old subject. The modern trend of 
history-writing is most wholesome in its general result, 
for the old habit of undimmed admiration of our ancestors 
is now definitely abandoned. Writing with this new free- 
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doiii» it has been easily possible to point out errors and 
blunders on the part of the patriot fighters^ and to write 

of our English adversaries with fairness. 

Therefore 1 have tried to use modern methods of re- 
search, with no preconceived theories to sustain, ajid no 
prejudices to defend. To leam the facts largely from con- 
temporary documents, to test the traditional and discard 
the legendary, to shuw our ancestors as they were and 
conditions as they met them, is requisite in small episodes 
no less than in great, in war no less than in peace. Hence 
this attempt to show, for the first time, how the tactics 
and weapons of 1775, so different from our own, affected 
events on the Nineteenth of April. And hence the dis- 
carding of long-cherished beliefs as to our opponents. 

One more consideration I will venture to offer. The new 
writing of history appears to treat war as a minor incident 
in the development of a people, and to stress in its place 
economic and social conditions. This natural reaction 
from the old worship of martial heroes, I believe to have 
gone too far. There is nothing more dramatic than the 
facts of war; they supply unrivalled human interest. But 
further, war is in itself an economic and social fact of over- 
whelming importance, and though its place in history may 
well be lessened, it can never be relegated to insignificance. 
There would seem to be, therefore, good reason for oifering 
this monograph on the beginning of a great war. 

I wish to express my thanks to the librarians of Concord, 
Boston, Harvard, and the Massachusetts Military His- 
torical Society, and to the keepers of documents at the 
Massachusetts Archives, the Ctnigressional Library, the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and the New York Pub- 
lic Library. But most I wish to express my indebtedness 
to the dead-and-gone makers of the great collection in the 
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Massachusetts Historical Society. Without it, aiid without 
the welcome offered the ourhicier by the officials of the 
Society, this book would scarcely have been written. 
1 am greatly obliged to Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson for 
the use of family papers, hitherto unpublished; and 1 
acknowledge, as any writer on this subject must, the 
help derived from Mr Harold Murdock's recent book. 
Finally, the help of my wife has been invaluable. No 
historian writes his book alone, and for the assistance 
freely given me I am deeply grateful. 

Allen Frekch 

Concord, MassacfauseCts, January 26, 1925. 
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The Nineteenth of April, i^JS 



MODERN histoiy bmrows so deeply into cautet that 
It sdttceljr has room for m&ts. Li plaoeof tfaeold 
descriptioiis of battles, of the prominence once given to 
^ statesraeiiy and civilian or nulitary heroes^ history 
now occupies itself with economic and sodal oonditionSy 
and sometimes seems to regard happenings as mere aod* 
dents^ to be allowed as little space as posttble. In the 
tapestry of written history, whm in the fbregnMind great 
figures used to parade, all has been changed: the old back- 
ground has become the real design, aiid upon it the fore- 
ground merely traces faint patterns. 

To be specific, let us consider the comparative spaces 
given to the story of the lighting at Lexington and Con- 
cord in the older histories and the new. Writing at a tune 
when history still came within Freeman's definition of 
"past politics", George Bancroft, in his history of the 
United SteteSy gave to April 19th two chapters, a total of 
sixteen pages in the Centenary Edition. But writing in 
ihte twentieth century Chaniung» in his five volumes under 
the same titie> gives the story bat two pages, A. B, Hart 
m his twenty-seven volumes gives less than three, and 
Woodrow Wilson in his nine volumes gives but one page 
ofteit. In contrast with these American books, it seems 
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strange that the Englishman Trevdyan in his four vol* 
umes should give five pages to the subject. But Trevd- 
yan shows, as so few do, an interest in the military aspect 

of the story. He is offset by the latest American book, for 
James Truslow Adams, though limiting his four hundred 
and fifty pages to the subject of revolutionary New Eng- 
land, gives but two to the events of that day. 

These figures arc given, not in complaint of any slurring 
of important events, but first to show modem tendencies 
in the writing of history, and second to explain why this 
volume asks attention to a longer presentation of the 
subject. The reason is that here is offered not general 
history, but local. 

To the local historian it is as important a duty to con« 
centrate his attention upon the events in his field, as it is 
for the general historian to study the causes that provided 
the events. Thus for the local historian the background 
may be blurred if only the foreground is made clear. It is 
his means of making his contribution to the history of an 
epoch. 

Here, then, is a study of the events of a single day, a 
history of a battle so slight in its casualties that in many 
a war it would pass as a skirmish. Yet skirmishes have 
sometimes been more important than pitched battles; and 
as the contest on the Plains of Abraham ended an era in 
American history, so the fighting on the day of Concord 
and Lexington began a new one. As nuuking a break 
with the past, the beginning of new things that have gone 
on progressing until now, that day will always have a 
significance far beyond its scale. Again, it has the ele- 
ment of romance. The closest study of the story of the 
Nineteenth of April, 1775, only serves to prove its perma- 
nent interest and value. 
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SINCE even a local history needs to have its back- 
ground, however blurred, we must sketch, as briefly 
as possible, the situation that preceded and caused the 
fighting at Concord and Lexington. It is necessary to 
know why men who had so long lived peaceably together 
under the English king, had to separate. 

And yetj since the whole matter is freshly under dis- 
cusaon by modem historians, examining anew the legal 
grounds of the American contentions, the constitutional 
argument is no longer so dear as it seemed a few years agp. 
It is now claimed that the American pondon was ground- 
less and dogmatic, and that the colonists finally took 
refuge in pure idealism. The reasoning is involved, and 
examination of it is long. In complete sympathy with 
the modem school of history which strives to do away 
with the old New England ancestor- worship, let us never- 
theless look at the matter as compared with political 
readjustments since that day. 

What the American colonies wanted was the position of 
States within the British empire, managing their own local 
affairs and having a voice in imperial matters which con- 
cerned them. Though the idea was so new as to be prac- 
tically unformulated, they had long had a large share of 
the desired freedom. If the British had only allowed the 
fact to continue^ the cobnists would not have insisted on 
the theory.^ 

But in the days of the Stamp Act, and afterward, there 
ensted among the leaders of the British state a political 

* See r^eated tUtemento to this effect, in Andrews* ''Colonial Background 
of the American Revolution.'* 
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wrong-headcdncss comparable to the perversity which 
long persisted in the treatment of Ireland. It mattered 
nothing that George the Third and his Friends were to 
become bywords, while the honors of history are given to 
Chatham, Burke, Fox, and the other leaders of the oppo- 
sition. The liberals were not strong enough to change the 
British policy, the remonstrances from America were un- 
availing, and so the dispute came to a crisis. 

A recent writer tells us that "There was then, and 
there is to-day, no place in the strict interpretation of 
the English Constitution for a mature colony of free- 
men." ^ Fortunately for the British Empire^ there seems 
now to be a sufficient number of loose constructionists to 
allow £ngiand and the dominions to get along together. 
In the seventeen^sevendes earnest efforts toward such a 
loose construction were made, commissions of inquiry 
were urged, and so late as 1777 Chatham made a last 
desperate effort to compoimd the diificuldes. It was 
quite in vain. 

To the modem mind it is no argument that because 
whole English communities submitted to be unrepre- 
sented m Parliament, the colonies also should have done 
so. It took three generations after 1 775 to briiig abuut par- 
liamentary reform in England, but the Americans can 
scarcely be blamed for refusing to wait so long. They 
were content to be unrepresented in England only so long 
as Parliament should nor force upon them the result of its 
abuses. Pc^litical dogmatists, even idealists, they may 
have been, but it is difficult for the modern mind to blame 

• James Trusl v\ AJatns, " RcvolutIonar>' New England," pp. 443-44}. In 
this book will also be found the statement that the American political conten- 
tions were groundless and dogmatic. Sec, however, Charles M. Andrews' b-jok, 
just referred to^ and **The American Revolution by Charles H. Mcllwamc. 
The views of tliese two wnters are much more in accord with tho$e here gi^'en. 
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them for striking out toward the freedom which is now 
enjoyed by all Anglo-Saxon countries. 

Interwoven with the political diiferences were economic 
troubles. Generally speakingj England's financial diffi- 
culties were greater than those of the colonies, and her 
military sacrifices for the sake of her dependencies were 
noteworthy. On the other hand the colonists had their 
own hard tunes; and further, they knew very well tha^ 
•s ChAtham Mid, they had carried England through three 
wars in America. With growing seif-conaGSoaaaeas they 
objected to earning their living only at the mercy of men 
who ignored their needa. F^ament'a ^vateat eidubttlon 
of adiliahneaa and Ignorance came when, almoet at the 
opening of the war, it doaed the cod fiaheriea, hj iriuch 
New England had ao long been auataincd, to the Yankee 
fiahermen* 

This shows the complete blindness, among the British 
ruling class, to the colonial position. The British Tory 
was in ]^o\ver, and to him democracy was a myth. He re- 
garded the tiller of the soil as a peasant, and never grasped 
the fact that Americans were accustomed to decide their 
own local affairs. To him the insistence of a town meeting 
on its rights was insolence; and not even the petition of 
the City of London in favor of the fishermen could make 
him see that the colonists were entitled to a living. The 
American Tory has of late years had his day in court, with 
dcciaiona in his favor. But he at leaat ahould have known 
the aentimenta in the hearts of his countrymen, and ahould 
have tried mofeeameady to bring the danger home to the 
Tory acroea the aea. Trevelyan has pdnted out that the 
Yaidue fiahermen in Waahington*a army signally served 
hun at the aicge of Beaton, at Long Island, and in crossing 
the Delaware. But fiahermen and hlackamitha, merchanta 
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and fannersy titke were muanderstiood by Bridah and 
Anericui Tones. 

Much may truly be said of the loss to America in the 
actual abilities of the Tones, and principally in their po- 
tential value as a conservative balance wheel; but there is 
this to be said on the other side. If there was anything 
peculiarly her own which America was to give to the world, 
in energy of character and in fearless political experiment 
tation, the Tory had little part in it. His was the station- 
ary type of mind, the backward looking, the reverential. 
He never could wholeheartedly go along with the progress 
of his native coundy. America has doubtless sulfiered in 
losing his slow mind; his careful testing of new ptoposals. 
But in a civil war more difficult and even more de^>erate 
than nineteenth-century writers liked to acknowledge, 
the country had to separate from the men of fixed ideas. 

The long war of words came slowly to the war of deeds. 
The Stamp Act, though repealed, was followed by the 
nagging perversity of the Townshend acts, and when these 
were withdrawn the tax on tea was left, no economic bur- 
den, but a mere irritant to keep the wound unhealed. In 
December, 1 773, resulted the Boston Tea Party, for which 
Parliament punished the unrepentant town. The first 
revengeful enactment was the Boston Port Bill, closing 
the port so closely that no ship could enter, and even pri- 
vate vessels and rowboats could not ply in the harbor. 
More irritating to the province at large was the bill "for 
the better reguladng the government of the Massachu- 
setts Bay." This took into the king's hands the appoint- 
ment of the council} and consequently of all officers of 
jusrice^ even to the constables; it likewise forbade the 
calling of town meetings except for the pujpose of electing 
town officers. Massachusetts and all Neir EnQ^and felt 
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this as a Mow at the sacredness of the charters. Against 
the operation of these acts all America protested. 

The Americans were not innovators iji objecting to the 
tyranny of king aiid parliament. Since the days of John 
Hampden there was nodiing new about that. Cliarles the 
First had had his Cromwell. How was it that George the 
Third was not ready to profit by that example^ Though 
the parallel was pointed out by Americans, it was not 
eonsidered in En^and* Beg^ning to flood Boston with 
troops in the spring of 1774, and patting into force the 
new acti» the king and Ms advisers were sore that they 
had found the cure to the situatioiL 
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THE beliefs of the king and his party on the one hand, 
and of the American opposition on the other, were 
necessarily tested out in the actual theater of operations. 
Here loeal conditions had much to do with guiding the 
course ot events. 

In those davs the physical features of much of eastern 
Massachusetts, and more particularly of Boston, were dif- 
ferent from now. In the country the roads rambled, and 
to judge firom the Dooiittle prints the woods were more 
neariy cleared than they are to-day. In Lexington was a 
hill diat influenced military operatioiiai which has since 
been levelled; and in Concord were a road and bridge 
which, long disused, were restored in 1875 merely as a 
memoriaL But the greatest difference is to be studied at 
Boston, where in 1774 not one of the great modem changes 
had been begun. The tofwn had not yet grown to fill its 
peninsula; die three hills were at their original height, 
Beacon Hill being much taller than now. By this token * 
none of the coves and indentations ot the shore had been 
filled, and especially no attempt had been made to widen 
the Neck, which at high water was a narrow strip of land 
connecting the pear-shaped town with K ox bury on the 
mainland. Our present Washington Street then ran along 
the Neck, interrupted near Dover Street ^ by the old iorti- 

1 fllK«t of titt com «M begun l)f ferelliDg tbtt hob. 

' Dover Street u generally given approximately as the location of the old 
"lines.** See mapaof the period, and references in the "Memorial History of 
Bocton,*' especiallf m, v, "the main defence wa« at Dover Str^t« the outer 
norks being near dwGbe of CtstooStraeL** He btlMriMn begun by Gage ia 
Mud^ Mooidiiif to HoMli't npoit of hUnk «o on tte "two nndd BicmI- 
norb • • • on Botlon aoch^ «t tki dktaaot of aboBt atoBlf or on* InnJitd 
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fications which the new governor began strengthening. 
On the cast side of the Neck were the waters of the har- 
bor; on the other stretched the Back Bay, wide reaches 
of tidal flats through which ran the channel of the Charles. 
From the northern end of Boston, ferries plied to Charles- 
town, which alone of the surrounding modern neighbor- 
hoods was a town of any consequence. Roxlniry was a 
town near the Neck; Dorchester, Miiton, Brooklxne, even 
Cambridge, were mmilar towns to be reached by a few 
miles of country road. £ut Boston was Noddles Island 
with but a few buildings. Somerville, Everett, Brighton^ 
the Newtons, and all the rest of the neighborhood now 
■0 solidly bi^t up, mate farms except for little villages 
here and there. 

Boston itself was an old-tsshioned town» miafiected as 
yet by the extravagant nonsense that characterized Lon^ 
don. Both Whigs and Tories, were sober folk, much given 
to churdi^bailding, as is attested by the many spires which 
show in every picture of the town of that day. The place 
was ahiiost countrihed, having not only the open Com- 
mon but much free land along the westerly slopes of Bea- 
con Hill, besides gardens and orchards everywhere among 
the houses. 

This colonial capital was inhabited by a people devoted 
to commercial enterprise, seagomg folk and therefore not 
entirely provincial, inheritors of a strong religious tradi- 
tion and coosequendy somewhat stubboniy with a fine Old 
Testament vocabulary of denunciations and exhortations. 
In the hundred and fifty years since the town had been 
aetdedy a number of its leading families had acquired pri* 

rods in front r>f the old fortifications.** See i Massachusetts Historical Society 
Proceedings, iv, 292-294. A^inst Gage's strengthening of his defences the 
piovinciab repeatelly protested. His repliei were cool udaconble. 
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vmte fortones, and had developed a little local aristxicracy. 
FoUowing the tttual ooune of humati nature many of this 
upper dasB took the royal ade of the political contr o wy . 
Most of their men were Harvard graduates, and taken aa 

a whole this group of people, the Tories, would be an de- 
ment of strength in any community. Other people of 
exactly the same social position took a different view, and 
to these Whigs were added many of the working classes: 
rope-makers, shipbuilders, and sailors whom the Port Rill 
threw out of work, besides artisans and craftsmen in large 
numbers.^ 

On the side of the Whigs were the great majority of the 
ministers. Exactly as earlier in Scodand, these opponents 
of an established church, untainted by hope of preferment 
and equally untouched by pacificism, preached resbtance 
to the new limitations to American Iteedom. Their 
whole hearts were in die cause, and it is as a direct result 
that four of them (Emerson of Concord, Clarke of Lenng- 
txm, Gordon of Roxbury, and Stiles of Newport) are 

» It wmm \mik nMu to ait the old party naomWh^ tad Toi7»ipbonaHiuK 
ing is still quite «dl known amottg oiy ittiwr duw Uqnliit and Ffttriot, wfaidi 
Mr. J. T. Adams uses. His object mxf be to avoid any opprobrium attaching 
to the word Tory. But the result mipht be to bring into preatcr opprobrium 
two better words of a wider and higher significance. For not all the actions on 
ckhcr tide traie Mdi M lie Bhe to Moibe to lofiliiti aad etpedall^ 
aad it ii iidl to have dit worn of tim eoTCicd bf the dbrisBBt^ 
partisaniU^ Ceruinly the bnod of pttriotiim iHiich Ikfr. Adams imputes to 
the Whigs is not such as any one likes to associate with the word; his attitude 
toward them is shown by his calling them radicals rather than liberals, notwith- 
standing the wide difference in significance between the two terms. On the 
Other head, the Toriei ifcre lorel* oot to e Ugh ideal of govemneat, but to aa 
attachment to the old order made blind bjr political feeling. like the sUnd- 
pattPH! of iL>-J:iy, who in spite of their claim to mr-h-ir Ircd per cent. Ameri- 
crinisn; ^rc among the worst influences in our government, the Torie<j of 177;, 
whether English or American, adhered to the faul doctrioe oi sunding siul 
whaa the o^ peaeiid tobtbaof the polkkal proUeai waa bf aa advaaoa ta 
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among die chief contemixiraiy historiaiis of the Nine* 
teenth of April. Except Matdievr Bylet, who wisely 

refused to preach politics, aU the ministers of Boston were 
Whig8.» 

To this town in May of 1774 came General Thomas 
Gage, the first military governor of Massachusetts, with 
the four regiments that were expected to cow the WKlgs 
into submission. Thus were introduced into Boston 
the young English officers whose letters and diaries have 
sketched the social situation or given us pictures of events. 
So far as we know. Gage was little given to personal 
letter-writing; but his briggdier Lord Percy was. Ensign 
De Bemiere wrote a short and precious narrative, and 
Lieutenant John Barker depicted himself as deariy in 
hiB diary as if he had been dtdng fat hb portrait to 
Hogajrth. Aatde fvom his letters^ Percy was it 11 nan of 
note^ but casual scribbling^ are all that have made the 
others important to us. £xacdy as that otherwise un- 
known small Whig merchant, John Andrews, is « persoii- 
age of those times because of the letters thftft he wrote, 
so Barker and De Berniere, and Captain W. Glanville 
Evelyn, and others still minor, are important authorides 
for a study of Boston in 1775. ^^^^ self-expression, 
a desire to grumble on paper, or a sense of duty to those 
at home, causing letters or journais to be written which 
frequently mere accident has preserved, seciu*ed the sur- 
vival of these obscure wielders of the pen while perhaps 
their betters are forgotten. 

The British occupation until April, 1775, was out- 
wardly peaodul but fuU of minor irritadoos. Legal 

*Fora very interesting discussion, which iacJudcs and goes much beyond the 
afttker coaudned in this paragmph, see Charles Francis Adaou' "MaAsacixu« 
•ctl% ICi HiitofiuM tad Its ¥SMaiif^ 
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obstructions skilfully brought forward by the Whigs 
kept the troops from being quartered on tiie inhabitants, 
and until November the regiments were mosdy in tents 
on the Common, after which they went into barracks. 
Excellent as were the majf)rity of British officers, it was 
inevitable that, in the system of purchase then prevailing, 
or even under any system, there were some who, though 
officers, were not always gendemen, especially when 
fashionably in hquor. They kept the whole gairiaoii 
in disfavor with the oUl-fashioncd Whigi^ who were 
outraged by constant violations of deooran. When a 
colonel lent his ptesence to a processiOQ of the more 
high-spirited of his suhalteras^ conducting a countryman 
who^ having foolishly tried to huy a mudket of a sddier, 
had heen tarred and feathered,* it is not to he wondered 
at that the younger officers indulged in aQ kinds of de- 
fiances and irritations of the inhabitants, from hacking 
Hancock's fence to taking liberties with pretty women 
in the streets. 

But while the freedom customarily taken by young 
blootis in London was there a matter of course, in Boston 
there wns no hesitation in resenting it. One has but to 
read the letters of the day to get both sides of some of these 
affairs, with the strong partisan tinge of each. The en- 
listed men also were often in hot water with die working 
people, and the General as well as influential men among 
the Whigs had their hands full in compounding these dif- 
ferences. Gage, to whom the Sdectmen never hesitated 
to bring complaintSy Ibund it necessary to forbid soldiers 
off duty to wear their ride atmsy a r^uladon which in- 
spired Lieutenant Baricer to write a bitter entry in his jour. 

^ For the best documenUry account of this Dilson aflair, though wholly oo 
lixc iVxacrican tiitie, tee "JournaU of Each Proviacial CoogreM", p. i}t,/o(a$ute. 
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General Thomas Gage. 
Governor of Massachusetts. 1774-1775. 



Bickerings in Boston 



nil. To lum the adectmen were *'Vy«iit diftt would not 
cenaofe one of t&etr own Vagrants, even if he attempted 
the life of a Soldier; whereas if a Soldier em in the 

least, who is more ready to accuse than Tommy? ** * 
Poor Gage, thus nicknamed and called an "Old Woman'* 
by his own people,- found it impossible to placate the 
Whigs; hjs orders were against him. On the other hand, 
when such a man as Lord Percv, after hut a month in the 
country, could write, "The people here are a set of sly, 
artful, hypocritical rascals, cruel, & cowards",' it can 
easily be seen what would be the opinion of subalterns 
and enlisted men. Any one who goes far into the question 
of who fired first at Lexington is sore to find himself won- 
denng whether the first trigger was not polled because of 
theranklinff memory of a clash in the streets of Boston. 

As Gage tested the quality of his opponents, he came to 
n different idea as to & means necessary to subdue them. 
He had oonfidendy landed with but four regiments m May, 
but when in September he seized the powder belonging to 
the province, he was surprised at the numbei^ of militia 
who marched to remonstrate, or if need be to fight. 
Within three days he wrote to General Haldimand in New 
York to bring all the troops under his command to Bos- 
ton,^ and in October Percy wrote of the "clever little 

» John Barker, "The Britiah in Boston p. 4- 

* Letters of Joha Andfem^ Mm>d » mtt» Histocical Sodnty FnoBeSagi, 

11864-1865, p. 401. 

* Letters of Hugh, £ari Percy", p. 31. Percy ianUthJ in Boston July 5ih, and 

matt Ae letter Crom MA liic above it quoted 00 Aug:ust Sdi* Percy's mott 
quoted condemnadonotthe inhabiunts was written November 25, 1774. "The 
People here are the most designing, Artfull Villains in the World. They have not 
the Idea of either Religion or Morality." But as wIM be seen, when once 
be had tested their military capacity, he changed his opinion oi their cowardice. 

*Gage t9 mfiBftod, Baeton, September 5. B 5 Britiih Mneeum, 21665, 
p. 31a. See Seport of OuiadiMi AieUvee lor 1884. 
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The Day oj Concord and Lexington 

anny*' which was thus got together. But Percy knew 
that more would be needed by spring, and in November 
Gage wrote to the ministry asking for twenty thousand 

men. This was denied him, as to raise so many would mean 

putting the army upon a war footing. All that Gage re- 
ceived from home was a total of eleven regiments in April, 
with five hundred marines and a small train of artillery. 

Eleven regiments seem at first to be a strong force, but 
the regiments of 1775 were but small aggregations. The 
modern tactical unit is the squad of eight men, on which 
are based the company and the regiment, each of definite 
size, at least in theory. An American regiment is now 
2500 men; previous to 191 7 it was one thousand. But the 
study of eighteenth-century books of tactics seems to show 
that the regiment had no basic unit and no theoretical 
size, but depended upon the recruiting officer's ability to 
find men. Even in war time, regiments were surprisingly 
small. It seems fair to compute that Gage's army in 
April amounted to scarcely more than four thousand men.' 

* For the figures as to Gape's army, sec Richard Frothingham's " History of 
the Siege of Boston", pp- \ Porter in "Memorial History of Boston 
III, 64; Jared Sparks' " Writings of Washington", 111, 506. £. £. Hale, in "One 
Hundred Years Ago says 3500 men was the total. There exists in the Heath 
Papers ( i, p. 30i in MaMachtuetta Hntorical Society; printed in i Maasaehu- 
tettt Historical Society Procecdinps, iv, 292-294) a paper cstim.itinK' Cage's 
army at 2800, but that is impossibly small. Dartmouth, in his letter to Gage of 
January 27, 1775, assumes that Ga^ then had in hand about 4000 effectives. 
The lUchard Pope manuscript (photostat copy in Manuacript Department, 
New York Public Library) makes the definite statement that there were in 
Boston 4078 men. It names the regiments in Boston in April as the 4th, 5th, 
10th, 23d, 38th, 43d, 47t!i, ^9th, the 64th at Ca-^tle Wi'Ham, 8 companies of 
the i8th, 6 companies of the 65th, and 400 marines. This agrees pretty closely 
with the sutemenu in Barker^a **The British in Boston"* except that the latter 
names three companies of the 18th regiment, two of the 65th, and 460 marines. 
British letters, in Peter Force's "American Archives**, iv, ii, 441, give to Gage 
**fottr thousand " and "not four thousand.*' 
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Ga(e*s Little Boast 



Other regmic&ts had been crdeied to join Gag^ and 
eiren three new generals as well; but he was expected to 
b^n to subdue the countrywith the force that he had in 
hand. For Dartmouth wrote to Gage on the 27th of Jan- 
uary, " the violence committed by those, who have taken 
up arms in Massachusetts, have appeared to me as the 
acts of a rude rabble, without plan, without concert, with- 
out conduct; and therefore I think that a small force now, 
if put to the test, would be able w conquer them, with 
greater probability of success, than might be expected of a 
larger army, if the people should be sufiered to fbnn them- 
selves upon a more r^ular plan." ' 

The violences that Dartmouth referred to were the 
gatherings of bodies of the country people, sometimes 
thousands strong, who, acting usually without aims, had 
demanded and secured the resignatioos of many of the 
judges, councillors, and other officials appointed under the 
new acts* Under the supposition that these men had no 
idea of military procedure, the minisdy strongly hinted 
that Gage AxxM bc^ action with his small foroe^ doubt> 
less having in mind the utterance which he had long re- 
pented of, that if the government but took the resolute 
part, the Americans would prove very meek. 

It was to the king that Gage had uttered that boast, 
with a result that he had not foreseen. Some twelve years 
later Haldimand, Gage's second in command, being in 
London, learned the inner story, and wrote in his diary 
under date of January 17, 1786, "When General Paterson 
set out for Boston he had express orders from the minister 
to report the state of things. He did so without reserve. 

* "Englaod and America vdume for 1775-1776^ Bancroft Tranaoipts, New 
Yofk FMk library. The kttsr m gifeo in SparlnP "Writiogs of WaiUngton 
m, 507-508; fa fragBcatasy* and does not oootun this ptaufew 
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The letter was shown to the King, who, preoccupied with 
what General Gage had told \um, paid no attention to 
that letter, saying that Mr. Gage having spent so long a 
time in America must know that country and the chartcter 
of its inhabitants better than General Patenon." ^ And 
so the " mild general'*, as the king later came to call Gage^ 
yna caught in a net of his own making. 

'Private Diary of General iialdimaad, Caaadun Archives for 1889. The 
dkrf (written in French, bvt printed aho midt mi Eogliah trantlation) bcfOM 
in 1786^ and iMiidec this reference to affaira fai BoMOO, cootaina only A tlti** 

mcnt or t^-n as to Gage's anxiety, in 1786, as to a propoaed examination of ac- 
count;^. 3n anxiety QAtiual to Aojr oM if calkd apoii ta apUia Mcouau aftn 
•o luQg a period. 
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IV 



nrVD luiderstand the American military organization, 
M. it is necessary to go back to the autumn of 1774. 
At that time there existed in the colony only the ancient 
milida, which for generations till then, and in fact for 
a long time afterward, consisted theoretically of all men 
able to bear arms.^ It had long observed its regular 

• See George Tolnun, "The Concord Minute Man." Concord Antiquarian 
Society, 1901, pp. 7-8. "The 'militia', then as now, was the entire body of citi- 
zemt of mUitary age (with ettttu exceptions, «uch as clergymen and paupers, 
for instance). Tlus body of nulttia was mustered and paraded one or more 
times in the year, under ofRcers whose commissions ran in the name of the King, 
and were signed by the royal Governor. They were tlien. a<; now, a part of the 
authorized forces of the government, liable to be called out en masse, or by means 
of a draft, at the call of the constituted authorities. Many of us remember how 
in the tate Civil War, a draft was made from the militia of the United States, to 
fill up the depleted army. The same process of drafting from the militia had 
been followed in the various Indian wars of the colony, nr:d later, in the Prov- 
ince wars of the eighteenth century. The custom of rnusiering the militia an- 
nually or semiannually continued until about half a century ago, until it became 
an object of popular ridicule and degenerated simply to burlesque, when it was 
very properly discontinued. I remember in my boyhood that the walls of my 
grandfather's shop were papered wit!i citations, calling him and his workmen 
and apprentices to military duty, iic was merely a militiaman, and his cita- 
tions called upon him as *being duly enrolled ... to appear armed and 
equipped*, while Qark Munroe, who worked for him, being a member of the 
light Infantry, a 'chartered company', was cited as *duty enlistti ... to ap- 
pear armed, equipped, and uniformed."* 

In 1774 trainings were more frequent than annually. Lord Percy wrote on 
the I2th September, "They are, moreover, trained four tiroes a year." He 
may have referred to batulion or regimenul musters, because on account of the 
growing state of feeling, company trainings became more frequent still. (See 
'♦Letters of HuRh, Earl Percy", p. 38.) 

Apropos of the ridicule of the .Massachusetts militi.n of the mid-ninctccnth 
century, there is a story that a Concord company was nicknamed the "shad 
company**, because on one of the muster days its captain, having forgotten the 
evCDt, drove into town selling shad. 
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training days, dignified by sermons and mellowed in the 
evenings by decorous conviviality. The militia of New 
England had done its haphazard share in the French and 

Indian wars, often with loss and not infrequently with 
credit. The men had shown a military spirit out of all 
proportion to their experience. Dieskau, captured at 
Lake George by the New Englandcrs in 1755, said of them 
that in the morning they fought like good boys, at noon 
like men, and in the afternoon like devils.^ There was 
so much similar evidence that the members of Parliament 
who openly called the New Englanders cowards, should 
at least have suspected them of possessing their proper 
share of the spirit of their race. 

It was said by Warren after the fighting began, that 
not fifty men in the colony had expected it.^ Though 
the figures seem impossibly small, there is much evidence 
to show that each side expected the other to give way. 
On the one hand the Tories credited the Whigs with an 
undue gift of what has been called the better part of 
valor, and this in spite of individual knowledge to the 
contrary. "There goes one," said Tory Daniel Bliss of 
his Whig brother, "who will fight you in blood up to his 
knees.*' * And another Tory said of Prescott, his brother- 
in-law, when through Gage's glass he recognized him 
leisurely walking on the parapet at Bunker's Hill, "he 

' C. van Rensselaer, "Histtirical Discourse." Philadelphia, 1856. George 
Bancroft says of this battle, '*Kor five hours the New England people, under 
their own ofllicera, good marksmen and taking sight, kept up the most violent 
fire that had as yet been known in America." "History of United States**, 
IV, 211. 

* Warren to Anh ir Lcc, May 15, 1775. Richard Fruihingham's "Life of 
Joseph Warren ", p. 486. 

•George Tolman, *'John Jack the Slave and Daniel Bliss the Tory/' Con- 
cord Antiquarian Society, p. ti. Also Lemuel Shattuck's History of Con- 
cold p. 96. 
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Gage*s MusUp 

will fight you to the gates of hell/* * But in spite of such 
personal examples, the Tories expected that when it 
came to the pinch, the Americans would yield. On the 
other hand, the colonists had so constantly, in years past, 
been able to carry their point against the home govern- 
ment, that they e:q>ected anoe more to succeed without 
bloodshed. 

But ts b so often tlie cate» both sides mtrched blindly 
toward war. Boitioii was filling up with troops. To meet 
the aitoatioa, the provincials idt that they needed ft 
central oiganization of their own. It it true that die 
miUtia was ama^ngly ready and mobile. When on the 
first day of Sqyteniba- the news went oat diat Gage had 
seized iJie powder of the pfOfinoe, some twenty thousand 
men put diemsdves in modon. The neam* population 
marched on Cambridge without arms; the further, hearing 
that blood had been shed, came with tht;ir muskets. In 
Connecticut Israel Putnam called out the militia. The 
action of the people, marching in companies, standing 
in order, obeying their chosen leaders, passing resolutions 
against mob violeiice, and securing the resignations 
of crown officials, might have shown Lord Dartmouth 
that they already had some knowledge of military dis- 
cipline. But they wanted their power strengthened and 
consolidated. 

By a misstep. Gage gave them the opportunity that 
they needed. He issued writs ibr elections to a Massa- 
chusetts assembly^ and though he afterward endeavored 
to recall them^ it was too late. Ptotesting against the 
recall, the towns dected ddcgates^ with full knowlec^ of 

' This u Lorenzo Sabine's version. ("American Loyalitti^', p. 706.) Frothing* 
ham ( 'Siege of Boston", p. Ji€) more soberly ityi, **He witt $giit jroil M 
long M there at « drop of blood left in hit ▼eint." 
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what was to happen, as is shown by the instructions of the 
town of Roxbury to its delegate, Captain William Heath, 
whom we shall see later in other capacities. "We do 
hereby Instruct you, that in all your doings, as a Member 
of the House of Representatives, you adhere firmly to 
the Charter of this I'rovmce. . . . And [as] we have 
reason to believe that a Conscientious discharge of your 
duty, will produce your Dissolution as a House of Rep- 
resentatives, we do hereby Impower and Instruct you to 
join with the Members who may be sent from this and 
other Towns in the Province; and to meet with them, at a 
time to be agreed upon, in a General Provintial Congress."' 

In spite of Gage's warning the Assembly met, organ- 
ized, agreed upon protests against his action, and dis- 
solved, only to meet agdn in October at Concord, with 
larger numbers, and with the same officers under different 
titles. He had given them the semblance of legality that 
they needed; and the First Provincial Congress held its 
meetings, and in course of time became the Second and 
then the Third Provincial Congress, with enough charter 
sanction to satisfy the people, however unsatisfactory 
the proceeding might be to the officers of the crown. 
Throughout the winter Massachusetts managed itself 
without governor or courts, under such guidance as it 
drew from this congress, exercised through the committees 
of safety and the selectmen of the towns. 

The semblance of legality that the congress could claim 
scarcely extended to its actions in collecting the public 
money into its own treasury, and in organizing and 
proceeding to arm the militia. The resolves and votes 
of the congresses, though diligently collected at a later 
date, are still fragmentary; but enough exists to make 

* Hettb Papers (MaMachusetts Historical Society), t, p. iS^ no. 2. 
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The MintUe Men 



clear the organization that was erected. After a week 
of the work of two committees, of both of which Heath 
was a member, on October 26 the congress ordered that 
there should be a committee of safety (its members as 
yet unnamed) which should buy some twenty thousand 
pounds* worth of arms and ammunition^ and reorganize 
the militia.^ 

The latter process was somewhat complicated. The 
existing companies of milida were required to complete 
their organization of officers, who should proceed to elect 
field oflicers for their regiments. These were then forth- 
with to endeavor to enlist a new force, consisting of at 
least one quarter of the number of the original companies, 
having each at least fifty privates, who should elect their 
officers. Every nine of diese new companies, grouping 
themselves by a means not stated but doubdess much in 
accordance with the previous regimental organization, 
were to form a battalion, of which the company officers 
were to elect the field officers, l liis second force was 
to "equip and hold itself in reacliness, at the shortest 
notice from the committee of safety, to march to the 
place of rendezvous.** 

Here wc have evidently the origin of the Minutcmen, 
though the name was not used in connection with them 
until the 24th of November.^ They were still, and will 

» Sec for this paragraph and the succeeding, the "Journnls of Each Provincial 
Congress as far as page 33. Except in special cases, text references to the acts 
of the congresses are to be looked up under their dates in that volume, which 
«Uo covers the proceedings of the Committee of Safety. 

'The origin of the term is claimed fur William Henshaw, of Leicester in VV ar- 
rester County, and the first official use of it is in connection with "thf pciiti' n 
of the officers of the minute men, in the northwest part of ihc county of Worces- 
ter", of Nov. 24, 1774. "Journals of the Congress p. 50. See also t Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, xv, 6sff. 
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here be spoken of as, a part of the mil tia; m his sermon 
at the muster of March 13, William Emerson addressed 
them as the "detached Parties.** Their organi/ation was 
surrounded with careful legal safeguards to keep them a 
civilian institution, for they were subject to the call 
and dismissal of the Committee of Safety, to whom also 
their generals, when appointed, owed their tenure of 
active service — a military weakness. Complete as this 
plan was, it was yet no new thing in Massachusetts history, 
for as far back as Philip's War in 1675 the Suffolk and 
Middlesex regiments held themselves ready to march ''on 
a moments warning"; and through the Indian wars, until 
1760, there had been bands known as ''Alarm Lists'*, 
ready for service at the same short notice.* Indeed, for a 
time the same term would seem to have been applied to 
the new force of 1774, for in the following January a call 
for the election of field officers of the first Suffolk re^ment 
speaks of it as "belonging to the Alarm list." But the 
name Minutemen soon so completely usurped the old one 
that by the time fighting broke out the alarm list had 
come to include only the older and more inactive men, 
who were organized into alarm compuiiicis belonging to 
the miliua battalions.* 

The actual formation of the minutemen was slow, as the 
Suffolk call shows, or as we can read in the roll of Concord 
enlistments. "Concord, January, 17th, 1775, then we 
chose our oHicers and settled the Company of Minute Men 

■ S. A. Gfeen in t Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, xii, 76. 

•The call for the Suflfolk meeting is in Chamberlain papers, B. 12. 51 (Boc* 
ton PuMic Library.) As to the alarm list, sec later in this text the description 
of the alarm company at Concord on the Nineteenth. Gordon says in his Let- 
ter, "the alarm men (consisting of the aged and others exempted from turning 
out, except upon an alarm)." The alarm companies had no regimental organ- 
tzation. 
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under the command of Captaun Charles Miles." ' Yet 
even before the organization was completed^ drill began, 
for that was possible in a winter that was the mildest 
within memory. In his diary William Emerson wrote, 

under January, 1775, "Extraordinary Weather. The 
moiiLh past 100 Min Men und Arms. . . . [illegible] 
. . . Season so remark moderate. A multiplicity of 
Town Meetings, Trainings, & other meetings of va- 
[rious] kinds." * Much interest was shown in perfecting 
the drill, or as they called it in those days, the discipline, 
of the militia. 

Toward this end the Provincial Congress took early 
Steps. At the time that the new organization was resolved 
upon, the Congress voted, '*If any of the said inhabitants 
are not provided with arms and ammunition, according 
to law,' that they immediately provide themselves there- 
with, and that they use their utmost diligence to perfect 
themselves in military skill." This presupposes that if 
a man were not in the minutemen, he was at least in the 
militia, and relies upon the old law that every man should 

* Tolman, "The Concord Minute Man ", p. 14. 

' Wilium Emerson's MS. diary, ia pos&c&$iun of Doctor Edward W. Emcr> 
ton, Goncord, Man. 

* Percy wrote, Sept. 12, 1774, "What makes an insurrection here more formi< 
dcble than in other places, b that there is a law of this Province, wh obliges 
every inhabitant to be furnished with a firelock, bayonet, & pretty considerable 
quantity of ammunition." (Percy's "Letters", p. 38.) See Robert Picrponi's 
amusing pretence to Gage, that the law of the province made it legal for him to 
smuggle ammunition out of Boston. (Samuel Adams papers, New York Public 
Library; date of March 20, 1775.) Tliere was apparently a similar law in Con- 
necticut, for it wan appealed to to save the life of Amos D'xjHtlle the engraver, 
when at the time of the British incursion ujK)n New I lavcn his gun and accoutre- 
ments, with which he had been resisting the advance of the enemy, were found 
under his bed. This was July 5, 1779. (See J. W. Barber's ** History of Con- 
necticut", p. 173.) Doolittlo will be tncnti .ncJ later in the text, as providing 
oontemporary evidence for the Nineteenth of April. 
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have arms. The Congress further called upon the towns 
to provide themselves with "the full town stock of arms 
and ammunition, according to law." 
But, in the first place, arms were not easily to be come 

by. Without doubt the market even of the raw materials 
had been tightened, and as the Congress in its resolve of 
February 7 is seen withholding from the British army all 
supplies, even iron, so Gage was keeping to himself any- 
thing that might give aid and comfort to his prospective 
enemies. It was of course this difficulty in procuring a 
serviceable gun that led the dull Ditson, of Billerica, to 
try to buy one from a British sergeant in Boston, an at- 
tempt which led to the tarring and feathering of that 
countryman, already mentioned. The Provincial Con- 
gress, aware of the shortage, voted on the eighth of Decem- 
ber that it "do recommend the making of gun-locks, and 
furniture, and other articles in the iron way." It should 
be remembered, then, that one of the anxieties of every 
citizen was to get a good gun and keep it in repair. 

The local authorities did their best to boycott the army. 
In a list of Boston smiths in the papers of the commit- 
tee of correspondence, most of them are recorded as hav- 
ing promised to desist from work, but one gunsmith was 
"incorrigible", and one "would give no definitive answer. 
A vote obtained unanimous that he desist working. . . . 
Passed a vote that every Carter Bringing Certain in- 
unieratcd Articles be obliged to produce a certificate 
agreeable to the draught prescribed. . . . Voted that 
the Committee of Boston keep a watchfull eve over 
any Suspected persons to inform if they work lor the 
army." * 

' Prtxrccdinps Boston Committee of Correspondence, February 24, 1775. 
MSS. room in N. Y. Public Library. 
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The Scarcity of Powder 



It was as hard to get powder as arms. Since summer 
both British and provincials had been seizing all the avail, 
able stocks. Warned by the action of the Massachusetts 
towns in withdrawing their powder from the provincial 
magazine^ Gage sent a force to Cambridge on the first 
of September^ and secured the remunder. The indignant 
people rose in the Powder Alarm, already described; Israel 
Putnam, turning back with the Connecticut men from 
their march on Boston, since he was assured that no 
blood had been shed, wrote, "We much desire you to keep 
a strict guard over die remainder of your powder; for that 
must be the great means, under God, for the salvation of 
our country." ^ Putnam had a prophetic sense: on the 
seventeenth of June following he and William Prescott, 
commanding at Bunker Hill, would have given their farms 
for a quarter of the supply of powder that Gage had 
seized.^ 

In New Hampshire, in December, the Whigs seized the 
public supply of powder by force from an impotent gov- 
ernor. It did Wentworth no good to get from Jonathan 
Sewall hjs opinion that the act was high treason, and to 
ask two regiments of Gage.* No troops could be spared 
him» and Wentworth had to remove himself to Boston. 
Gage may have felt himself lucky to be able to send a 
detachmoit of troops by sea to Rhode Island in order to 
secure the powder on a supply ship.^ From under his 
eyes in Boston, from the very guard of his sentries, the 
Whigs stole cannon and smuggled cartridges out of Bos- 

*SirGeoiBeOttoTrevelyan, "American Revolution**, Part i, p. 289. 
*Tlui pdnt U brought out in the lectures (unpublwhed) of £. W. McGknen« 
* "America", 1775, 117/. (Bancroft Transcripts, MSS. loom, N. Y. Public 
library.) 

'Barker's "The British in Boston pp. 13 and ij. 
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ton.^ But the total of their suppUet thin gained was amaU. 

The Congress found itself reduced to recommending the 
making of saltpeter, the repairing of the ruins of old pow- 
der mills and the erection of others, thus encouragiiig 
the renewing of said bu^ess as soon as possible.'* * 

■For ooB caae of the tmJk^ of eaanoo, tw **WilliuD Dawas and hk Rids 
«idi Faul Revere**, p|>. a6-27i 33-34* For the smuggiing of powdar out of Bot- 

ton 9ce Andrews Letters under date of March i8, 1775; "Have seen twenty 
load covered with dung go out of town myself, but lately all carts have been 
learched by the guarda, and unluckily last Saturday evening a load of cartridges 
wefs stiiiiid pad^d lii CTitdte boni^ wmSitiing of 19900 bssldss 4 bons bills* 
Ills countryman ttruggldl hard betore he would deliver 'em, and received two 
or three bnd v.-ciind<^." Massachusctt"! Historical Society Proceedings. 1S64- 
1865, p. 401. This same aifair 5^ dr^cnhcJ in the statcirj;nf; hv Robert Pierpont, 
who had already "earned out of town about Forty load, this winter paat'\ and 
who gh«s an amuihg account of Us intonricw wiA Oage. (Samael Adans 
Papoa, MBS. Division, N. Y. Public Library, under dats of Mstdi se^ ITTJ.) 

' "Journals of Elach Provincial Congress ", December 8, 1774. The provincial 
efforts to get powder extended further than is generally known. In the Histori- 
cal Sodety of Philadelphia (catalogued as Massachusetts Papers, Case 7, Third 
Floor MSS.) am oopks of kncfs on tiM subject, and especially one of Febroaiy 
IS» iTTSi Cm Joseph Gsidoqiii and SoMoifBOboft, Spiia»«»J«^ 
MsffaMiead, explaining the difficulty of getting powder aad anna in Spain, but 
offering to forward them from Holland. lo chsst lettm aittto be fouod the 
uaual injunctioas aa to acczccy. 
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THE deficiency in powder has its bearing upon the im- 
portant question of the marksmanship of the Amer- 
icans. £ver7 narrative of the fighting on the Nineteenth 
of April speaks of the superior shooting of the provincials, 
with the easy assumption that as a body they were marks- 
men. Study of the casualties of that long retreat shows 
that superior as they may have been to the British, marks- 
men they were not. If every American who fired at the 
redcoats on that day had inflicted a single serious wound, 
not one of either Smith's or Percy's men would have 
limped across Charlestown Neck tliat night. This will 
be shown when we come to a study of the fighting itself. 
But speaking generally, and looking at the case with the 
local circumstances in mind, there was no reason why, 
beyond a certain outdoors tradition and love of handling 
a gun , the provincials should have been as good shots as 
their ancestors. 

In the first place, the only men who were able to get a 
shot at the British on that day were men of eastern Massa- 
chusetts, very few of whom had ever had a chance at big 
game. It is true that game was seen from time to time, 
as is shown by the fact that just about this period a cow 
moose was shot in Connecticut. But that the animal was 
unrecognized, and was described in the newspapers as a 
kind of pnxtigy, is proof of the unusualness of the occur- 
rence.* The country in eastern Massachusetts was no 

* My reference to this is mislaid. The iacidcnt means no more than does the 
fact that in January, 19x4, a doe waa aeen in Main Street, Gincord, and that in 
June of the tame year a fawn broke a plate-giasa window in Worcester. In both 
placet deer aic extremely unutual. 
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more wooded than it is to-day, while the lack oi game laws 
makes it seem more than likely that even deer were rare. 
The farmers of that day used their smoothbores as fowling 
pieces. Had they shot at deer they would have used 
buckshot — and that is a very different matter from using 
bullets at a considerable range. 

And in the aecond place^ only eaccepdonal men are nat- 
ural marksmen, while even tfaey need frequent practice. 
Any man with eiqierience in our recent War, whether in 
the regular amy or aome force of home guards, learned 
how much range firing is needed to make a good shot out 
of a civilian, even though he be^ as most Americans are, 
familiar with the mechanism of a gun. A mere occasional 
field day, with a chance of ten or twenty shots at a target, 
can do no more than show a man the difficulty of the art. 
If studied as a science, rifle-shooting needs mastery of the 
trigger-squeeze, oi sighting, of estimating the range, of 
wind, of mirage. This refers to the use of our modern 
rifle, an instrument of precision, which if held "on" the 
target at the instant of a proper trigger-pull will put the 
bullet on its way to the mark long before the recoil can 
derange the aim. But the firelock of 1775 ^^'^ ^ ham- 
mer that by means of a flint ignited the powder in the pan, 
a slow flash that set off (in most cases) the powder in the 
barrel, a slow-burning powder that sent a slow bullet 
along a heavily dropping trajectory. The aim with a 
flintlock needed therefore to be held steadily and long. 
There was in addition probably not a rifled weapon uk 
Massachusetts, except the imported gun of a sportsman 
or the duelli ng pistol of some officer.^ Further, there was 

* The action of the flintlock gun, used in warfare for over a century, wa? as 

follf^^rs. A hammer holding a flint was snapped forward apainst a ".tcv'i tr rn 
which It struck sparks. This steel was a part of the cover oi a ' pau ' hoioing a 
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no absolute uniiormity of either powder or bullets. Even 
under the best conditions, therefore, much shouting was 
necessarily haphazard, except in the case of men who knew 
their individual guns, trimmed their rnugh-cast bullets 
with care, made their cartridges or loaded they: guns al- 



COCK 
OR 
HAMMER 




THE PAN 
-CLOSED, CONTAtNlNO 
POWDER 



ways exactly alike, and, finally, were able to do enough 
practice shooting to teach them how to use the gun under 
varying conditions. 
But the average man in those last few months of prepa- 

few pnches of powder. The angle of the blow of the tlint fnrcine open t!ic pan, 
the spark* would ignite the powder. The flash entcrmg by a touchhoic into the 
bftrrd of the gan, would ignite the charge. If the flint failed to spark, or if the 
powder in the pan had become wet, or if the touchhole were clogged, the gun 

would fail to fire. 

A proper Hint had sharp or jagged edges. When thc^e were nninJcd by fric- 
tion, the Hint would no longer spark. Then it had to be made rough by "pick- 
ing" or "knapping**, or else had to be replaced. 

A rifle is a gun of which the barrel is bored with spiral grooves. These, giving 
a twist or spin to the bullet, make it fly true. If the bullet fits them closely, 
there is less escape of pas, and the ranee is loneer. Even in European armies, 
there were comparatively few rides in use in 1775, ^ough Saxe advocated the 
use of the **rifled fiuee'*; and in Massachusetts practically none were used, 
whether by the regulars or the provincials. 
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rattan was denied the chance fx> peHect himsetf m ahooc- 
ing. Let him have a good gun, let him have ever ao good 

ft will in making his cartridges properly — but when once 

made the cartridges Stayed in their box, and the gun hung 
on the wall, except when taken down for use in drill. 
For powder was too preaous to be wasted. Speaking 




DIAGRAM OF FLINTLOCK 
AFTER FIRiHO 



of the militia, and even of the minute men as a whole,* 
the chief practice that they could indulge in was snap- 
ping the flintlocks upon the empty barrels on the village 
green. 

It is true, of course, that potentially the American was a 
better shot than the Briton who was to oppose him. 
Taken from a handicraft or from the plough^ the British 
recruit had neither knowled^ of nor interest in the use of 
a gan» unless he had once been either a gamdceeper or 
a poacher. On the other hand» every Yankee knew the 
stories of the fights of his ancestors with the Indians^ if 
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indeed he had not hbnseif beeniii the jfi^tiiig^ the last of 
which had takoi place but fifteen yem before. There were 
in Mattachtuetts some of the older men who had been at 
the taking of Louisburg in 1745, ^ * good sprinkling 
of men in their early forties who had been at the battles 
aroond Lake George. Small as was the propordon of these 
men in the |>opulation as a whole, and remote as was the 
time when every man could kill his own meat at the cost 
of a Httle hunting, there survived in the province the 
tradition of frontier life, and a genuine contempt for 
the methods of the regulars. 

The British army was thoroughly Europeanized, for 
on the continent had been its chief battles; and Wolfe 
and Howe, the only leaders besides Sir Jeffrey Amherst 
who had both genius and an understanding of frontier 
mediods^ died too early to effect a change in its tactics. 
The fcgolar army had therefore absorbed or imitated iJie 
French or Phisnan drills and trained its battalions to 
attack in an extended front of men three deep, with volley 
firing by platoons in regular sequence, commonly begin- 
ning at a range too great for effectiveness. Such was the 
mediod of the first two British attacks at Bunker HiU.' 
But the general weakness of such volley firing was already 
clearly recognizLci by all students of the writings of 
Marshal Saxe, among whom it was held to he a good 
principle to reserve the fire until the last possible instant 
before charg^.' This theory was absorbed by some of 

^tliit «M IB ipite of WoUb^t aMat tiiAt tioopt thonkl anade an intreocli* 

ment *'not in a Iix»e, bat in small firing columns of three or four platoom in 
depth, with sraal! parties between each column, who are to fire at the top of the 
parapet." The final attack at Bunker Hill was in column and succeeded. 

*On dbe effect! venets of eighteenth-centiuy musJcet fire see the Reveries" 
of Mttibal 8tn^ EdUbu]^ 1799^ pp. thit it quoted ia pan b Timothy 
VkheriBfft*'Btt7Planof DiidpliiieiDrAlkltlida^p^ Soetbotha 
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the American drill masters, who would add a military as 
well as a political reason to the general practice of exhorting 
their men to wut for the British fire. For politically^ 
as even the youngest knew, they would not then be 

aggressors in a civil war. And tactically the risk would 
be well repaid, as we shall see at Concord bridge. 

It is true that there hud lately been a change toward 
common sense in the tactics of the Britisli infantry. 
In Bland's "Treatise on Military Discipline", which 
up to 1753 had been the drill book for the army, the 
manual of loading and firing showed a hopeless formalism. 
For loading the officers gave sixteen orders, followed by 
the privates m a series of forty-nine motions, showing 
the ideal of the martinet of those days. At that time the 
soldier did not aim, he "presented" his piece: squared 
his body to the enemy, held his head upright, and having 
the butt of his gun in the hollow of his shoulder, pointed 
the barrel straight in front of him, but inclined a little 
downward, so that, in case the bullet sped directly at a 
man in front and not too far away, it would strike him 
in the middle. Soldiers were expected to hold their 
guns in this position until their officer was satisfied that 
they had correctly "levelled**, when he gave the word 
"Fire!" and they pulled their "trickers." » 

But even though in 1764 a simpler manual had been 
adopted, with marked improvement in simplicity of 
drill, it was still cumbersome. For the urJinai) pniriing 
and loaduig eight orders were given, to be executed in 

"British Military Library, e.r Journal", I.nndnn, 1790. pp. I'^o iRl. ("It is 
generally supposed that, upon an average, every hundredth bail only does execu- 
tbn.**) Aigarotti's "Letters'*, London, 1783, p. 298; William Tbomton's 
**Miliuiy Memoin*% Loadoo, 1804, p. 464; Duane's ** Military DicticHMry*', 
Philadelphia, 18 10. 
* Bland's "Treatise on Military Discipiiae", edition of 1753. 
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twdve movcmenti. Simplicity lyui been gatnfid in part 
hf pramng the gvn not from a horn, hut from the bitten 
carttidge. And Ibr emergencies, at the «ng^e order 

"Prime and Load!" the men were taught to do the ma- 
nccuver in fifteen motions. But one questions how much 
the emergency was prepared for, or how much, on the 
other hand, the parade-ground type of officer insisted 
on the longer method, with the "one, two'* counted 
between the motions. Such a question touches a vital 
matter when it comes to the question of aiming, of which 
the book gives two methods. At "Present!" the soldier 
was to '^Step back about six inches with the Right Foot, 
bringing the Left Toe to the Front; at the same Time the 
Butt-End of the Firelock must be brought to an equal 
Height with ymir Shoulder, placing the Left-Hand on the 
Swell, and the Pore-Finger of the RightrHand befbfe the 
Tricker, sinking the Muzzle a little." 

This ivas really no better than the direcdoos of 1753, 
although die head was not necessarily held upright. But 
further directions on another page of the manual of 1764 
seems to show that the regulars were progressing in learn- 
ing how to aim. "And raise up the Butt so high upon the 
Right Shoulder, that you may not be obliged to stoop too 
much with the Head, the Right Cheek to be close to the 
Butt, and the left Eye shut, and look along the Barrel, with 
the Right Kye, from the Breech Pin to the Muzzle,** The 
formalist was allowing the head to be stooped, then, but 
not too much, and notiung was said of the object to be 
aimed a^ nor of the sights—not of the rear sight, for there 
was none; and nothing of the front si^t, thou^ one was 
theie.^ 

^ Ccques of the JBri^ nAimal of 1764 are fare. I luve used the MasM- 
chytttu wptiatof 1774, atoidewd by tbePtorinciai Cwigww. See pp. 3, 4, 5, 
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To a generation like ours, which studies the niceties of 

marksmanship, such directions seem absurd. Being in- 
tended, however, for men not above the intelligence of the 
English peasant of those days, they were doubtless well 
enough planned for their purpose. After much drill a 
company of these men probably learned to be quick and 
smart, and when they were veterans they or their Euro- 
pean models became marvellously adept in loading; and 
firing. The Prussians were finally drilled to shoot five 
times a minute, on the theory that, since the time that 
tried a man*s nerves was when his gun was unloaded, he 
was the steadier for such speed. Other armies, however, 
recognized the chances of misfires from undue haste, and 
were content, even as late as Napoleon, with two or three 
rounds a minute.' One might remark that those old sol- 
diers might well learn to fire fast if they spent no time 
in aiming. 

It was this last consideration that struck the provincials 
of 1774, this and our national disinclination to the niceties 
of show. Practically considering that the simpler the 
drill, the quicker a man could learn efficiency, certain 

"officers of the minute men, in the north-west part of 

the county of Worcester", petitioned on November 24th 
that the Provincial Congress should establish the military 
drill called the **Norfolk Exercise", which was apparently 
a simpler manual.- But native genius had still further 

1 1, 12. The same directions are to be found in **The Military Guide for Youitg 

Officers", by Thomas Sirncs. Philadelphia, 1776, 

' Lloyd's "Histon f Infantry ", pp. 154-155. Encyclopedia Britannica, eJ. 
of 191 1, article "Infantry." Saxc wrote ("Reveries ", p. 100); "one can fire iix 
limes in a minute with ease; nevertheless, I shall only say four." 

' I have been unable to lind a copy of this Norfolk Exercise. Timothy Picker- 
ing describes it in his preface. For the proceedings of the Congress, see the jour- 
nals under the dates given. 
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suggestions, and on the 9th of December the Congress 
appointed a committee (on which we see once more the 
useful William Heath, now Colonel) "to consider a plan 
of military exercise, proposed by Capt. Timothy Pickering, 
Jr.'* Pickering is a man who in his dme filled many parts, 
a bom controversialist ready with his pen, of whom 
like Mcath we shall see more. The plan he proposed 
was douhtless his "Easy Plan of Discipline for a Miiitia", 
published in Salem in 1775. 

The book followed, in many respects, the old tactics 
of Bland and others, quotes them and Saxe, and gives 
evidence of much book study. The latest method was 
used in priming from the bitten cartridge.' No parade- 
ground methods of loading were used: the men primed 
and loaded in ten motions^ from a single order. What 
is more, here appears in print the result of generations 
of frontier warfare, in teaching the men to aim. *'Lean 
the cheek against the butt of the firelock, shut the left 
eye, and look with the right along the barrel, from the 
breech-pin to the sight near the muzzle, at the object 
you would hit; or, in other words (to use the well-known 
phrase) take good sight** * 

Here is seen the great difference between the British 
and the American idea of shooting. Lacking opportunity 

'The reader understands, it i'; to be hoped, that the cartrtdvre of those days 
was made of a bullet and the requisite amount of fnjwder, rolled together m 
paper into a qrlinder smalt enough to eater, powder end first, into the barrel of 
the gun when fouled with shooting. If just snug enough to enter a clean barrel, 
the cartridges would S(x)n be useless. In earlier days the cartridges contained 
powder alone; now they contained both powder and ball, and were used in the 
following manner. Holding the cartridge by the bullet end, the paper of the 
other cod was bitten open, and a proper quantity was shaken into the pan of 
the gun, which was then closed. The rest of the powder was poured down the 
barrel and the bullet and paper stuffed in after it and rammed home. 

'Pickering's "Easy Plan of Discipline for a Miiitia", p. 21. 
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for practice, the American was no marksniaji, but iic was 
on the way to be. We know from Lieutenant Barker's 
diary that the regulars had their rare field days at tar- 
get practice. Without such opportunities the provincial 
could not be the expert with the gun that history would 
make him; but in spite of his lack of training the American 
was, because of his traditions and his cast of mind« po- 
tentially the more dangerous man unth a gim.^ 

' Barker's "The British in Boston", entry for December 9, 1774, p. 9. There 
ace veiy few tueh entrie*. Andrews, while impljriiig some frequenqr of prac- 
tice, ridicules the British shooting. (Masuchtttetta Historical Society'a Pro- 
ceedings for July, i86s» p. 371.) 

Note on the Slow Fire of the Flintlock. It would be hard to find todajr a 
man who has habitually used the flintlock as a practical tool, but I have come 

across a memorandum, made in 1898, of a description given me by my French 
Canadian guide, who in his boyhood had been entrusted with the family weapon, 
an ancestral flintlock. 

" I didn* like 'hn. Firs' *e strike, then *e flash, then *e go-^lowl bnl poK>-wl 
Shoot like a cannon, but awful slow. I tol* my fanser 'e shoot three time iritk 
new gun while *e shoot once with old, so 'c give 'Im up." 

Anyone can src the necesst^ of a long and steady aim with a gun that took 
so long in going oS. 
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TH£ events of the winter, political or military or aoctal, 
were only such as could impfeas on the Americans 

the increasing unHkelihood of any ag re e men t with Great 
Britain. In social matters the line between the Tcnies 
and die troops on one sid^ and the Whigs on the other, 
was more sharply drawn, with irritations which tended 
to make every utterance of opinion a personat affair. 
While it goes without saying that the better type of 
British officer scrupulously re^uned from acts diat would 
exasperate his opponents, it required only a few of the 
opposite type to keep resentment alive. It did not con- 
duce to good feeling when the drums and fifes of the 
King's Own regiment, under the supervision of their 
officers,* interrupted the religious services appointed 
by the Provincial Congress. In small personal affairs 
the Whig leaders, and especially Joseph Warren^ came 
in for undeairabie attention. 

Warren was a Boston physician, a member of the 
Committee of Safety, and a man of pleasing personality 
and fiery enthusiasm, the type of New £ng)ander who 
in every generation has been ready to sacrifice all to an 
ideal. ''If Warren were not a Whig»" said a Tory physi- 
dan, ''he mi^t soon be independent, and ride in his 
chariot." * Samud Adams has been called a politidan, 
Hancodc a sel^Mfcer; but nothing worse has ever been 
brought against Warren than that he spoke and wrote 
in the liigh-flown language common in that day. It is 

^Trcvelyan says their colonel. "American Revolution", Part I, p, 297. 
* Quoted in Richard Frothingham's "Life of Warren", p. 16. But the quota- 
tioD U oot mi:^oi's ' BiograpliicAl Dictionary ", to which Frothiagham refers it. 
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true that the rhetoric of his speech upon the anniversary 
of the Boston Massacre, on March 6, 1775,^ was flowery 
and extreme; but it should also be remembered that he 

who spoke it had the courage of his beHefs, for he had 
reason enough to expect to be arrested by the officers 
who crowded below the pulpit in which he stood. There 
was a tense moment when the drums and fifes of a de- 
tachment of troops was heard passing by.^ The officers 
in the church contented themselves with hisses, in- 
terruptions, and cries of *'Fie!" which being taken for a 
cry of fire, caused some disturbance. "It was imagined 
there wou'd have been a riot," wrote Lieutenant Barker, 
" which if there had wou'd in all probability have proved 
fatal to Hancock, Adams, Warren, and the rest of those 
Villains, as they were all up in the pulpit together, and 
the meeting was crowded with Officers and Seamen in such 
a manner that they cou'd not have escaped; however 
it luckily did not turn out so, it wou*d indeed have been 
a pity for them to have made their exit in that way, as 
I hope we shall have the pleasure before long of seeing 
them do it by the hands of the Hangman.'* ' A few days 
later the officers publicly parodied the occasion, and 
circulated their literary effort in a pamphlet.* 

Because of his prominence, and because, unlike Han- 
cock and Adams, Jub business kept him in Boston up to 
the last moment betore the fighting. Warren was a marked 
man among the officers. Walking one day on the Neck 
toward the place where the gallows stood, he was passed 

' The Massacre was on the fifth of March, but in 1775 the annivenary fell 

upon a Sunday. 

'James T. Austin's "Life of Elbridge Gerry ", p. 85. 
*"Thc British in Boston", p. z6. 

* Andrews, "Letters", Massachusetts Tli r tumI S >cioty Proceedings, July, 
1865, p. 400. See also Frothingham's '* Life of Warren", p. 446. 
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Doctor Joseph Warren. 
In his later uniform as General. 
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by three, one of whom said, "Go on, Warren: you will 
soon come to the gallows." When he demanded which 
had made the speech, none of them would avow it. Warren 
was deeply resentful of the frequent imputations of 
American cowardice, and s«d to his assistant, "Those 
fellows say we won't fight; by Heavens, I hope to die 
up to my knees in blood!" ^ How gallantly he fulfilled 
his wish may be read in the story of Bunker Hi!!. Mean- 
while, all such little irritations tended to make the breach 
more difficult to heal. 

During the winter there were a few military "excur- 
sions** by the garrison. One was the attempt, in February, 
to seize the cajmon hidden at Salem by the Whigs; it 
had a military purpose and was frustrated. The other 
occasions were to give exercise to the troops cooped up 
in the town. Issuing by the Charlestown ferry, they would 
march round to the Neck at Roxbury;or leaving by Rox- 
bury, they make a circuit in the near-by country and re- 
turn. Each time the news was instantly spread, and the 
troops were the objects of the closest attention until the 
harmlessness of their expedition was made clear. On Feb^ 
ruary lo the Provincial Congress interrupted its morning 
session to appoint a committee ** to observe the motions of 
the troops said to be on their way to this town but as the 
business of the day proceeded, it was doubtless found that 
no harm was intended. 

More disturbance was caused on the 30th of March, 
when Lord Percy led out the first brii^adc, the very troops 
who twenty days laicr liasicnctl to the relief of the de- 
tachment sent to Concord. The younger officers were 
amused by the disturbance they caused among the rustics. 
Lieutenant Barker wrote, " Expresses were sent to every 
^Richard Frothingham's "Life ol Warren", p. 452, 
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town near: at Watertown about 9 miles off, diey got 
% pieces of Csmum to die Bridge and kieded 'em hat 
ttol>ody wou'd stay to fire them; at Cambridge they ivm 
so alanned diat they pulled up the Bridge. Ifomver 

they were quit for their fears, for after marching about 
the Country for five hours we returned peaceably home/' * 
American reports naturally looked at the matter from 
another angle. "Five regiments marched out with Lord 
Percy at their head. . . . The troops. . . marched over 
the people's land — some where their grain was sown — 
and gardens; broke down the fences, walls, &c." The 
statement is mild compared with the hot protest im- 
mediatdy sent to the Congress by the Boston committee 
of correspondence,' complaining of the "wanton cruelty 
and mischief" committed by the "little malignant Hearts" 
of the "Savage Soldiers." The destrucdcn of property 
probably seemed nothing moie serious, to Percy, than 
the casual injury be inflicted on farms in the old country 
when he chose to go fbz4iunting. He had yet to learn 
that the fiseling of ^ American &rmer toward his seeded 
ground, his fences, and lus catde, was not die same as 
that of the acquiescent British peasant. But on the whole, 
this was only practice for both sides, with the advantage 
on the side of the countryman. The regular hardened 
his muscles; but the militiaman learned how to rouse the 
country, and began to suspect that there was more use 
to a bridge than to allow his opponent to cross it. The 
Cambridge bridge hgures twice in the story of the Nine- 
teenth of April. 

»*'Thc British in Boston", p. 27. 

* See Peter Force's "American Archive***, iv, il, column 353. Alsn cnlnmn 
356. f rothingham's "Life of Wanea**, pp. 447-448. Papen of the Boston 
Goomiktw «f Cormpoodeooe^ dtte of Much 31, 1775* l^BS. dhruioa, New 
Yotk Public libnur. 
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Meanwhile these expeditions had given the Provincial 
Congress food for thought. If the Whig leaders were 
alarmed at these appearances of the troops, it was largely 
because they knew how predous were the lew military 
stores they had with such difficulty assembled. They 
foresaw that they might have to fight to keep them, and 
prepared to do so. On this same 30th of March the 
Congress/ sitting at Concord, after statin i,^ grievances and 
the evident preparations of the Bntish to enforce the 
acts of Parliament, passed the following resolve: **That 
whenever the Army under command of General Gage, 
or any part thereof to the Number of Five Hundred, 
shall march out of the Town of Boston, with Artillery 
and Baggage, it ought to be deemed a desi[rn to carry 
into execution by Force the late acts of Parliament, the 
attempting which, by the Resolve of the late Honorable 
Continental Congress, ought to be opposed; and there- 
fore the Military Force of the Province ought to be 
assembled^ and an Army of Observation immediately 
formed, to act solely on the defensive so long as it can 
be justified on the Principles of Reason and Self Preserva- 
tion and [no?] longer." ^ 

Thus a double legal standing, from the Continental 

* Apparently the action of the C^np'-c"? w.t; nnt a rc«;a!t of th.it day's expedi- 
tion, for though the troops marched out early (at "six in the rooming", says 
Barker) Concord was twenty miles away, and the rcsolutiont evidently from « 
prqiared report, was passed at the morning session. Nor does it seem to be true, 
as Gordon stated, that this expedition prevented an adjournment of the Con* 
gress, for it yet had several days' business before it. 

'This resolve is found in the Heath papers (Massachusetts Historical Society's 
cabinets, Vol. t, p. 19, nu. 6) apparently in the shape of a copy of the resolves 
given to Heath as general, to guide him in emergency. In the proceedings of the 
Congress (" Journals p. 112) it is merely stated that the committee on the 
state of the province reported a resolve of this general nature, which was read 
and considered in paragraphs, and passed unanimously in the aflirmative. 
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Coogreaa as well m the FircmnGtal^ was gjyen in advance 
to & men who turned out nenly three weeks later* 
Thejr were an Army of Obsenmtkxi until the British 

guns should speak. 
Other preparations were also made. William Heath, 

whose activities we have been observing, was appointed 
general, the junior of five, but, as it happened, the only 
one to be on hand in the first day of the fighting. And 
in early April a remarkable step was taken in the decision 
that the militia of a single province being insiifficitnt to 
cope with the situation, an army should be immediately 
raised and established, by contingents not only from 
Massachusetts but from die three neighboring oolonics 
as well, to whom delegates were to be sent to begin n^ 
godations to this end.^ The pr oposal was a notable one; 
it seems to contemplate supplementing tiie militia and 
even the minutemen by a Ibfce of men actually under 
armsy a diing which wodd have materially changed the 
situation. As it turned out^ the proposed negodatians 
were not actively undertaken until after the NineteendfT" 
But meanwl^e the mifida of Massachusetts, bi the 
approach of that early spring, were industriously drilling. 

There comes out of the literature of those times a 
significant contrast between a military muster of the 
days of peace and those of impending war. In 1769 
Timothy Pickering, Junior, then a militia lieutenant, 
but already a refonner, published two letters ostensibly 
from an old man, ridiculing the musters of the day — 
dicir dilatoriness, their long midday meal, the fruidess 
character of their drill or exercise. In later letters slso» 
over his own name, in one of his numerous controversies, 
lie tells more of the subject; pardcularly he speaks of a 

1 "JoQiBilt of Each Ftovbdii GoDgntt", pp. 135/* 
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MUitia Nonsense of i^Cg 

silly habit of firing at people with blank charges, at the 
ground or over their heads^ either in ridicule or in salute. 

Did any awkward or uncommcm fimire of a man oome 
in ttght of these hems, by a sudden excursion they 
snrpnsedy surrounded, and for a whtle^ bitried him in 
fire and smoke; then, with self-approving shouts, and 

breasts glowing with the thoughts of their valorous deeds, 
thev made a gallant retreat, and again joined the main 
boay. But never did these undaunted souls breathe 
more heroic ardor, than when some harmless maid^ some 
modest J air y drawn by the irresistible power of curiosity 
to see these public shows^ made her appearance. Then 
thqr summoned aU thrir courage, then they exerted all 
their firc^ to fill with alarms her tender breast. 

About a year and a half a^^o, some strangers, one of 
them a woman, \vere passing through the town nn a 
training-day morning just as the soldiers were assembling. 
They were fired at, and thereby, and by various motions 
and flourishes of the cuns, their horses were excessively 
frighted, insomuch t&t the woman was in imminent 
danger of her life«^ 

Pickering set himself to do away with this nonsense, 
and though he had not only the soldiers but also almost 
the whole town on his back, in remonstrance against 
stopping the old custom, he recorded success. On one 
occsoion, when a soldier in his company saluted him 
by filing at his feet, Hckering strudc him widi the flat 
of his sword.' 

But whatever might be done by the young bucks of 
Salem in 1769, the situation was changed in 1775. Had 

•TH«e two quotatioiM are from different letters, the first written as if by an 
old man, "A Military Citizen", and the second from Timothy Pickering** UtM 
oontrqverty. See the "Life of Timothy Pickering", by his son, 1, 17, a6, 27. 

*lbid, I, 28, joatMH, 
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there then heeti powder to use in shooting, it would have 

been devoted to target practice more serious than the Salem 
youth fooled with six years earlier. And to see a local mi- 
litia muster of the time when the great decision was about 
to be made, in a smaller and simpler rown, let us turn to 
^ the uiiique narrative of Ensign Henry Dc Berniere, then of 
the light infantry company of the Tenth British Infantry. 

The petulant Barker writes in his diary, January 8, 
1775, "Genl. Orders. If any Officers of the different 
Regts. are capM$ of taking sketches of a Country, they 
will send their names to the Dep. Adj. Genl. That is an 
extraordinary method of wording the Orda-; it might 
at least have been put in a more genteel way; at present 
it looks as if he doubted whether there were any such." * 

Eidier so fitf as Barker was concerned there were none 
such^ or dse perhaps his gentility was offended. At any 
rate, he made no application (at the opportunity to assist 
his general, and Gage found help elsewhere. For "in 
the latter end of February" Ensign Henry De Berniere,^ 
who was of a sturdier and more earnest type than the 
critical Barker, together with a Captain Brown, who 
for us is but a lay figure, received orders to sketch the 
roads and incidentally to test the political situation in 
Suiiblk and Worcester, and later in Middlesex. In the 
hurried evacuation of Boston, De Berniere (like Barker 

«"The British in Bcwton", p. 18. 

' Thia ntmc is spelt in various ways, with a targe aad small d, and as Berniere, 
BerniAra^tadBcniicve, M»rtiii,ialib''LiioofArieaMttW«nl'', gives the spell- 
iiigBindei«,aiidoltlieeapuia'«D«n^BKM^ TlwotigHiilfiiibBcfttHMiwat 
in « fOMU pamphlet, priated by Edo and Gill, 6<»toci, ta 1779 **lor the infor- 
mation and amusement of the run'ous." This is now quite rare, and the stu- 
dent is referred to the reprint, 2 Massachusetts Historical Society CoUections, 
IV, 204-219; the turndve of tiie Concord aqwdidoo is printed u Quurks 
Hudaoo't "Hinonr of Lconagioa'', t, ia6-tS7. 
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Ensign De Berniere Gois Spying 

later in Philadelphia) Icl't behind him the manuscript 
in which he recorded his experiences, and it was printed, 
to the enjoyment of those who like a plain tale, the author 
of which is not above admitting his alarm when he finds 
he himself in an unpleasant situation. In his account of 
retreat from Concord, De Berniere records no nervousness; 
therefore it would seem as if his mental disturbance in 
a less dangerous situation arose from the thought of the 
personal indignity which might come if he, a British 
officer, should be detected in the "brown cloaths and 
reddish handkerchief" of a Yankee rustic. 

It was in Pranungham that the two officers caught 
dieir ^impse of the provincial company at drill* 

We arrived [wrote De Bernierel at Buckminster's tav- 
ern about rix o'clock that evenings the company of militia 
were exercittns near the house, and an hour after they 
came and penbrmed their feats before the windows of 
the room we were in; we did not feel very easy at sedng 
such a number so very near us; however, they did not 
know who we were, and took little or no notice of us. — 
After they had done their exercise, one of their command- 
ers spoke a very eloquent speech, recommending patience, 
coolness, and bravery, (which indeed they very much 
wanted) particularly told them they would always con- 
quer if tney <fid not hrefk» and recommended tnem to 
diarge us cooly, and wait for our fire, and everydung 
would succeed with them — quotes Caesar and Pompey, 
brigadiers Putnam and Ward» and all such great men; put 
them in mind of Cape Breton, and all the battles they had 
gained for his majesty in the last war, and observed that 
the regulars must have been ruined but for them. — After 
so learned and spirited an harangue, he dismissed the par- 
ade, and the wnole company came mto the house and 
drank until nine o'clock, ana then returned to their res- 
pective homes lull of pot-valour.^ 

* 1 MiiMciiiniitti Hiitorical SodcQr GolleetNai, nr, M9-«ia 
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Nine o'clock, it may be observed, is a proper bedtime 

for those who are to begin their chores before five the 
next morning. The speech of the militia ofHccr would 
not have seemed so ridiculous to De Berniere had he been 
a litde better acquainted with the history of Cape Breton 
in 174';, and of Lake George ten years later. Indeed, 
had De Bemiere watted three weeks before writing down 
his story, his fresh remembrance of the retreat from Con- 
cord to Lexington would have prevented him from casting 
tlurs on the bravery of the men before whom "we began 
to run rather than retreat in order." More to the present 
point, however, is the fact that De Bemiere had no ridi- 
cule kit die drill of the milida. Had it been absurd to his 
solffierly eyes^ he could hardly have failed to remark it.^ 
It may wdl be befieved that the spirit of the times made 
the earnest drill of the Framin^^iam men an entirely 
different thing from the frolicking of the Salem youth in 
1769, when the Stamp Act had been repealed, and before 
the Massacre and the Tea Party had become signs of the 
new political situation. 

But in particular one thing Is to be noted, that in Fram- 
ingham, as doubdess everywhere in the province, there was 
no pretence that the preparation was not against the regu- 
lars. The Americans were to charge the British coolly. It 

had come to the point when war might begin at any time. 

* Other colnnies were drillini? as welL ChiHes Lee had recently written, "I 
WM prcMut at a review in Provideaoe in Rhode UUnd, ftod really never saw 
Miytiiwt pcrfxu** (Quoted k TnnfyuP^ ''Ansrieta R t w i l mia a'*, 
Pm t, S5I-SS4). Imwm aem vwif niMii^ bQt Iw Md had fluUttfy 
toot, and hi' w : ri oQ tbe tubject is better than Jotm Andrevrs* innocent ftdmi- 
ntkm of the Boston militia. Of these Lord Percy ;rrote in September, 1774 
("Letters p. 38): "They are, moreover, trained lour times in each year, so 
diat they do not make a despicable appearance as soldiers, though they were 
DBver JVC Eimwii 10 muiw id cbi i i ivc i wn Qcornqr >■ we dgw* 
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Fa pditicidly the sitaation had only gotie from b«d 
to worse. Thete was to be no repeal of die Massachusetts 
Act8> as there had been of the Stamp Act. In vatn Chat- 
ham, Fox, and Burke, with their followers, struggled 

in Parliament to change the measures which were taken 
against the colonies; they were outvoted at every turn. 
TTie king had made up his mind, and his groups of honest, 
or venal, or cynical followers did his bidding, litde sus- 
pecting that in England royalty was enjoying almost 
its last taste of real power, and that when once hghting 
began, everything would be changed. 

The reader of the documents of the day will mark, 
on the American fltde» a contentious if not decant attitude 
towards Gage as a senrant of the ministry,^ but a Icqrai 
and appealing tone toward the king. There is no reason 
to believe that this feeling toward the king was not genuine. 
Harried by the ministry^ the colonists were rductsnt to 
accept the hazard of war and especially uninUing to 
make die break with England^ and they saw in the lung 
thdr only recourse. It may be that Samud Adams, 
biding his time, knew how weak was the hope that the 
king would intervene to help them. But among the 
Americans in general it seems true that they hoped for a 
change in pohcy through his means. There was no 
general desire for a separation. Within a few weeks 
before the Nineteenth of April, Franklin, Washington, 
JeflPerson, and John Adams severally protested that there 
was no wish for independence.' The Americans waited 
for a change of heart in Britain. 

But they waited in Tain. Nothing is more significant 

^ it was the babit to speftk of Gagc't troops as the " ministehal umy,** The 
addnieftf idwCoas>w to Ub, October 9, 1774, approadNellMiflhiiident. 
• Bttierofi^i **H]«ocr of the Uaited Stttee**, Ceammtf Edhko, iv, sa6» 
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of the temper of Pariiament thtn the utterance of the 

majority in favor of the act which cut off the fisheries 

from the New Englaiidcrs. The speakers for the bill 
showed equal ignorance of and indifference to the needs 
of New England. The cowardice of the Americans was 
freely dwelt on.* The act was passed hy a strong major- 
ity. The decision was expected in America, and Warren, 
before it had yet beea declared, wrote the words, fre- 
quently quoted: 

If America is an humUe mstniment of the aalration 
of Britun, it will give us the sincerest joy; but, if Britain 
must lose her liberty, she must lose it alone* America 
must and will be fra. ... We mean not f30 make die 

[last] appeal until we can be justified in doing it in the 
sight of God and man. Happy shall we be if the mother- 
country will allow us the tree enjoyment of our rights, 
and maulge us in the pleasing employment of aggrandizing 
her.* 

The drcumiocudons and metaphors of Warren'a 
rhetoric ai« foreign to our day, but in reading the letters 
of the men of those times it must be remembered tha^ 
however higb-fiown their language, they meant just what 
they said. ''The last appeal"; "jealousy that our im* 
placable enemies are unremitting in thdr endeavors, 
by fraud and artifice as well as by open force, to subju- 
gate this people"; "the glorious cause of American 
liberty"; "the ungrateful alternative of a tame sub- 
mission to a state of absolute vassalage to the will of a 
despotic minister, or of preparing themselves speedily 

* Reports of the debates were seDt to America, and the tone of Parliament was 
well known in the colonics. See the letter of Richard Price to Josiah Quincy, Jr., 
concerning this debate, with the anecdotal charges of American cowardice at 
Lowsbuig. 2 Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, xvii, 287. 

• Fpoifabghftiii't *'Life of JoMph Warrea**, 447. 
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to defend. . • the unalienable rights of themselves and 

posterity against the avowed hostility of their parent 
state": these arc but samples, quickly and easily gathered, 
of the utterances of the laj>t few months preceding the 
outbreak of war.* We should express those sentiments 
differently now, but they are common in human nature. 
Pity it is that men are so ready for war, but the Americans 
felt that it was being forced upon them. 

And feeling so, they had learned their essential letaon. 
They intended not to be the aggressors. Not the men of 
Framingham merely, but the militia of every company 
In the State had been told not to fire first. They had 
watted for the attack in Salem in Febmarf, and it did 
not come. It vem«ned their intention^ no matter what 
the drcumstanceSy to wait to be attacked. 

*T1m7 are «U Irom the "Jounuli oi £ach Provincial CoognM." See pp. 54, 
110^ 144. 
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£ come, after these preliminaries, which are but die 



W sketchiiig of the background, the setting of the 
stage, to a closer study of conditions immediately before 
the outbreak of hosdlities. We know that in everf 
town were oneor moie comiMuites of militia or mtnutonen, 
often both, sometimes witJi an alarm company as welL 
The CoQccH-d, Acton, Lincoln, Bedford and Cariisle com^ 
panics, the only ones that were to be called upon to act 
in concert on the Nineteenth, had had one field day to- 
gether, in March. During April the very early spring 
kept every farmer busy with his plowing and sowing. 
The Provincial Congress [i:id been sitting at Concord 
and had only lately adjourned; the Committee of Safety 
had also been sitting in Concord, in close consultation 
with Colonel James Barrett of the town, who had under 
his supervision ail the munitions stored there. Hancock 
and Adams had not been in Boston for seme time, but 
they had been in steady ccnnmunicatioa with Doctor 
Warren by the agency of Paul Revere, the customary 
bearer of important secret news, whose last trip to Lexing- 
toil) to see the two leaders^ was on Sunday the sixteenth 
of April.^ Wlug and Tory, provindal and redooa^ had 
been watching each other, each alert for some move of the 

' Sec Pad R: vr-reV IrtTrr, Concerning his famnti? ride Revere left two 
written statements une in form a deposition, one a Icucr, both undated, 
though the (tepotitioQ (oot sworn to) reads almost as of 1775, and the letter is 
cdMMcnbljr kter. Thay w lathe puinjwiun ol the MmiicliiMiitli Hktoricd 
Society, and have been printed in GMTe "lib of Revere." The depoaition is 
much the shorter and relates only to the events of the ride; the letlir ttBt of 
previoua cveatt in Boatoo «od alto of Chorch't deoqptiao. 
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other. But in the game of waiting and spying the ad- 
herents of the king were no match for the Yankees. 

The men who loitered on street comers, idled near 
the fortifications on the Neck, or lingered anywhere 
near the troops, had a right to be where they were. For 
they had been out of work ever since the Port Bill went 
into force, because their trades were dead. Sailor or 
rigger or longshoreman or ropemaker, they had been 
idle for months, and had been maintained by gifts that 
had been sent in from all the other agonies. Even the 
men who used to pick up their living along the wharves 
by carrying small freight by boat, had now nothing to 
do, since the only boat that might ply in the harbor was 
the ferry to Charlestown — although some of the admiral's 
men might suspect that there were still hidden, here 
and there, boats that had not yet been seized. The 
carpenters of Boston had been out of work ever since 
they threw up their comfortable jobs of building barracks 
for the troops. All over Boston, therefore, men loitered 
day by day, fortunate in the mild weather, glad of the 
early spring, and willingly carrying on the unpaid, danger- 
ous, but rather pleasant occupation of spying on the 
occupations of the troops, the Tories, and the governor. 

These men all knew each other, and many of them 
knew, and were known by, the leaders of the Whigs. 
Between the merchants and professional men above, 
and the common workmen below, was a stratum of 
craftsmen whom it would be difficult to duplicate to-day, 
crushed out as that class is by modem factory competition. 
These were the leaders of the worfonen, die right-hand 
men of the heads of the Whig party. Chief of them was 
Paul Revere, long a trusted messenger, sometimes sent 
as far as New York or Philadelphia; he was also an 
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engraver of political cartoons, a silversmith whose work 
is precious to this day, and a man of solid substance with 
a workshop and residence in the North Square. 

All through the past winter Revere and about thirty 
others, "chiefly mechanics", as he wrote, had been on 
the watch, meeting privately and swearing secrecy on 
the Bible. Uneasy at finding that their doings were 
reported to the Governor, they had changed their place 
of meeting; and though iinaiiy convinced that some one 
In the Provincial Congress was regularly reporting to 
Gage, they had kept on with their watching. Toward 
spring they had taken to patrolling the streets all night 
in pairs, by turns, watching the movements of the soldiers. 
Nothing unusual was likely to escape their eyes. 

There was much superficial gayety in the town. The 
poorer Whigs were pinched and even the well-to-do were 
serious, and they had no reason for concealing it. But 
the officials and Tories wanted to carry things 'well. 
Boston had plenty of country loyalists who, to escape 
from the rough, unpleasant, and sometimes even threaten- 
ing attentions of their neighbors, had taken refuge with 
the troops. Their stories were in many cases sad ones; 
it is depressing to read the letters of such men as Jonathan 
Sewall and Richard Lechmere, deprived of their property, 
their occupation, and their ambitions, in the land that 
they loved.' Nothing can be said to excuse the cruel 
bitterness of party feeling except that Christian tfile'-ance 
has always failed in civil war, and that this, with neighbors 
on different sides, was even more of a civil war than the 
struggle of eighty-five years later. But so far no blood 
had yet been shed in Massachusetts. Out in the country 

*See 2 MassachttKtts Historical Society Proceedings, x, 4U-416 aad 2» 
XVI, 284/. 
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the Whigs had the upper hand, and they used it exacdy 
as the Tories would have used it if they had had the 
power, if we may judge by the utterances of one reverend 
gendeman who was cooped up with Gage.^ 

Meanwhile there was such gayety as always exists in 
garrison towns. Barker's diary tells of a ball, of a meeting 
of the Sons of Saiiu Andrew, of a celebration of the Queen *s 
birthday, of the meeting of clubs (and the governor's 
disapproval of high play), and of another ball '*by the 
Superior and Members of the Loyal and Friendly Society 
of the Blue and Orange", to which were invited the 
general and admiral and their ladies, and "a great number 
of the Gentlemen and Ladies of the town." It must have 
been a nervously gay little society that centered round 
the governor's residence, the Province House; and those 
who had much at stake must have been glad of its re- 
laxadons as a change from their secret apprehensions* 
More troops were coming, three mckre generals were soon 
to arrive, and then something would be done. So the 
councillors who had no official business to transact, and 
the judges in whose courtrooms no juries would sit, and 
the plain men of substance who sometimes mounted 
Beacon Hill to look into the distance which shrouded 
their pleasant homes, were serious and hopeful by turns, 
and command our pity as those who in life have played 
the losing game. Not yet lost, however. What was 
Gage going to do? 

The question interested every one in the town. Doubt- 

*Thc Reverend Samuel Peters ficd from Hebron, Connecticut, to Boston. 
On September 28, 1774, he wrote, **Six regiments are coming over from Eng- 
land and sundry men of war. So soon as they come hanging work will go on. and 
destruction will attend first the seaport towns." "Journals of Each Provtnciat 
Congress", p. 21. 
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less the older officers and Tories sympathized with the 
governor's problem, which was the more delicate because 
the provincials were only technical rebels as yet. The 
younger fry e^qxreased themselves freely on it, but beyond 
saying that they would drub the yokels and send their 
leaders to the gallows, had no doBnite plan. But the 
Whigs knew, from the leaders to the rank and file, that 
there were two things that Gage could do. 

He could adze tfadr leaders; yet they remained safe, 
though Warren continued to stay boldly in Boston. 
Or he could seize their military stares; and that would be 
a blow afanost equal to the first From Boston the Whigs 
had stolen their own cannon, those belonging to the 
local artillery companies — or at least they would have 
stolen all, if Gage and the Adn^iral hatl not ordered the 
last ones spiked, in despair oi saving them otherwise. 
But everything the Whigs had was very preciou"?, and 
they were afraid of loang it, especially since there were 
frequent rumors that Gage had been instructed to take 
some action. 

And the rumors were as nearly correct as rumors 
commonly are. The correspondence between Gage and 
his superior. Lord Dartmnuth, shows the two in virtual 
agreement upon the need of doing something. Writing 
on January iS« Gage cautiously expressed not his own 
opinion but that "of most people^ diat^ if a req>ectable 
fetoe is seen in the field, the most obnoxious of the leaders 
seized, and a pardon prodaimed for all others, govern- 
ment will come off yictorious.*' Nine days later Dart- 
mouth wrote that "it is the opinion of the King's serv- 
ants, in which his Majesty concurs, that the first essen- 
tial step toward reestablishing government would be to 
arrest and imprison the principal actors and abettors 
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in the Provincial Congress." * The matter was, however, 
left to Gage*s discretion. 

Had he felt keenly the pride of his position the 
king's representative, and the irritation of his impotence 
in the discharge of his duty, he might have acted horn 
exasperation alone. The governor of a latge province^ 
he had no authority beyond the mile or two of water that 
surrounded Boston, nor anywhere upon the mainland 
beyond the reach o£ Ins guns. The Continental Congress 
had voted that if tfae recent acts of Parliament were to 
be carried into operation by force, then all America 
ought to support Massachusetts in its opposition. Under 
Msnoie die Firovindal Congress had set up the madiinery 
of that opposition, and the men who managed it were 
frequently within his reach. Many a military man would 
have seized them at the first opportunity. 

One chance, almost too gcK^d to be missed, has already 
been referred to — -Warren's oration on March 6, when 
most of the Whig leaders could have been caught to- 
gether in the Old South meetinghouse. Gage did not 
act. Perhaps he was deterred by their boldness, for they 
had no fear of him. Samuel Adams wrote of the possibility 
of arrest» that had the officers in the church made any 
attempt, ''not a man of them would have been spared.*' ' 

Adttns was as mistaken as Warren had been when, 

'Hm eofffMpondenoe b eW i tien Gtge tad Dirtmovth it in tfae Ski of tlie 
dtlpimil Office ta London. Extracts were made from it by Jarcd Sparks, and 
thr parr -vhich coDcems this book is printed in his "Writings of Washington", 
111, 5c/i-5io, without any indiration nf the numerous omissions. But the corrc- 
spoadeoce may be found, apparently in full, in the volume for 1775 ia England 
Mid AMfica*. Bncrait TmoKripts, MS8. dnrinon, Neir YockPtibBelitiiifT. 
tad trill hem be lefemd to by dttei oofy. Aocording to e ktlcr m Foeoe^s 
"iknwiatt Archives", iv, oolaimi 386^ Gefe nedvvd Outnnth'e klttr of 
jMUMry 18 by March i8. 

>WfllU» "Life of Samuel Adams", 11, 381. 
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wridsg of Lord Perc/s expedidon widi die first brigade 

on March 30, he said that "had they attempted to de- 
stroy the stores or abuse the people, not a man of them 
would have returned to Boston." * Neither Adams nor 
Warren seems to have been aware of the power of regular 
soldiers over a militia. Gage himself was very slow in 
trusting to it. Had he not been doubtful of the wisdom 
, of the attempt, he would have taken the Whig leaders 
on the sixth of March, at no more cost of biood, and 
probably much less, than he fruidessly <pent on the 
Nineteenth of April. It may be that, knowing that many 
' of the Boston householders had anns» he was afraid the 
town would rise at his back. He seems not to have been 
relieved of this nightmaie until April 27, wfaen» having 
persQaded the people by a promise that they mi^t leave 
Boston (a promise wMch he broke), he reodved from 
them 1778 firelocks, 634 pistols, 973 bayonets, and 38 
blunderbusses.* But even if fdlowing Dartmouth's 
advice had cost severe rioting, that course would have 
been best in the end. The leaders tould have been hurried 
on shipboard or to the Castle in the harbor, the fortifica- 
tions at the Neck could have been closed to the country 
folk, and the town could have been subdued by a litde 
street fighting. It is interesting to speculate whether, 
depriv ed of the help of all the New England leaders but 
John Adams, who would not have been taken in that 
dragnet, the Americans would not have lost enet^. 
Certainly the moderate party in the Gmtinental Congress 
would have been gready strengthened^ and the dedanu 
don of independence long delayed. 
The speculadon is idle. Not at any time does Gage 

1 Ridiiid FiothiiigluB, "Life ol Warn* 44S. 
tpietliiQgluun, «*sieg6 of BoMm **» ^ 
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Gage HesUaUs 



seem to have seriously thought of arresting the Whig 
leaders. In spite of ali the stories, there is no evidence 
that he made any attempt to seize Hancock and Adams 
at Lexington on the Nineteenth of April. He suiiered 
Warren to live openly in Boston, reporting to the Com- 
mittee of Safety in the countiy ali of Gage s moves, and 
sending oat warning messages in advance of the troops. 
Wanen was able to leave Boston without hindrance after 
the news of Lexington had been brought to the town. 

As to Gage's other alternative^ it is a litde difficult to 
understand the woiktng of his mind, for he knew not 
only how difficult hut also how futile would be an attempt 
to seize the stores. To b^g^n with» he did not have the 
''respectable force" which he wanted. He had asked 
for twenty thousand men and he had but four thousand, 
and his comparative weakness was always present to his 
mind. As early as December 30 he was atraid of uii attack 
on the town, probably over the ice of the frozen Back 
Bay, for he issued elaborate orders to meet the contin- 
gency.* And when he contemplated the result of an 
expedition into the country to destroy the provincial 
stores^ he was quite accurate u\ anticipating the method 
that would be used against the troops. For Gage had 
served in the colonies, had l>cen at Braddock's defeat, 
and knew his ground whett> on the fourth of March» he 
wrote to Dartmouth; 

The most natural and most eligible mode of attack 
on the part of the people is that of detached parties of 
Bushmen who from their adroitness in the habitual 
use of the lurelock suppose themselves sure of their mark 
at a distance of 200 rods. ' Should hostilities unhappily 
oommence^ the first opposition would be irregular un- 

1 **Tltt British m Borton", pp. 15-17. 
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petuous and incessant from the numerous Bodys that 
would 8wim tD thcplace of ictkm, and all actuated by an 
enthuaasm wild and unpyveniable. • * • [Owe was| . • . 
firmly persuaded there is not a man amongM [them] cttia> 
bit of taking the command or directing the modons of an 
Armv. A regular encampment seems abhorrent to the 

fenius and inclniation of the People, much more is to 
e apprehended from their patience and cunning, in 
formmg ambushm*", whereby the light infantry must 
suffer extremely in penetratii^ the country.' 

If Gage was so sore of diis (and CEoept for the range of 
the provincial guns he was suflkiently comet) it is strange 
that he did not "sit dght" and wwt for his reinforce- 
ments. But in addition he was still more accurately 
informed concerning the provincial organization, for in 
the same letter he reported concerning the congressional 
committee consisting of "Handcock ", Church, Heath, 
and "Geary" (Gerry) whose business was "to observe 
the motions of the army, and if they attempt to penetrate 
into the Country immediately to communicate the in- 
telligence to [various officers who] are to send expresses 
round the country to collect the Minute Men who are 
to oppose the Troops; the minute men amount to 15000 
and are the picked men of the whole body of mUida 
and all properly armed. . . . Their whole maga2ine of 
powder consisting of between ninety and a hundred 
barrels is at Concord." 

*This is to be found la the Bancroit trao&cripts (see earlier footnote) in a 
wwowaiiiai cl Intelligent appeiMled tDGife^tlecivof Iftrch 4, 1775. Then 
ii off cooite an «nor m writia« rods intieid of yard* ior tlw nags cff the fUBM. 

Two hnndred rods was impossible; even with the rifle of those days two hundred 
yards was an extreme distance, and the provincials had only <^mr>oThHorcs. See 
the first chapter in Towmend Wheeler's "American Rifle New York, 1918. 
Hat f^i^ilar aoldierinf wat ''•Uiontat to tin genhN of the people", Waahbf* 
toa fenrP Iittr to liii coit* 
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Only a hundred barrels for a reserve of powder, and 
besides that, small supplies of everything else, odds and 
ends of cannon, few bayonets, poor canvas for tents, 
and little equipment of any kind. Gage knew almost 
as much as the Whig leaders themselves, for though he 
had failed to bribe Samuel Adams, Church was in his 
pay, and to Church, as member of the Committee of 
Safety, all information flowed. Gage knew, then, that 
of the thousand barrels of powder which the provincials 
hoped to secure, they could get but a small part, which 
was safely hicfden. He himself reported to Dartmouth"^ 
on March 26 as to the various stores in Concord, "At 
present they lay scattered in different places up and down 
the town and could not easily be come at by a party to 
be either taken or destroyed." * 

The wonder is, then, that with so much to lose and 
with so little to gain, Gage should have made a single 
move. He knew that seven hundred marines and three 
more regiments of infantry had sailed to his aid, and 
tliat a regiment of dragoons, exactly what he needed for 
a dash into the country, was under orders for immediate 
embarcation as far back as January lyth.^ When a little 

* See the Bancroft transcripts as above. The source of Gage's Intelligences 
was frequently Church; yet he may have learned the above at a result of the 
fccond ezpedkiofi of Ensign De Berniere and Captain Brown, who on the twen- 
tieth of March went to Concord, returning the same night. Berniere wrote. 

"We were informed that tlioy fuid fourteen pieces of cannon (ten iron and four 
brass) and twocohorns (light ntoriarsj, they were mounted but in so bad a man- 
ner that they could not elevate them more than they were, that is, they were 
fixed to one elevation; their iron cannon they kept in a house in town, their brass 
they had concealed in some place behind the town, in « wood. They had also 
a store of flour, ft;Vi, bah anJ rice; and a magazine of powder and cartridges. 
They tired their morning gun, and mounted a guard of ten men at night.'* 
(j Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, iv, 214-215.) 
' Bancroft Transcripts. 
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more waiting would so greatly have strengthened his 
force, why did he take action? 

Otic factor in his decision may have been the news fhnt 
the provincials had decided to raise an army. Crude 
and clumsy as this necessarily would have been, it would 
yet have added strong opposition to an eiqwdition of 
the regulars. For at least its field ofHcers could have 
consulted as to the measures to be taken, and would 
have had same plan to oppose him with. Tnxsps 
under arms^ no matter how little drilled, wodd 
have added greatly to the difficulties of Smith on the 
Nineteenth. 

But probably the greatest fcctor in Gage's dedsioii 
lay in hb own character. As a conciliator he was un- 
questionably well chosen. A reading of the Andrews 
letters is bound to convey a strong impression of Gage's 
patience and fairness. Percy wrote of his great lenity and 
moderation, and in regard to his relatuMis with the 
inhabitants said, "It is astonishing with what discretion 
and prudence he behaves himself.*' * So long as the 
English govern men t was conciliatory, Cage was exactly 
the man for the place. But when affairs passed beyond 
the stage where peace could be maintained, the good 
governor became the poor general. Extravagant as 
Charles Lee was in all his speech and actions^ there was a 
grain of truth in his statement to Burgoyne. "I assert. 
Sir, that he is ignorant; that he has from the beginning 
been consummately ignorant of the principles, temper, 
di^KMtioa and force of the colonials. • « . • He has never 
conversed with a man who has had the courage or honesty 
to teU him the truth."* Gossipy too, and probably not 

' Percy's Letteri, p. 37. 

*Aiinon'« **Remaaibrai}cer", iii, 151. 
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free from spite, as is the account written by Major Wemyss 
of the British army, it bears on its face [the outcome of 
Gage's plans being considered) a certain Liniount of 
verification. *'0f moderate abilities, but altogether 
deficient in military knowledge. Timid and undecided 
in every path of duty, was unfit to command at a time 
of resistance, and approaching Rebeihon to the Mother 
Country." Wemyss goes on to voice the whirrs of the 
time, that Gage was governed by his wife, a handsome 
American. The truth of that we do not need to know, 
so long as it is plain that he was generally believed weak 
in the power of command.^ 

Men who ate thus weak are notoriously likely to es- 
erase command suddenly and unwisely. It is always 
easier to do something than nothing, especially if pressure 
for action is exerted. Behind Gage were the urgings of 
the Tories * and the expressed desire of the nnnistry that 
he act against the "rude rabble" of the provincials before 
they could perfect their organization. To strengthen 
his hand Dartmouth had also sent him the opinion of the 
attorney general, that the charter of Massachusetts 
empowered the governor "to use and execute the law 
martial in time of actual war, invasion, and rebellion** y 
while further " the particulars stated in the papers you 
have transmitted are the history of an actual and open 
rebellion." * Although Dartmouth left the discretion to 
Gage, his desire was plain enough, and Gage might be 
sure that the news he had lately sent home would cause 

1 MS. by Major Wemyit of tl» Briti«h 9X0^* Coff b the Sparb pftpei^ 

Harvard College Library. 

* " Having been, 1 apprehend, worried into it by the oative Tories that were 
about him.** Gordon's Letter, in Foroe*t "Archives*', iv, ii, col. 626. 

tDafUnattCb to Gage, J«au«i7 37, 177$. 
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a pontile desire for action. In fact the oitler was already 
under way.^ 

As to Gage's lack of military talent, we need only to 
consider that one of the most mifortunate dectsians during 
the whole war has always been \M at hb door. When 
the Americans on June 17 rashly intrenched on Breed's , 

Hill, the majority of Gage's advisers were in favor of 
springing the trap that the provincials had laid for them- 
selves, and of cutting them off by landing troops behind 
them. Gage, by insisting on the bloody and ahnobt 
fatal frontal attaclc (^whose final success seems actually 
to have been due to his seizing the po\s der on the previous 
Septwiber) brought about a victory that was so near a 
defeat that the memory of it paralyzed the initiative of 
successive ccHnmanders during the rest of the war.' A 
good colonel Gage may have been, but he was no general. 
Though he had been with Braddock he invited a repetition 
of the famous defeat; and his service under Wolfe taught 
him nothing of that great man's secret of command. 

Yet the dedsion to send an expedition to Concord was 
not necessarily a serious error. It nught have been made 

^DftrtBKmdi to Gage, AprQ 1$, 1775. "It would •ppear to be aaoetiMT 

and expedient . . . that all cannon, small arms, and other military stores of 
cver>' kind, that m.-iy be in any magazine, or secreted for the purpose of aiding 
the rebellion, should also be seized and secreted, and that the persons of all such 
«• . . . . luve ooaumtted tbemadvei ia acts ol ticiMft Mid fdMntoa» cbovld 
betmttedaBdimpriMMied.'' C Rngland airf Amerio*, vdvmt foe iTySt Bta- 
aoix Transcripts, p. II}.) 

' Frothingham ("Siege of Boston", p. 127) gives at his authorir," for the 
sutemeat that Gage decided on the fronul attack at Bunker Hilt, "British ac- 
canat, 1775; MS. letter.** Ia die footnote to the aoooaat of the bettk in the 
"Memorial H»toc7af Boeton^ m, 83, Joithi Wimor makei tke ttatemettt t^ 
Gage ovemtled the majority of his ojuncil. A focsimile of the order for the day, 
given in the same footnote, is from Lieutenant and Adjutant Waller'i ordarif 
book, now in the postosioo of the Maasachuaetts Historical Society. 



What Might Hmfe Been 



It siicoctta A swift push of naounted officcfs to seize 
Hancock and Adams at Leringfeon» die amst of Warren 
at his home, a night march oif lighdy equipped troops 
reaching Concord at daybreak and with orders for an 
ahnost immediate return: these might have brought a 
quick success almost paralyzing to the Americans. Such 
plans Gage may have iaid^ and such a result he probably 
hoped for. 
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April 15th, Genl. Orders. 'The Grenadiers and 
MM. Light Infantry in order to learn Grenadrs. F.v- 
ercise and new evolutions are to be otf all duties 'till fur- 
ther orders.' This I suppose is by way of a bhnd. I dare 
say they have something for them to do." * 

So wrote Lieutenant Barker in his diary, doubtless 
reflecting the gossip of his mess. Probably they con- 
gratulated him as being of the light infantry^ and drank 
to the success of whatever expedition the general had in 
mind against the rebels." And very likely De Betniere's 
friends of the tenth regiment had much the same to say, 
wishing they might go in his place. 

Gage's little ruse was penetrated by others besides 
his officers. Gordon says that "it made the Bostonians 
jealous *V John Andrews mentions it in his letter of 

' "The British in Boston p. 29. 

'The Reverend Wi!!iam Gordon, already quoted, was minister of the third 
church at Roxbury, and is cxcciicnt autliority for the events of April 19, if one 
Studies not his history^ but his Ies»-weIl-known letter. Roused on the morning 
of the Nineteenth by the news of the fight at Lexington, he went to Dedham 
with his wife to be out of the way; but sending her southward a few days later 
(Stile'; records her passa^;c through Newport), Gordon himself, "knowing what 
untruths arc propagated by each party in matters of this nature [and here we 
have an early recognition of our modern propaganda], concluded that I would 
ride to Concord, inquire for mysdf, and not rest upon depositions that might 
be taken by others. Accordingly I went." I le produced the longest contempo* 
rary accounl of the battle, purportinp to be a private letter but intended for 
publtcaliun. It was printed "An account of the commencement of Mosttlities 
between Great Britain and America, In the Province of the Massachusetts Bay. 
By the Rev. William Gordon of Roxbury, in a letter to a Gentleman in 
England, dated May 17, 1775." The narrative is direct and spirited, and is 
filled with feeling ag.iinst the British. An early story, attcmptin^^ to be full, 
accurate, and even fair, it h far more interesting and certainly more reliable 
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April 20,* and Revere in his "Letter" says that he and 
his self-appointed patrol noticed not only this but some- 
thing more. On that same Saturday, "about 12 oClock 
at Night, the Boats belonging to the Transports^ were 
all launched, & carried under the sterns of the men of 
War. (They had pfe^iously been hauld up & fepaired.) 
• • • Fran these movemecitB, we dpected flomething 
•ericNit was to be transacted." 

Revere and his friends, watching from their hiding 
places the midnight launching of the boatB» oodd very 
wdl conjecture what Gage might have in mind. The 

Uutn the letter pubtUbed some years later as a part of Gordon's "History'*, 
mician with more of aa attoztpt at Uteraiy style, purged cf Hi feeling* aad 
MMMiriMit doetond fee ffnglirti ffnawnmprioit. TIm Letter lerapitloiMlf |^ 
iti avlliority, in most {daces building it from personal intemem with eyie- 
witnesses, for the larger part of its statements. The History has none of these. 
The Letter is to be found in Force's "American Archives", iv, ii, columns 6*5/. 
Abridgments arc to be found in various New England almanacs for 1776. It will 
hm be icfened to «• QoidiMi'e heum. In diitiiietioii from Ue Hiitorf. For 
fMw fKti of GofdaoTe lif^ tee Alka*« ''Aanieea Biognphici^ 
p. 389. 

1 Andrrws' letter, d.tted April 19, 1775, is of course of tlic twcnti'-th, .t?- it 
begins, "Yesterday produced a scene the most shocking tiiat New iingiand 
evo- bdKld**, and oootiniMt to tcU the ttofyas of the day before. The Andi«wt 
letters (written by John Andrews to his brother-in-law in Philadelphia) are to 
be found in the Massachusetts Historical Society's Proccedinr^ for July, 1865, 
1, viii, 316-412. They cover the {jcriod from February 24, 1772, to April 1 1, 
1776, and describe some of the most interesting events of Boston history, in- 
dndmg ^ IW Futf and ^ siege. Aadimrt wm « neKbwit of modmiie 
nmiM^ doieljr oliwrvmit of much t^t «eot 00, Aqogli holding no poiiliaa 
of any kind and not consulted ! } the Wlug leaders. The letters displax 'wtrf 
interestingly his changes of mind, now strong for patriotic measures, now 
doubtful as his prosperity is threatened, but on the whole consistently 
WUg. Entbdy withoat effort «t literary style, the letten are racy, gossipy, 
•ad fliivt. 

* Some ntiten have vsppomi diat tbo transports themselves were used for 
Gage's purpose; but they were of course the sailing ships that brought the 
troops from England. — For the difierence between Revere's Letter and his 
Deposition, see p. 50,/ooliMlr. 
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two ordinary exits from Boston were southward across 
the Neck and through Roxbury, and ^northward across 
the ferry and through Charlestown. Since plainly any 
expedition through either of these towns, even though at 

night, could not fail of detection, Gage was considering 
sending his troops by boat across the Back Bay to East 
Cambridge, whence by country lanes they could strike 
' the road to Concord without passing through the set- 
tled part of Cambridge. This is the plan which Long- 
fellow, in his poem "Paul Revere's Ride", so full of 
historical errors, calls "by sea." What the troops ac- 
tually did was to cross in boats a little more than 
a mile and a quarter of shallow and peaceful tidal 
water. 

It was probably these discoveries and the consequent 
suspicion that caused Warren to send Revere to Lexing- 
ton on the following day, Sunday, April i6. By letter 
or by personal explanation the news was given to Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock, who were then staying at 
the house of the Reverend Jonas Clarke. Returning, 
Revere made arrangement, apparendy on his own initia- 
tive, to meet the emergency in case Gage should be so 
thorough as to prevent messengers leaving Boston when 
his troops were in motion. 

" "I returned at night thro Charlestown; there I agreed 
with a Col. Con ant, & some other Gentlemen, that if 
the British went out by water, we would shew two lan- 
thorns in the North Church Steeple, uiui if by land, 
one, as a signal; for we were aprehensive it would be 
difficult [i. e., for Revere himselfj to cross the Charles 
River, or git over Boston neck.** 

The news, thus reaching Charlestown, would have a 
long start of the troops as they were slowly ferried to 
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East Cambridge, or tramped the lung detotir through 
Roxbury and Brookline.^ 

There is no Boston record of any importance for Mon- 
day the 17th of April and the daytime of Tuesday the 
1 8th. Percy and Andrews write nothing of those two daysy 
nor Revere. Rowe's diaiy is wholly unsiu|Mcioas. Barker 
occu{Me8 his pages rather fully with a record of pro- 
motions and an account of the pn^^ress of some regi- 
mental squabbles^ but says nothing of the new evoludons 
which he and the rest of the light infantry were sup- 
posed to learn. But we may be sure diat the provin- 
cials were keenly on the watch, and diat Gage was 

'llMqiiotetioQ»lR»IUfw^i''I«ner.'' llieAvefaseieftdnrwillbeaatb- 
fied to loam that tlie nwte pbaned hf Gtafe wn actndlf tiMs ilurteit at th* 

bird flies, going pretty directly northwest. Having, however, the diMdvaal^ 
of boats, marshes, aad a few miles of /.igrag roads, its only real advantage was 
aecrecy. News flashed by Revere's signal to Charle«town and overleaping the 
fcnj, would be alreadf tttned on a road leading alnuMt dir^y northwest to 
CoBcotd, lonang the roate ol the qpeditfan before Wctt CSi«hri4gft. Mcwan 
gers or troops going out by lUxd^ury would have several milet more of txaveL 
All this had its part in t!ic strategy' of the following day. 

Readers who desire to examine the subject more closely must study old maps, 
and those who have a knowledge of modem Boston and its environs must ac- 
cmtom themielvca to the dianget nnoe 1775. There «aa no bridge to Chaile** 
town, oolf a ferry. Tliere were no bridges to Cambridge until one reached the 
Boylston Street (the Stadium or Lars Anderson) bridge. The best map for the 
period is Pelham's of 1775, repraduced in small scale in the introduction to the 
third volume of the ''Memorial iiistory of Boston." A reproduction on a much 
lafger icale it lold by W. A. Butterfdd, Number 59 Braofiekl Street, Boilm. 
The men who talked aad wrote of dieae things in my boyhood (noubly Bdmud 
Everett Hale, my pastor, then a man of middle age) had a vivid memory of 
Boston comparatively unchanged. But in the eightcen-seventies the Back. Bay 
had become a waste of gravel filling, and to-day alniost every trace of the old 
ontUoe of land and water it gone, because of the filling of every cove, bay, and 
natih in BoeloQ» I>oidietter» WoAmf, BfooUinc^ Ouafaridfvort and East 
Cambridge, to name only the territory covered by thk booL Walliag^a large 
map of Boston and vicinity in 1859 shows a halfway stage between Pdham's 
and the map of to-day. For a careful study of the old topography, see Mr. Paul 
Brown'» end papers, made for thia vohinae. 
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busily and unsuspiciously compietmg his own secret 
preparations. 

Perhaps early in the atternoon he sent out a few small 
parties of mounted officers, whose business should be, 
in the evenmg when ordinary travel had ceased, to 
Stop all who appeared to be messengers. And he gave 
offders for the greiuuliera aad light infantry to embark 
at moonfiaCy which was not hur from ten o'clock. Their 
commander waa not to know hia destinatioa until the 
last moment. 

In sending the grenadiers and light infantry Gage had 
chosen what has often been described as the flower of 
his little army* But the grenadiers and light infantry 
would be the flower of any Bridsh or European army 
of that period.' In those days these were not separate 
corps, but attached to each regiment were two special 
companies, one of grenadiers, an ort^^imi/ation of long 
standing in European warfare, and one of light infantry, 
of much more recent date. The grenadiers were so called 
because, historically, they were armed with grenades, 
which were sometimes a part of their equipment much 
later than 177c. Yet their use had become more and 
more rare. The high, pointed caps which the grenadiers 
traditionally wore had been adopted for convenience 
in slinging their muskets; at such a time broad hats were 
inconvenient. Grenades, when carried, were in a pouch 
or slung horn a bandolier; in addition the men had fire- 
lock, bayonet or sword» and sometimes an ax or hatchet 
for assaulting palisades. But on ordinary service the 
grenades and extra equipment were not used, and) geo* 

* Almon's "Remembrancer for 1775**, ni, 86, says in reference to Game's de- 
tachment of grenadtcn and light infantry, "Everyone knows that this detcrip- 
lion comprehends the bett Mkd mott tcthre Uoqpt of ^ tAtM body.** 



The Grenadiers and Light Infantry 

crally speaking, the grenadiers had become merely a 
picked corps, armed like the rest. This is what they 
were in Gage's army. "The Gentleman's Compleat 
Military Dictionary**, published by Edes and Gill of 
Boston in 1759, and probably much studied by aspiring 
young militiamen, says, "the grenadiers are generally 
the tallest and briskest fellows, and always the first upon 
attack.** When Paul Revere, captured beyond Lexmgton, 
had hU hone taken away and given to one of his captora 
whose mafe was tired. Revere wrote in explanation, 
*'He was a sargent of Grenadiers, and had a small Horse**,' 
thus giving the reader of that day to understand that 
the horse was tired because the sergeant was a big man. 

Ga^'s grenadiers were, therefore, the men to do the 
heavy wodk of any expedition; bat the light intotry 
were^ in the present case, of even more importance. For 
these were pidud men also^ of more active build, lightly 
armed, and ready for the service as flankers which, whether 
Gage foresaw it or not, was on the following day to be 
almost the salvation of the expedition. Detaching the 
grenadier and light infantry companies, then, from each 
of his regiments, as was frequently the custom of those 
days. Gage caused them to be assembled late in the even- 
ing of Tuesday the iSth of April. 

It was the weakness of such a force that it was not 
trained to act together, nor to be commanded regularly 
by the men appointed to lead it. As it happened, no diffi- 
cult evolutions were reqiured of it; and yet it b a natural 
quesdon whether two regiments, led by thar own colo. 
nels, would not have beoi better under control on Lex- 
mgton green the next monung, and in the retreat from 
Concord. Certainly the soldiers could not have been 
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accustomed to their leaders, Lieutenant Colonel Francis 
Smith of the Tenth Regiment, and Major John Pitcaim 
of the Marines. 

Smith is said to have been chosen as the ranking regi- 
mental officer oi Gage's army, a reason good enough 
where no special qualifications were required. Of Smith 
are to be fbimd no particulars except in a fanciful tale 
printed by one Howe in 1827.* The undignified figure 
cut by the "Smith" of the early part of the story scarcely 
fits any one who had achieved the rank of a British lieu- 
tenant colonely and the story may be diamiased. &nith 
must be left to make his own impression on the reader 
of the actual story of the day. 

Why Pitcaim, die leader of the marines, was selected 
for dus expedidon, may periiaps be explained by the 
story, which can be traced to no contemporary source^ 
that he had previously examined the roads to Concord 
and had studied the town in disguise.^ The performance 
would be quite unusual for a man of Pitcaim's age and 
rank; but if he hud merely ridden to Concord openly it 
might have qualified him for the post. — It is one of the 
tan tali zations of historical study that many chatty and 
delightful writers make their statements with a charming 
vagueness that leaves a doubt as to historical accuracy. 
Maybe they recount a grandmother's tale, all the more 
interesting because it has gtx>wn in the telling; or perhaps 

'Of the edition all but two copies were burned, but the »tory is reprinted in 
Hurd't "Middlesex", u, 579-584, and in part in the BosUm J^riiur, April 20^ 
tS86. At it addnoet no importuit fiKta, l etm i loll of mi old nuui't bni^ tnd 
cadi iridi the impossible •tatcment that oq the Nineteenth Howe met Percf 

coming out through Chnrlr-tnwn instead of Roxbury, it is here disregarded. 

'Grindall Reynolds ( Historical and Other Papers", p. 180) refers to this at 
tradition; but S. A. Dralce ("Historic Fielda and Mansions of Middlesex", 
p. 381) accepu it at imOL 
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m aome old manuscript or printed in acme otherwise 
obscure book they have found the eye-witness' statement. 

A story like this of Pitcairn, first appearing in print a 
hundred years after the event, carries its own doubt; 
but there are many other anecdotes of the day of Concord 
Fight which so nearly approach the borderline of estab- 
lished iact that their exact position is difficult to define. — 
In the case of Pitcairn's choice for the Concord expedition, 
however, we are told that he was a seasoned veteran and 
general favorite, popular with Whigs as well as Tories. 
For those reasons alone he may have been selected for a 
post which was likely to demand diacredon and good 

temper. 

Besides the regular members of the compaaiea choaen 
for the detachment^ it ia veiy likely that there weie aer- 
eral that went as volunteers, especially among the officers. 
Gordon aaylBi "the companiea having been filled up." 
Drake makea Philip d'Auwgne, Duke of Bouillon, fttm 
the ahip Asia^ a member of the expedition, without say- 
ing how such a man came to be a British naval lieutenant.^ 
It is very likely that volunteers filled gaps in the com- 
panies, and Cooper depended on this when he made his 
hero Lionel Lincoln a member of the expedition.* 

Further, it is frequently stated that Tories went as well. 
If so, they served as guides. De Berniere is credited with 
being Smith's conductor to Concord; but unless he had 
more knowledge of the roads than his narrative shows, 
he was scarcely qualified. The ways across the Cambridge 

A. Drake, "Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex p. 358. 
* Harold Murdock includes in the expedition Lieutenant Colonel Bernard, of 
the Roya! Welsh Fusiliers, or 23d Regiment. I do not find him mentioned in any 
account of the whole day, except as wounded^ and in the absence of some coQ' 
taiq;K>rary ^tcmeat that, like Phcairn, he caaie oot witb Smith, it icenii tifett 
to Mmnie tlttt lie came o«t iHtii hb oira i^giinai^ iritik I^icf, on tl^ 
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marshes he may have learned in rambling around Boston; 
but the road from Cambridge to Concord he describes 
as if it were new to him. Besides, he passed it in the 
night.^ Tories, therefore, may very well have been needed 
to point out the roads, Gordon includes in the detach- 
ment "several of the inimical torified natives." Shattuck 
says that "Captain Beeman of Petersham was one."* 
The account in the Wmxester Spy of May 3 says that 
each searching party in Concord "was supposed to have 
a tory pilot", and furthermore, that a young provincial, 
forced by the troops to assist in carrying the wounded, 
identified one Warden, "a barber who lives in Boston", 
with the troops, and "heard them say, he was one of 
their pilots; he likewise saw the said barber fire twice 
upon our people." Young Murray, son of councillor 
Murray, was captured. That Tories went out with 
Smith seems to be proved by the proclamation reported 
to the Provincial Congress on June 16, proposing to par- 
don all enemies who Surrendered, except Gage, Graves 
the Admiral (who was very heartily hated), "and all the 
natives of America, not belonging to the navy or army, 
who went out with the regular troops on the nineteenth 
of April last, and were countenancing, aiding, and as- 
sisting them in the robberies and murders then commit- 
ted." ' But though it must be true that with Smith went 

' t Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, iv, 21$. 

' " I^Iistory of Concord", 107. 

'This ofTcr of pardon was of course mrrcly n piece of rliodomont.idc, and was 
in ridicule of Gaw's bombastic pnxlam.ition r.f June 12, written by Burtrnync. 
Gage's paper, beginning, "Whereas ilie infaluaied mulliludes " and containing 
an offer of pardon to all except Hancock and Adams, "whose offences are of too 
flagitious a nature to admit of any other consideration than that of condign 
punishment", (which words were literally repeated by tlie provincials crncc^n- 
ing Ga^e, Graves, and the Tories who went out on the Nineteenth) is one of the 
unconscious humors of the siege of Boston. 
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various Tory guides^ tMr acttoos on the day are lost in 
the coiafiision of the general story. 
The nnmbera of Smith's force are yariously stated. 

The provincial proclamation just noted names them as a 
thousand; Gordon says "eight hundred men or better, 
officers included/* Evelyn of the 4th Regiment, wliu 
went out with Percy, says "near 700 men." Stiles quotes 
an officer of the 59th Regiment as saying "six hundred 
men including officers.** l^rker says "about 600 Men." 
The highest British e.stiiiiatc is in tlic Richard Pope Man- 
uscript, which states that the detachment "made 21 
companies, consisting of 800 men." Contemporary 
statements differ, therdbfc, as widely as four hundred 
men, with the Americans giving generally the higher 
figures^ the British the lower.^ The common agreement 
of American historians has been on eigiit hundred men» 
but the latest aathority, Hardd Murdock» in his careful 
computation sets the figure at less than seven hundred.' 
The number probably was in the neighborhood of seven 
hundred men* 

Such, then, was the detachment sent out under Smith, 
always to be distinguished from the brigade which went 
to Its rc6cue under Percy. As wc have said, when once 
his orders were issued. Gage surely felt that everything 
had been well prepared, and that the rest should go like 
clockwork, since no one could discover his plans. 

*"JounuJ of Each Provincial G>ngress p. 345; Force's "American Ar- 
chives**, IV, u, 626; "Journal and Letters of Capuin VV. Glanville Evelyn'*, 
p. 53; Stiles' " Literary Diary", i, 575; "The British in Boston", p. 31. 

'Shattuck, Frothinguam, Bancroft, WclU, Charles Hudson, Losting, E. £. 
Hile CMemovul Hbtory of Boitim'O* Josttii WiMor ("NamitiTe and Orid- 

mI HUtory of America", vi, 123). 
• **The Nioeleeatli ol Aprii", p. 47. 
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IN war/' wrote Stedman in 1794, almost the first 
English soldier to write of the American war, where 
he had "served under Sir. W. Howe> Sir. H. Clinton^ 
and the Marquis Comwallis", — ^ 

. . . there is nothing that so much avails as secrccv of 
design and celerity of execution: Nor, on the contrary, 
so hurtful as unnecessary openness and procrastination. 
General Gage on the evening of the eighteenth of April 
told lord Percy, that he intended to send a detachment 
to seize the stores at Concord, and to give the command 
to colonel Smith, "who knew that he was to go, but not 
where." He meant it to be a secret expedition, and 
begged of lord Percy to keep it a profound secret. As 
this nobleman was passing from tne general's quarters 
home to his own, perceiving eight or ten men cfMi versing 
together on the common, he made up to them; when one 
of the men said — "the British troops have marched, 
but they will miss their aim/' "What aim?" said Lord 
Percy. "Why,*' the man replied, "the cannon at Con- 
cord.*' Lord Percy immediately returned on his steps, 
and acquainted General Gage, not without marks of 
surprise and disapprobation, of what he had just heard. 
The general said that his confidence had been betrayed, 
for that he had conmiunicated his design to one person 
only besides his lordship. 

1 See the tide page to hi* " History of the American War.*' It has been stated 

that Stedman served on the Nineteenth, as a mcmlicr of Percy's brigade; but 
had he been able to claim so early a connection with the war, he would have 
added Gage to his collection of commanders. While he shows excellent knowl- 
edge of the early part of the day, he makes too little of the retreat ka one who 
had taken part in it, and seems hazy as to Percy's method of crossing the river. 
The quotation here given is from his "History of the American War", t, 134, 
correcting three mtsprintt. 
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It has been frequently said that the ^'one person only" 
was the general's wife» who told his plans to thie Americans. 
A basis for this conjecture has been seen in the statement 
in Reverend WiUiam Gordon's "Ifistoty"/ that '*a 

daughter of liberty, unequally yoked in |X)int of politics**, 
had previously sent warning to Adams in Lexington. 
But this was not necessarily Mrs. Gage, nor was Stedman's 
**one person only** necessarily a uoman. No other 
hint has come down that Mrs. Gage was untrue to her 
husband's fortunes. It is wiser to leave such a speculation 
to those who like romance, and find the true explanation 
of the discovery of Gage's plans in more natural causes. 

It is true that at the actual start of the expedition 
the British took what they probably considered sufficient 
precaution* Visiting the American camp in October^ 
1775, Jeremy Belknap gathered the following statement, 
which, supposing it to be deserter's news, is credible 
enougiL' 

On the night of April 18. . . their men were not ap^ 

prised of the design, till, just as it was time to marcn, 
they were waked up by the sergeants putting their hands 
on them, and whispenng gently to them; and were even 
conducted by a back way out of the barracks, without 
the knowledge of their comrades, and without the ob- 
servation of the sentries. They walked through the 
street with the utmost silence. It bdng about ten o'clock, 
no sound was heard but of their feet: a dog, happening 
to bark, was instantly killed by a bayonet. They pro- 
ceeded to the beach under the new |x>wder-house, — the 
most unfrequented part of the town; and there embarked 
on board the boats, which had their oars mu&ed to 
prevent a noise. 

>Goid(m't "HMtory", 1, 309. 

* I MuMffhmew HiiioiiMl Sodetj Ptoeeediiigi, iv, pp. S4«^ 
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But all this attempted secrecy would be fudle before 
the men whom Percy met on the Common^ whose knowU 
edge of the movement of the troops might come to them 
in the simplest way in the world. This is plain from a 
reading of the ninth chapter of Cooper*s "Lionel Lincoln.** 
The youthful hero of that overdone novel, the survival 
of which is due only to its depicting historical events, 
finds himself, on Beacon Hill, in conversation with a 
British subaltern, who exclaims, "*Ha! listen, sir: there 
they go, now; the pride of our army! 1 know them by 
their heavy tread.* 

"Lionel did listen attentively, and plainly distinguished 
the measured step of a body of disciplined men, moving 
rapidly across the common, as if marching towards the 
water-side." — ^And any other man in his senses, being 
upon the Common at that fairly early hour, could tell, 
although the moon had not yet risen, that troops were 
moving. The men whom Percy, probably muffled in 
his military cloak, interrogated, may have thought that 
the troops had marched out by the Neck. Others, watch- 
ing more closely, interpreted more clearly. As for the 
objective of the expedition, every one knew that Concord 
was the only place at which Gage would strike. 

There are various stories of the way in which the news 
came to Warren. S. A. Drake says, "If the British grena- 
dier had not gone into a shop with his accoutrements 
on, or if the Province House groom had not been indis- 
creet. . . ." ' And E. E. Hale tells how the British 
soldier Gibson let out the secret.- Other traditional 

•"Historic FiclJs and Mansions of Middicbcx", p. 354. 

* ** Memorial History of Boston m, 6S, footnote, Belknap (sec previous foot- 
note) has a $tory of an informant kept in pay by Warren. If American, pay wa» 
not necessary. Whether American or British* theit would not have been time 
to put him on the Kent, as in Belknap's story. 
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tales relate similar stories. Richard Frothmgham, in 
his "Lifeot Warren", says merely that a vigilant patriot 
informed Warren that the troops were marching, and 
gives for his authority, "manuscript." At any rate, 
it is certain that the news came to Warren's ears very 
soon after the troops were afoot and even before it was 
brought to Revere. 

Warren acted at once. Revere g^ves two statementa 
in his manuacriptSy which pncticidly agree. In the 
Dqsoation he says: 

" I waa sent for by Doct'. Joaeph Warren^ of said Boston, 
on the evening of the i8di of April, about xo ^lock; 
When he desbed me *to go to Lexington, and inform 
Mr. Samoel Adams, and the Hon. John Hancock Esq, 
that there waa a number of Sol<fierai compoaed of Lf|^t 
troops, & Grenadera, marching to the bottom of the 
Common, where was a number of Boats to receive them; 
it was supposed, that they were going to Lexington, 
by the way of Cambridge Kiver,' to take them^ or go to 
Coni:ord, to distroy the Colony Stores.*** 

Warren, therefore, had the story quite as completely 
as Revere could have learned it from his friends, or as 
Gage himself. 

In his ^'Letter" Revere gives this additional information. 
"When I got to Dr. Warren's house, I found he had sent 
an express by land to Lexington — a Mr. W°^ Daws." ^ 

William Dawes, Junior, was, like Revere, an experienced 
expreas rider for the Whigs. Just turned thirty, he had 
lately thrashed a soldier who inaulted his vif(^ and had 

1 Revere uses the name Cambridge River as syoonjrmow with the ChariM. 
The two sometimes appear together on old maps. 

' For the rides of Revere and Dawn, and for the route of Smith's detachment. 
Me die fliap M tbt iaiide cl die fraat oofcr of tlua voliiiBQ. 
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been concerned in the successful plot to steal from under 
the eyes of a guard the cannon belonging to the artillery 
company commanded by the Tory, Paddock. In lifting 
the cannon he had silently to endure the pain of having 
his cuff button embedded in his wrist. When the wound 
troubled him, he went to Warren, to have it dressed, 
when his refusal to tell how it had been injured was as 
good as an explanation to the keen doctor. Dawes was 
therefore just the man for Warren's needs, and served 
him well at such a time. For disguise, he had been accus- 
tomed to travel as a farmer or miller, often with a bag 
of meal behind him on his horse; perhaps on this occasion 
he dressed the same part. We are told that he arrived 
at the "lines" on the Neck at a time when the gates 
were open for the passage of some regulars, and Dawes, 
"attending their motions apparently as a spectator, was 
allowed by the connivance of the guard at the gate, 
who was privately friendly to him, to pass out with them." 
— So much for the coolness of the man whom W^arren 
had chosen, and such was the result of Dawes' evident 
habit of scraping acquaintance with such of the soldiers 
as he found to be friendly fellows.' 

Not satisfied with but one messenger, and probably 
not sure whether Dawes had been able to leave the town, 
Warren sent for Revere, who if he could get away would 

* These sutements are taken from W. H. Holland*! ** William Dawes and Hi» 
Ride with Paul Revere", privately printed^ Boston, 1878. See pp. 26-27, 33- 
34,37. Holland depends on statements written out by Dawes' luo daughters. 
The credit for Dawes' exploit has sonictimes btrn given to Ebcnezer Dorr, 
doubtless because of the similarity of the names. Dorr was a leather dresser 
who carried the news as far as Roxbury, but does not appear to have taken the 
trouble to relay it further. Sec Holland's book. Controverting the statements 
made by "C. C." (Catherine Curtis) ia the "New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register for 1B53'', p. 139. 
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ake a shorter route. Revere s story of his leaving the 
.own is simple. 

** I left Dr. Warren, called upon a friend, and desired 
him to make the signals. I then went Home, took my 
Boots Surtout, & went to the North part of the Town, 
wViere I had kept a Boat; two friends rowed me across 
Charles River, a little to the eastward where the Somerset 
Man of War lay. It was then young flood, the Ship was 
winding, & the moon was Rising. They landed me on 
Charlestown side." 

In this simple statement lies the germ of much con. 
trovcrsy and the spring of much romance. From which 
steeple the signals were hung out, and who hung them, 
have been the two questions most fertile in dispute. It 
seems right to believe that the steeple was that of Christ 
Church, srill standing, and that the friend of Revere 
was his long-time companion, Captain John Pulling.* 
Family traditions have naturally been added to every 
turn of the story, more particularly the one concerning 

* For an argament in favor of the Old Brick Meettnghoiue in North Square 
see Richard Frothinnham's "The Alarm on the Night of April l8th, 1775.'* 
Vafious writers have argued on both sides. The deciding argument seems to be 
that of Reverend John Ixre Watson, in two letters published in Massachusetts 
HUtorical Society Proceedings, ist series, xv, pp. 163/. The lint points out 
that Revete would have trusted only a known friend like Pulling, and not New> 
man the sexton; the second that not only was Christ Church known the North 
Church before this linic. but that its steeple was far the better for tlii^ purpose. 
On this latter poiut see also Holland, "William Dawes and his Ride with Paul 
Revere", who uses Revcrc's own drawings of tlie two charches to prove the 
grester suitableness of Christ Church» whose steeple was taller, better situated, 
and w'th more convenient windows for displaying the signals. In **The Paul 
Rc\'erc Signal Lanterns" patnplikt, Conconi, 1S76, WilHani Wheildon Ti^-'^'-s 
that Christ Church was used for liie signals, and argues that tlie lantcins were 
not hung, but merely held for a short time. Wbcildoii argues stront^iy in favor 
of Newmaa, but is so dogmatic, and in other parts of lus paper is so very posi- 
tive, that he prejudices bis own case. 
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a certain woolen petticoat which Revere received out of 

the window from a fair young Whig, to whom he com- 
nmnicarcd his need of something to iTiuffle the cars- Such 
unaiithenLicatcd embroideries on the theme of Reverc*s 
plain narrative have not half the value of the picture 
which he unconsciously sketches as his boat is rowed 
to the eastward of the Somerset. Tt was young flood, 
and the ship was wmding with the turn of the tide; an 
alert sentinel would have seen the boat against the rising 
moQii» but the boat passed and gained the shadow of the 
shore. And Paul Revere, quite unconscious of the heroic 
figure which he was to make in history, found Colonel 
Conant, who had seen his signal^ and "went to g^c me a 
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WITH Gage's troops embarking, and Revere and 
Dawes starting with the alarm, what were condi- 
tions in the country? Outside of the town there was, dur- 
ing Monday the seventeenth of April and Tuesday the 
dghteenthy no feeling of alarm, even among those to whom 
Revere's news of the aixteenth had been told. Such is the 
way with people before war. What Gideon Welles wrote 
of 1861 was exactly applicable to 1775. "Neither party 
appeared to be apprehoisiye of or to realize the gathering 
storm. There was a general belief, indulged in by most 
persons, that an adjustment would in some way be brought 
about, without any extensive resort to extreme measures. 
• . • Until blood was spilled there was hope of recon- 
ciliation." So in that spring of 1775 people went about 
their daily tasks with no preparation for the outbreak. 
The farmer planted his crops, the minister his garden, 
the women tended their children and performed their 
daily tasks. And though in the evenino;?? the men drilled, 
and by candlelight cast bullets or made cartridges, no 
practical thought was given to the almost certain knowl- 
edge that when trouble came it would break out along 
the road from Boston to Concord. No system of refuges 
for women and children was planned; beyoncl having 
men nighdy on the watch at Roxbury and Charlestown 
and Concord, no certain method of spreading the news 
was concerted; and most particularly, no rendezvous was 
appointed for the gadiethig of battalions or regiments, 
no strat^ was devised for meeting an attack or cutting 
off retreat, and no method of coordinating the nulitta 
under a single will was worked out. 
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Looking l>sck upon that dme^ haying in mind die 
hideous facts of war as practised in 1914, the innocence 
and simplicity of our people in 1775 is amazing. It is 
true that no German had come to pieadi systematic 

ruthlessness; that was all in the future. No memory of 
Indian terrorism disturbed them; that was all in the 
past. Since Philip's War, a century before, no one had 
been killed by an enemy within many miles of Boston, 
and the idea of death and ravaging now, if it presented 
itself, was easily dismissed in the face of the smiling 
prosperity and serenity of that lovely countryside. Per- 
haps instinctively our people depended on the known 
humanity of the British, and in that they did well; but 
they had yet to learn that war even at its best (if it has 
any best) is very terrible. And so they went through 
the modons of getting ready, while neither practically 
nor emotionally did tl^y perceive what was to oome. 

The only bodies that concerned themselves with the 
news that went out horn Boston on Sunday were the 
committees of safety and supplies. Hiese, since the Vro-^ 
vinctal Congress had adjounMsd 00 the fifteenth, had the 
sole charge of pubUc affairs, and they confined them- 
selves strictly to the business of looking after the military 
stores. Instead of planning to move minutemen into 
the danger zone and women and children out of it, instead 
of prcparmg to break down bridges, fell trees across the 
highways, and pick out a few vantage points at which 
the regulars could be withstorxj, instead fto be hrieO 
of calling on their mllttnry men for the advantage of their 
skill, they acted as civilians and sought only to conserve 
their supplies. 

The reasons are not difikult to ^ve. In the first place, 
even the milida, generals and all, were under the orders 
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of the Committee of Safety. The proposed army had 
not been raised; there wns no staff organization to act 
on its own initiative and plan for the emergency. So 
new was the situation that even though there were on 
the conunittees Colonel Heath (who seems not yet to 
have assumed the generalship to which he had been 
appointed), Colonel Palmer, Captain White, Colonel 
Gardner, Colonel Lee, and Colonel Lincoln, they seem 
to have acted in a civilian capacity. So far as we know, 
no proposition was made to consider the present a military 
emergency. If such a proposal was made, it was not 
acted on. 

And, in the second place, these militia officers had had 
litde more practical experience than the Honorable 
John Hancock, who sat with them and sometimes liked 

to call himself colonel because of his one-time service 
with the governor's guards in Boston. Some of these 
men may have served, when younger, in subordinate 
capacity in the Indian wars; they may have read (as we 
are told that Heath did) the campaigns of the great 
Frederick. Heath and Lincoln were to serve in Washing- 
ton's military family, and to gain the affectionate regard 
ot that great military genius. But neither ot them, nor 
any of the men there present, was experienced enough 
to see what should be done and influential enough to 
insist on doing it. 

And further, they were handicapped by the ingrained 
idea that the breaking of the peace should be on the part 
of the British. Determined to wait until the blow was 
struck, they never looked beyond in order to make sure 
that the return blow should be effective. 

So these two committees, »tting together, voted dur- 
ing the seventeenth of April to appoint officers of artil- 
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lery here, and of infantry there; they desired Colonel 
Barrett at Concord to raise an artillery company, with 
no immediate thought that cannon might be as useful 
to them as to Lord Percy; they settled upon the pay for 
the captains of artillery cornpanies, and for the "T.ieu- 
tenant of hre-works"; and for the drummers and lifers 
they decided to allow more pay than for "common men"^ 
perhaps becauae any one could fire a gun while very few 
could make music. And they showed only a little un- 
eaainessy late in the day, when they ordered that the 
four aix^poiindera at Concord be transported to Groton, 
and two seven^mch brass mottats to Acton. 

This was at Conoord. The next day the commtttees 
met at Menotomy, which is modem Ai^ngton, perhaps 
to be nearer to the source of news. Still ntdng together, 
and with more apprehenmon diat sometliing was going 
to happen, they began to order die military stores from 
place to place. The ammunition was to be distributed 
in nine diiicrcnt towns; part of the provisions was to be 
removed from Concord: ammunidon ca.rts were ordered; 
companies of Matrosses (which are artillerymen, few of 
whom had as yet been enlisted) were to be stationed 
at six towns; each of the "twelve field picees belonging 
to the province" was to be provided with thirty-three 
rounds of " Round4)hot, Grape-Shot, and Canisters of 
Langrage", together with cartridges, tubes, and wads; 
certain materials were to be carried from Stoughtonham 
to Sudbury^ and certain others from Stow to Groton; 
various stores, apparently at Coooordy should be divided 
with other towns; the powder recently ordered to Con- 
cord shoiild be kept bade^ or if it had come it should not 
be made up into cartridges; and the musket baUs at 
Concord should be buried. And after these hesitatiiig 
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and fumbling preparations the committees voted, possibly 
thinking that more might be learned the next day, to 
adjourn until nine the next morning instead of the cus- 
tomary hour of ten.* 

Perhaps as early as noon on this Tuesday, the eight- 
eenth, Gage's groups of officers had begun to leave the 
city on their appointed tasks.^ It was not unusual for 
small numbers of them to dine in the nearer taverns^ 
and when several of them took their meal at Cambridge 
it was not specially remarked. Not till late in the dajr, 
when this dozen or so of men, instead of returning to 
fiostcm, started farther into the country, was their acdon 
noticed. But then neither the falling dusk, nor the 
military cloaks that covered their anns, were able to 
conceal them. After the meeting of the Committee of 
Safety, two of its members had started toward their 
homes in Charlestown. *'Mr. Watson and myself/' 
wrote Richard Devens in an undated memorandum 
some months afterward, "came off in my chaise at sunset. 
On the roiul we met a great number of B. O. [British 
officers] and their servants on horseback, who had dined 
that day at Cambridge. We rode some way after we 
met them, and then turned back and rode through 
them, went and informed our friends at Newell 's. We 
stopped there till they came u]:> and rode by. We then 
left our friends, and 1 came home^ after leaving Mr. 
Watson at his house." ' 

Devens' friends were three other members of the Com- 
mittee of Safety who were to spend the night at the 

» 8«e "Reooids of the Committee of Safety.** la "Journal of Each Provtttdil 
Conpress", pp. 516-518. See also Force's "American Archives", i\ , ii, 742/. 

'Belknap (i Massachusetts Historical Socie^ Proceediagi, IV, 84-66) bM 
moe of them leave towo "just before night." 

• FiQtfaingbm't **Sie8e of Bortoo", p. ij^jMrnH. 
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tavern in Menotomy where the committee had met.* 
These were Messrs. Gerry, Orne, and Lee, and they 
deemed the matter of sufficient importance to send word 
to Hancock at Lexington, warning him of the coming 
of the officers. Hancock, staying with Samuel Adams 
at the house of the Reverend Jonas Clarke, apparently 
took steps to see what the officers were about, and later 
in the evening sent word to Gerry that the horsemen had 
gone on to Concord^ and that warning would be sent to 
that town. As events proved, the officers did not go as 
far as Concord^ and neither did Hancock's warning. 

On receipt of Hancock's assurance that he had not 
been molested, Gerry and his two friends calmly went 
to bed, evidently persuaded that nothing further was 
to happen. 

Meanwhile, at about the same time, a young Lexington 
man, Solomon Brown, having come home from Boston 
early in the evening, told William Munroe that he had 
seen nine British officers on the road, '^travelling leisurely, 

sometimes before and sometimes behind him; that he had 

discovered, by the occasional blowing aside of their 
top-coats, that they were armed." * Munroe was the 
orderly sergeant of the Lexington minutemen, and feeling 
responsibility for the safety of Hancock and Adams, 
gathered a guard of eight men, and posted himself with 
them before the door. In doing this he must have talked 
with Hancock concerning the officers, and as messengers 

* Devent' memoniodum says Neweirs Tavern; the records of the committee 
say Wetherby's. A memorial tablet has been erected before the nte of the 
Black Horse Tavern in Arlington. These three were the same. 

'See the deposition of William Munroe taken in 1825, in Elias PhinneyV 
*'Hiftory of the Battle at Lexington", reprint of 1875, p. 33. See alio deposU 
tion of Solomon Brawn, taken in 1775* in SbaUiick*« ** History of Concord", 
p. J41. 
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to Concord he sent oiF Solomon Brown and two other 
Lexington men. Munroe and his guard remained at the 
Clarke house, and it was they who, awake and afoot, were 
able to spread the alarm as soon as Revere brought it. 

And Revere made good time. Dawes must have had 
the start of him, for Revere had to pass the river, and 
there was some delay after landing before he could get 
his horse. Probably he was but half expected in Charles- 
town, since the signal might have been taken as meaning 
that he could not leave Boston. Richard Devens, return- 
ing from Menotoniy, had early been informed— from 
what source his memorandum does not say — that the 
British were "all in motion**, and were surely coming 
out. Waiting, however, for authentic news, he was told 
of the signal lanterns; he did not see them, for his memo- 
randum speaks of but one; it is probable that Conant, 
on the watch, sent him the news. On receiving it, Devens 
at once sent an express to Hancock; and a little later, 
when Revere himself landed, busied himself in getting 
a horse for him as well. Before Revere left, Devens 
warned him of the officers who had been seen on the 
road.^ 

* For the proper coordination the reader may study Revere't "Letter** (GbM** 
"Life of Revere", i, 180/., or printoJ with some slight error'?, i ^!a'^sachusctts 
Historical Soc iety Collections, v, lOjjf.). He will find the Devens memorandum 
in Frothingham's "Siege of Boston", p. $T,jootnote. William VVheildon excited 
fainuetf unduly over his interpretatioii of the Utter, aeeming to believe that 
Deveni could not get any new* of affairs in Boston except through Revere. 
Through other channels news could come to Charlcstown as to unusual move- 
ments of the troops; it is simply another proof that Gage could not hope to keep 
his expedition s^ret. Any such news, reaching Charlcstown, would be brought 
to Devens as a member of the Committee of Safety. Devens was wary enough 
not to act on mere rttmor, and waited until positive news, through Rcvere*s 
dgnal, was received. What became of the "express" that he then sent off, 
is conjectural. Frothingham believes that this %vas a verbal rr.cssa?:? referred to 
by Jonas Qarke; if so, it is hard to believe that the Clarke household would 
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Revere^ when finally ready to starts in spite of his delays 
was well in advanceof the Bntish. He had tcAd Devens 
that the troops were actually in the boats, hut their 
lumbenng ship-tenders were much slower than his li^t 
craft, thcdr route was modi longer, and it is possible diat 
they had to make mote than one trip* It was early 
moonlight when he started. Our modem Paul RcTreres, 
celebrating his ride, take their departure by daylight, 
escorted by a rroop ot calvary, by boys, dogs, and possibly 
by acri)plan(fs; at regiilar stations they speak into radio 
transmitters, informing a world of listeners-in that the 
regulars are coming out. But Revere himself started 
at eleven o'clock at night, alone, unarmed, and facing a 
silent mad that very likely was picketed by armed men 
as well horsed as he. 

Nevertheless he first tried the direct road. This was 
by the left or southerly side of Charlestown common, 
after he had crossed the neck— for Charlestown was a 
peninsula like Boston, and its common was on the main- 
land. He had got nearly opposite the place where Mark, 
a negro criminal, had been hung in chains (a spot fdunly 
marked by a gallows on PeUuim's map) when he saw 
under a tree two men on horseback, whom he presendy 
made out to be Bridsh officers. ('^I was near enough 
to see didr Holsters, & cockades.") One of them started 

be trying to sleep when Kcverc arrived. (See text, p. 90.) It seems more 
IOb^ tluit tfab ireriMl managt wm btonght by Soloinoii Bcoin^ and hMymg 
to <lo mcMljr iridi tlie moveineiiCi of the iHflyiit<d cAoen, wis Acted od And 
then dUmisaed. Possibly tho Dwnt c^ieM WM Mopped bf the offioen who 

tried to halt Revere. 

Wheildon is also troubled by his interpretation of the end of the Devens mem- 
«nadtim("I proeufcd ehoneandMBteffP. Revcietogivebtdliseaee«tM»- 
aotaaf and ienogtoQ") for he tfabhi Devent wiihed to take to Umietf the 
credit of Revere's ride. But no tttdt iaterpwrtataon il deceiiafj. SeeWhc&doiW 
'*The Feul Revere Signal Untwnt." 
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toward Revere, the other prepared to cut him off should 
he dodge the first, Tuming his hone short about» Revere 
"rid upon a lull Gatt<^ for Mistick Road *\ and got dear 
away, for his pursuer, endeavoring to cut hun off a 
shorter route, mired himself in a clay p>ond. 

Revere's course was now unopposed. At the top of 
Winter Hill he might have taken the direct road to Menot- 
omy; instead he turned to the right and went into Mcd- 
ford, a detour of but a few miles; he waked the captain 
of the minutemen, and after that alarmed almost every 
house until he got to Lexington. Dawes, having farther 
to go, reached the same destination, the minister s house, 
half an hour or more later. ^ 

There were staying with Mr. Clarke's family that nij^t 

>F. W. Cobora, CThc Battle ol April 19th, 1775", page 25) mMrafod die 
diiteiifre eaitfollf with the qrdonieter of his biqrefep and nwie Revwe'e ride 

to be 12 86/88 miles, and Dawes* 16 61/88. 

The student will see that the above account of Revere's ride, and also further 
statements concerning Revere, have been arrived at by collating paraphrasiag, 
Aod quotiiig Revere's two namtivei. 

Aeaceoiaqrietlie aimof the hittoriui end not flomftoee^ ooecuiaottoofre* 
Ijacatljr warn the reader of Longfellow's indifference to (perhaps igoonuwe ofO 
historic fact. Another poet, less distinguished, upon learnini?, perhaps, the title 
of " Wiiiiam Dawes and His Ride With Paul Revere", achieved the line "as they 
dadied through the shadows side by side." A little reading of HoUand's book 
would heTe prerented tliet nuieoiioeptioii. But no cibjccdon to Uitorieel 
AOCOrtCf ctn be raised to the lines "pronounced " bjr tbe Reverend Jolui Pkl^ 
pOQtnttibeceldmtioaof theoompletion of the Acton monument in iSsat 

" The foremost, Paul R?vcre, 

At Warren's bidding, has the gauntlet run, 
Uneotiied, and, deahing into Lenngton, 
While nudniglit wfftpe him in her mantle dark. 
Halts at the house of Reverend Mr. Clark." 
It must be that the rest of the poem, occupying six pages of close print, was 
not up to sample, for the audience, having sat before an empty banquet table 
for tiro hours, finally beaune i mpeti c nt fer their dinner, end "made tome coo- 
eidemble datier vidi didr knim and ferioi.** tlie poem, aeooapaiqring an 
enthm the Hononbk GsMie 8. Bontifcll, wac pnUiahed in 
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Mrs. Thomas Hancock, John Hancock's aged aunt, and 
her protege Miss Dcnx>thy Quincy^ who was Hancock's 
fiancee. Hancock was also there himself, and Samud 
Adams. The household had received two warnings con- 
cerning the British officers who were afield; but think- 
ing that they had gone on to Concord, and believing it 
to be enough if they sent men to warn that town, they 
had seen to the performance of that duty and had gone 
to bed, but probably were not all asleep. For what 
happened at the house we have two accounts, one related 
forty-seven years afterwards and written down immedi- 
ately by General Sumner, to whom it was told by John 
Hancock's widow, then Madam Scott; and one deposed 
to in 1825 by William Munroc, the sergeant on guard at 
the door. According to the canons of historic research, 
it is scarcely to be expected that the memories of these 
two old people were still accurate; and according to all 
police-court rules of evidence, it would be suspicious 
if they exactly agreed. Accordingly we are not to be 
surprised if Munroe and Madam Scott disagree as to 
whether Hancock had a gun, nor if the sergeant has 
forgotten Dawes* name and calls him Lincoln. These 
statements are not really material, and we arc obliged 
to the sergeant for the picturesque story of Revere's 
arrival. 

"About midnight. Col. Paul Revere rode up and re- 
quested admittance. I told him the family had just 
retired, and had requested, that they might not be dis- 
turbed by any noise about the house. ' Noise!' said he, 
'you'll have noise enough before long. The r^;ulars 
are coming out!*" 

A tradition says that Hancock recognized Revere's 
voice, and called out, "Come in. Revere. Wc are nut 
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John Hancock. 
Enpraved by Paul Revere from Copley's portrait. 
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alraid of yo//." Revere delivered his message, and then 
the peace of the house was indeed broken. It was not 
till daylight, perhaps not till Revere's coming a second 
time, that Hancock could be dissuaded from his deter- 
mination to fight beside the minutcmen. He was "all 
night long cleaning his gun and accoutrements.*' Ap- 
parently it made no difference when Adams, clapping 
him on the shoulder, said to him, " that is not our business; 
we belong to the cabinet.'* It was more to the point 
when it was pointed out to him that in risking his person 
he was doing exactly what Gage wanted; and his wavering 
mind was at last settled when he was told that a British 
officer had been asldng for Clarke's tavern. By the time 
the crins had almost come, Hancock was at last persuaded 
to make his escape.^ 

In the meantime^ Dawes having arrived. Revere had 
set out again with lum to alarm Concord. They were 
overtaken by a young Doctor Samuel Prescott (a Con- 
cord man who had been calling on his sweetheart in 
Lexington*), whom they found to be a "high son of 
Liberty." As they rode, Revere told his companions 
of his experiefice with the two officers, and his belief 
that still others were on the road before them. Neverthe- 
less they went on, arranging to alarm every house, Prescott 
willingly helping them, and useful because he knew the 
people. As Rc\are expected, he came upon i^iorc officers; 
it was when he was again alone, the others havmg stayed 
to alarm a house. Seeing before him but two ofHcers, 

* Compare the deposition of Wilfiam Munroe, already mentioned, with the 
reconcrtinn* of Madam Scott, New England Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter, viir, iSS After Hancock's death, his widow had married again, and in 1822 
was a widow a second time. It must be said thai her memories of two great 
mea aie diiappointingly netger and frivolous. 

> Shattucfc'a *'Hiifeoiy of Goiicofid*', p. loi. 
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as he thought, he called to his friends to come up: "there 
were two, & we would have them." * In an instant he was 
surrounded by four, and when young Prescott came up, 
the officers, with drawn pistols and emphatic oaths and 
threats, forced them to go through a pair of bars, which 
had been let down, into a pasture.^ 

**When we had got in, Mr. Prescot said *put on/" 
and taking the left, while Revere took to the right. Jumped 
his horse over a low stone wall, and escaped. Revere 
had no such luck. Observing a small wood^ he spurred 
for that, intending to leap from his horse and escape 
on foot; but when he reached it, out started six officers, 
who seized his bridle, and at the muzzle of their pistols 
made him dismount. 

Some of his captors abused him much; later, he said, 
they insulted him, calling him rebel, which we do not 
consider as much of an insult as did he. But one of his 
captors was a gentleman, questioned him courteously, 
recognized his name, and played a game of bluff with 
Revere, at which the Yankee had the better. "He 
said . . . they were only waiting for some Deserters 
they expected down the Road: 1 told him I knew better, 
I knew what they were after; that 1 had alarmed the 
country all the way up, that their Boats were catch'd 
aground, and I should have 500 men there soon." 

Surprised, these officers called their leader from the 
road. Major Mitchel of the 5th Regiment. His questions 
getting no better answer from Revere, he ordered his 
whole party to the road, and with them Revere and four 
other prisoners who now appeared from the bushes. These 
were Solomon Brown, Hancock's messenger to Concord, 

^ Cft>s»cd out in the original, but still legible. 
*The traditional »pot is now marked by a tablet. 
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and two other Lexington men; having fallen into the 

officers* ambush, they had waited here some hours. The 
fourth man was a harmless peddler. These Lexington 
men the officers had been questioning about Hancock 
and Adams/ and if they had a chance to tell Revere of 
this, it may well have been he who carried the news to 
the two leaders. Once in the road, the party started 
back toward Lexington, Revere being put in the care of 
a sergeant, who had orders to kill him if he attempted 
to escape. The Lexington men, dismounted and with the 
reins and girths of their horses cut, were presently dis- 
missed; but Revere was taken nearer to the town, until 
the officers were halted by the sound of a voley of Guns, 
which appeared to alarm them very much." The Major 
asked Revere the way to Cambridge, and then consulted 
with his subordinates. 

Here we are nearest of all to an attempt to capture 
Hancock and Adams. This small party of mounted men 
might have seized the patriot leaders and rushed them 
away. But with Prescott escaped toward Concord, and 
Dawes vanished back toward Lexington, with Revere's 
story in their minds, and now this volley of alarm guns 
in their ears, they may well have felt that their mission 
had come to a tr uitless end. It would appear from later 
evidence that they believed Revere's story of five hundred 
men assembling at Lexington; but even if they did not, 
the sound of the volley assured them that more armed 
men were on the green than they could sately meet with 
such distinguished prisoners. They may have had dis- 
cretionarv orders to take the Whig leaders, but if the 
project had been in their minds, they gave it up. The 

* Elijah Sanderson's depoaition of Elias Phinney's "Histor/ of the 

Battk of Lexington/* 
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major gave Revere's good horse to the sergeant^ cut 
the saddle and bridle from the man*s tired nag^ and let 
the prisoner go. 
Taking a road that would avoid the town, the officers 

went to meet the expected troops. On his part, Revere 
went directly to the minister's house, where he tound 
Adams and Hancock, the latter still undecided. His 
news, and the urgent advice of others, settled the matter. 
The two leaders of the Whigs started, Revere accompany- 
ing them, on the road to Burlington. Leaving them 
after a few miles, Revere rested for a little space, and 
then returned to Lexington to see what was yet to happen.^ 
Whether he again met Dawes that night, or what 
became of the other Boston messenger, we are not sure. 
Dawes escaped from the two officers who pursued him 
by a trick characteristic of the man. Riding at full speed 
into the next barnyard, he shouted as if to call the inmates 
of the house to his aid. His horse stopped so quickly 
that he fell and lost his watch; but though the house was 
empty his pursuers departed more quickly sdll, and he 
got safely away. The watch was later returned to him. 
But little more is known of his doings that night; Dawes 
is out of the story.* 

' It is a mistake to say, as some have done, that Hancock and Adams were 
in a little wood near Lexingtun at the time of the shuuting, and perhaps in sight 
of it. Revere't evidence to the contrary ia sofKcient, but tee in addition the 
deposition of William Munroc, "I however conducted them to the north part 
of the town." For the further adventures of the two leaders, the salmon that 
they sent for for their dinner, and the spoiling of the meal by a frightened yokei» 
see Madam icon's trivial reminiscences, referred to above. 

'See as before^ Henry HoUand** "WiUiam Dawes and Hu Ride with Paul 
Revere.** 
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UPON Revere's arrival with his news, the alaim was 
at once given tn Lexington, and the minutemen 
assembled. There were a hundred and thirty men that 
gathered,' under the leadership of John Parker. For an 
hour, from perhaps one o'clock to two, he stood with 
his men on Lexington green, and waited what might 
happen. Then as the night, though dear and bright, 
was cold, and as diere came neither the British nor 
further news of them, he dismissed the company, with 
orders to be ready to assemble at the call of the drum. 
Perhaps at the moment of dismissal tliey lircd the ahirm 
volley heard by Revere and his captors. But then those 
whose homes were near by went to them; others stayed 
in the Buckman tavern, hard by the green, and apparently 
Parker was with them, waiting for news.' 

But not planning. There is nothing to show, least of 
all in his actions, that he had planned to do anything 
more with his men than just to stand, in silent and in- 
dignant protest, while the regulars marched by to Con- 
cord. For Parker knew, as well as the men on Boston 
Common to whom Percy had spoken, that the only 
objective of any expedition which Gage would send out 
must be Concord, where alone were assembled stores 
enough to be called a military depot. The regulars 
were going through Lexington; Parker had no intention 
of stopping them, but he would protect the town and the 
women and children. Had the regulars arrived in the 

* This included tlie men of the alarm list. See Charles Hudson's "History of 
the Toiro of Lexington", p. 142,/oofmirr. 
'For map of Lexington, see page 107. 
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night, as was expected, the minutemen might have re- 
mained unperceived in the place where they finally 
assembled, a hundred yards froiti the Concord road, 
ready on the spot if injury were offered. But there was 
surely no thought of ^sputing the passage, and appar- 
endy no consideration of what, in a larger military sense, 
was the best use of the company at this crisis. To send the 
women and children to safety, if need be under guard, 
and to put the rest of the company under the command of 
Colonel Barrett at Concord, was apparently not consid- 
ered. It was not the function of a militia captain to 
decide the problem. Before now he should have received 
instructions from his colonel upon the point. But the 
colonel had ^ivcn no thought to it, nor the generals, 
nor the Comnuttee of Safety. And John Hancock, 
still polishing his weapons near by, the man who before 
long was to feel aggrieved that he was not appointed in 
Washington's place — he had no more notion of the gen- 
eralship of the situation than to suppose that the proper 
thing to do was to stand in the open to be shot. If 
Samuel Adams had any ideas on the subject^ he kept 
them to himself.^ 

' The only military man who ever expressed himself on this subject was Heath. 

But he^ in his "Memoirs'* of 1798, p. iz. us explicit. **This company continu- 
ing to ttand so near to the road, after they had certain notice of the advancing 
of the British in force, was but a tx) much braving of danger; for they were sure 
to meet with insult, or injury, wliich they could not repel. Bravery, when called 
to action, should always take the strong ground on the basis of reason/* No one 
else raised the same question, so far as I have seen, until Harold Murdock sug- 
gested, in 1923 (sec his "Nineteenth of April, 1775", PP- -3~25). that "Parker 
acted under <jrdfr?; th.it the p->st he ti>ok was not of hi-- c';- ►isinw', Samuel 
Adams, the great agitator, iiad been a guest of Parson Cjui k'5 lor days, and he 
was the dynamo that Icept the revolutionary machinery in motion . . . and 
now did he feci that the time had come to draw once more tlie British fire? " — as 
at the liirie of the Massicre. Mr. Murdock'* ar^iiinei'.t has force; but Adams 
had no miliiary authurity over Parker. 1 1 1 ceim more likciy Uut when Adams 
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In that period of waiting and listening, and perhaps 
of dozing, the only events that might have roused sus- 
picion were events that did not occur. Tradition says 
that as many as three messengers were sent down the 
Boston road, none of whom returned.^ Instead of re- 
garding this as suspicious, it was taken as confirming 
the idea that there had been » false alarm* Then sud- 
denly ThaddeuB Bowman, a fourth mcneager, came 
g^dk^fung to the tavern with the news that die British 
were dose at hand. 

Bowman's word is said to have been supplemented hf 
Benjamin Welltngton, who came running in on foot. 
Parker gave the order to summon his men. The drum 
was beat and alarm guns were fired. There was starting 
from repose, the snatching of weapons^ shoudng^ running, 
all in die early dawn. As William Munroe formed the 
men in two lines on the open green,'^ they were in plain 
view of the road. 

It was just at this time that Revere and Hancock's 
clerk, returning from seeing the Whig leaders into safety, 
approached the tavern. At parson Clarke's house they 

saw the machinery moving toward an outbreak, be nude no eSbsxt to pMvent 
it. Parker and hi^ men, although cnHstcd militi-i, verr planning to act exactly 
as civilians do when they claim the right to stand where they choose in spite 
of the police. They were not soldiers enough, as yet, to know how their mere 
appetnaee b tcmt wodd net vpoa tiM fcgnhit who ctM 

* See A. W. Bryant to dial dbct^ "iMittm Hiflocical Society's Proceed- 
ings", im, 146. B<7nntk«ppti«nl|f qoodnfnpenMviikinenwoedanlieM 

ton tradition. 

' See William Munroc's deposition 1825. Phiimcy's "History of the Battle 
of Ledagtatt**, reprint of 1875, p. 34. "Jaiww daylight nad enttriie, Capt. 
Tbeddeoe Bomnen lode up and inlonaad, tluit tlw n^gnUn were near. The 
drum was then ordered to be beat, and I was commanded by Capt. Parker to 

parade the company, which I accordingly did, in two ranks, a few rt>da north- 
erly of the meeting-house." Bowman's title of Captain, Uke Revere's title of 
Colonel, was gtm to him Uttr. For Welttngton'i aeira, aee Pliianey, "History.** 
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had been told that no troops were c^Jriling; but now they 
were met by a man *'on a full Gallop" who called to 
them that the troops were *' coming up the Rocks." 
The Rocks were in Menotomy, miles away; but next 
the two men were told that the regulars were close by. 
Appealed to by the clerk to help secure a trunk of Han- 
cock's papers, Revere went with him to the tavern and 
**up Chamber*', where out of the window Revere saw 
the British **very near, upon a full March." ^ 

On the green there was confusion. Some who had no 
ammunition hastened to the meetinghouse for a supply, 
it is said,^ though why they had none it would be hard 
to explain. Some, coming without arms, stood by as 
spectators.' There may have been two score of these. 
The highest American estimate of the militia m line was 
seventy. Perhaps the approaching regulars were seen 
by them, for some, it is said, wished to leave the ranks.^ 
These statements are all from the depositions of fifty 
years later, which say further that Parker rebuked and 
threatened his men, told them to stand fast, and warned 

iRevcrc's "Letter." 

* Eb^nezer Munroe's deposition of 1825. Possibly the men haJ fired away as 
alarm a good deal of their powder. John Munroe's deposition says that they 
went to save the powder. 

'Deposition of Elijah Saiidenoii» 1825. 

'Deposition of J se[ h Underwood, 1825. 

'Depositions of John Munroc, Ehenezer Munroc, Nathan Munroc, and Jo- 
seph Underwood, all of 1825. In contrast with the depositions of 1775, which 
are good legal evidence, these late depositions are talkative and gossipy, do not 
confine themselves to the deponents* actual knowledge, and were aimed to bring 
out what each man could tell. It is therefore difficult to accept Parkei'^s im- 
puted words: "If tiicy want to begin a war, let it begin here." These arc said 
to have been cited by William Munroe at a muster of about 1 820, the old ser- 
geant adding, "For them is the very words Captain Parker said." Yet they do 
not appear in Munroe*« deposition of 1825, and in fact are first to be found in 
writing in a tetter of Theodore Parker (Captain Parker's grandson) m 1858. 
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them not to fire on the British. Elijah Sanderson de- 
posed, " Twas ali in the utmost haste." * At this period 
* of confusion Revere and Hancock's clerk, carrying the 
trunk, passed through the militia, and heard the cap- 
tain say, "Let the troops pass by, and don't molest them* 
without The[y] begin first." * 

Begin what? Parker did not then realize that his drum 
and alarm guns had been taken as a chaUenge by the 
advknciAg officerB, that the sight of his men would be 
as meat to a dog to the soldiers who had long stood the 
baiting of the Yankees m Boston. Not yet did he think 
of the disparity of numbers. He stood on lus riglit to 
parade on the green n^iere the men of Lexington had 
drilled since lirst the place was a town. It was brave^ 
but it was not war — there was no war as yet. 

See "Source Problem"! in United State? History", pp, 9 and i^j. TbslBt ftbow 
gives M much credence as seems right, to the stone* ol oU meu. 

^Dcpoiitioo of Elijah S«ndenoa« 1825. 

•RcmTt "Depoiitioa." ' 
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BUT war was coining. For while Revere was riding and 
the alarm was spreading, and while the Lexington 

men had almost decided that the news was false. Gage s 
"secret" expedition had gut itself under way. Before 
tnoonrise the troops had marched down to what was 
called the "foot of the Common", which was at or near 
the vanished Fox Hill of the old maps. The tide was 
low,' but there must have been water enough for the 
embarkation. The spot was near the westerly side of 
our present Park Square, and according to W ulhng's 
map of 1859, which shows much of the modern hlling 
as merely projected, Edward Everett Hale was right in 
saying that the course of the boats was about the line 
of our present Arlington Street. The distance was at 
least a mile and a quarter, and the landing was on swampy 
ground at Phips* or Lechmere's Farm or Point, now East 
Cambridge. The place is now so filled and built up that 
nothing can be traced of the old topography; but it is 
known that the courthouse of to-day stands near the 
site of the old farmhouse.' 

With the expedition was Lieutenant Barker, the grum- 
bling diarist, whose jottings, with those of De Berniere, 
are the only first-hand British unofficial accounts of the 
experiences of the detachment. The landing may have 

^Revere** "Letter**: **It was then younp flood." Note that in Pelbam't 
map an arm of deeper water reached through tlic flat- .ilm-^'^t to Fox Hill. 

The place was earlier called Phips's Farm, and later Lci linu're*'? Puint, the 
laUcr being the naodcrn name as a terminus of electric cars. Richard Lcchmcre, 
who owned the farm In t775« acquired it by marrying the daughter of Spencer 
Phip<. See "Memorial History of Boston", in, 6$ and 105-107. 
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been completed anywhere between eleven and twelve, 
on what Barker calls Cambridge Marsh. "After getting 
over the Marsh where we were wet up to the knees, we 
were halted in a dirty road and stood there 'till two 
oclock m the morning waiting for provisions to be brought 
from the boats and to be divided, and which most of the 
Men threw away, having carried some with 'em. At 2 
oclock we began our March by wading through a very 
long ford up to our middies." ^ The hour of their starting 
is more likely one, to give time to reach Lexington at 
sunrise;' but in the slow start the British showed them- 
selves to be amateurs in the art of war. Had they saved 
two hours, or even one, they would have passed through 
Lesdngton before daylight, could have started back to 
Boston earlier, and many events of the day would have 
been different. 

1 '"Hie British in Bocton", pp. 31-31. (Alio in AOmde Monthly for 1877, Vol. 

39t P' 39^*) Barker's story of the Nineteenth extends to page 37, and hence- 
forward will be referred to without footnote. Barker's cliar>' was chanced upon 
in Philadelphia, by Miss Elizabeth EUer}' Dana, but when, after buying the MS., 
she examined it she found it "deficient in having no account of the expedition 
to Lodngton and Concord. The only explanation of this was that the writer 
was too busy to describe it. A ctoser inspection, however, showed that the 
diary was paged in tiny fipures, 50 small and faded that they had been over- 
looked. Four paecs (two slieets) were thus found to be missing'. Inquiry was 
made of Miss Burbeck [the original owner] who reported that she had nothing 
more. Mim Dana then wrote to Colonel Gardiner [who had the Burbeck pa pert 
for study] asking if by any possibility the missing leaves had come to him among 
the Burbeck papers. To her great joy they were found and returned to her, 
brln^ins the lonped-for-narr,itive of the nineteenth of April — the fullest and 
most important part of the whole Diary." Colonial StKiety's Publications, 
V, p. $2. The diary was printed with some abbreviations in the Atlantic 
Monthly iat 1B77. and with more fullness in 19*4 under the title **The British 
in Boston", edited by Harold Murd'.rk. In six months the edition was out of 
print, and unless the student is fortunate enough to have acces.s to a copy of it, 
he must consult the Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 39, pp. 389-+01, 544-554- 

'Hie Richard Pope MS. also says two o'^clock. De Berniere says twelve, 
whkh is as much too early as Barker's seems too late. 
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Smith's route can be ea^Iy traced. On Pdham's map 
of 1777 the main road that he followed is called Charles- 
town Lane; later it was called Milk Row^ and later still 
Milk Street^ Somerville. To>4ay it is called Somerville 
Avenue, and Smith followed it to modem Elm Street, by 
passing through which, as well as Beech Street, he joined 
in North Cambridge, about a mile north of the colleges, 
the Boston road to Menotomy and Lexington, the two 
towns which he could not avoid in going to Concord. 
This road is modern Massachusetts Avenue. At the 
"foot of the rocks" in Menotomy the road diverged from 
the modern route, and climbing over the hiii, joined it 
again a half-mile farther on.^ 

In Menotomy stood the tavern where the committees 
of safety and supphes had met the previous day^ and 
where Gerry, Ome, and Lee had peacefully gone to 
sleep. It was well past midnight when they were roused 
by the approach of Smith's detachment. Half-dressed, 
they stood at a window and watched the march of the 
troops, until, when half the column had passed, an officer 
and a file of men turned toward the tavern. Not until 
then had it occurred to the Whigs that, the house being 
known as a meeting-place of the committees, they were 
in danger. Waiting for nothing, they hurried down- 
stairs. "Gerry in his perturbation being on the point of 
opening the front door in their faces, when the landlord 

>F. W. Coburn, in hit "Battle of April 19, 1775", has minutely traced the 

xr.urr from house to house, telling the traditional stories of the routed inhabi- 
tants. At places the tnxjps asiced for water, or inquired the meaning of lights 
at that late hour. At the Foot of the Rocks a shoemaicer and his wife were said 
to have been casting bullets when disturbed, but passed their occnpation off 
as the bfewiDg of herb tea. — The name, Foot of the Rocks, is carved near this 
place on a stone by the roadside; tfii'; may have been a part of the original lOCk/ 
formatioa, but is on the modera road, not the old oae. 
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died oat to hiiiH *For God's sake don't open that doorf 
and led them to die bade of the house, whence thejr escaped 

into the cornfield, before the officer had posted his guards 
about the doors. There was nothing to conceal them 
from view in the broad field but the corn stubble which 
had been left the previous fall a foot or two high, and 
that was little protection in the bright moonlight. Gerry 
stumbled and fell, and called out to his friend, 'Stop, 
Ome; stop for me till 1 can get up; I have hurt myself/ 
This suggested the idea, and they all threw themselves flat 
on the ground, and, concealed by the stubble, remained 
there, haif-dodbed as they had left their chamber, till the 
troops passed on. Coi. Lee never recovered from the 
efiects of that midnight eiposure; he died hi^ess than a 
month from that night."' 

At a halt upon his march. Smith ''called his Officers 
together, and gave Orders, that the Troops shotdd not 
file, unless fired upon/* Soon after this, probably dis- 
satisfied with his progress, he ''detadied six Companies 
of Light Infantry, under the Command of Major Pitcairn, 
to take Possession of two Bridges on the other Side of 
Cojicord." * But Pitcairn had not long started in advance 
of the rest of the troops, when Smith became aware, 
by the sound of bells and guns, that the country was 
being alarmed against him. Cooper, imagining the scene 
in his "Lionel Lincoln", has overdone the din and clatter, 

^ S. A. Smith, "West Cambridge oa the Nineteenth of April, 1775 Bostoo, 
pp. 15-17. See dao J. T. AiMtm'b **Iife of Geny", i, 66/. 

'ThcM two quotations, and the statement that Smith heard the signals, are 
from General Gage's "Circumstantial Account", a broadside published by him 
late in April, to set forth his tide of the case. A copy was sent by him to Gov- 
ernor Trumbull of Connecticut, April 29. The foundation of the report is in 
SdiMk's (and Percy's) written lepoite tD Gftge. (See *'SoiifQe VtitMm ia 
Uniled 8u«h Hiitonr"; pp. i6-i8j uA VtKf% "Lpttcte.'O 



Th^ Day of Ctmcord and Lexington 

■ 

for Kouses were actnered, villages wei« few, and the 
church bdb (as Gordon wwns his correspondent m 
England) ''ai« only small-sized beUs, (one in a Parish) 

just sufficient to notify to the people the time for attending 
worship." ^ But Smith sent a messenter to Gage, telling 
of the general alarm and asking for support. It was the 
wisest thing that he did that day; without it, neither 
he nor any of his men would have returned to Boston. 

As Pitcairn, pursuing his quickened march, probably 
also became aware of the a!ami, he took measures to 
prevent any positive warning from being earned to 
Lexington. His extreme advance-guard, the point as it 
is called to-day^ was, as is usual and proper, proceeding 
along die ades of the road rather than the middle; and 
concealing themselves from any one that approached, 
the sddiers dosed in opon him and made him prisoner* 
Thus one by one the men sent out from Lexington for 
news were gadiered in, until as Thaddeus Bowman, 
likewise scouting, approached the marching column, 
his horse, perceiving soldiers sitting on either side of the 
road, refused to pass them. The unsuspicious Dowmati 
was sdll endeavoring to urge his horse forward, when ht 
saw Pitcairn's detachment coming toward him. Turning 
about, he gallupcd to give the alarm.* 

Soon after this, and perhaps not far from Lexington, 
Rtcairn was met by Revere's captors, now returning 
toward Boston; for it must have been they who, according 
to Gage's account, gave warning that five hundred men 
were assembled at Txadngton to oppose them. Certainly 

'Gordon's "Letter.*' 

* The main fact of Bowman's escape is givea m Ebenezer Munroe's deposition 
of 1825; the details, apparently from local tradition, are io Phinney's "HUtory " 
«f the Mne date. "HiMoirof tfa»B«ttleatLcdng(oa^nprioitof iS7S*P«^ 
xSMid|& 
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Rewc's bluff had succeeded. Galloping up to his ad- 
vance-guard, Pitcairn was told of another incident — that 
a provincial had snapped his piece at the two officers 
of the guard. — Gordon c(n^s trued this as a warning to 
come no farther; the attempt to fire was meant as an 
alarm for the Americans.^ 

But Pitcairn, believing that his men had been assaulted, 
halted his troops, and ordered them to prime and load. 
As this was the usual slow process it is possible that by 
the time it was finished Smith, with hia men^ waa doae 
at hand.^ Accoiding to Gage, Fitcaim now gave <lire&- 
dons to his troops on no account to &tt^ nor even to 
attempt it without Qrdefs." And thus pKpaied, the 
light in&ntry moved forward onto Lexington green. 
From the wanting^ Fitcaim must have expected to find 
a fofce laiger than lua own, waiting In hostile array. 
And Lieutenants Adair and Sutherland of the advance^ 

'For thi$ paragraph see Gtge'? "Circumytantia! Account** (Force's "Ar- 
chive*", IV, ii, 435); Smith's report to Gagej Gordon's "Letter." At to the 
firing reported by die advutt foaid, Ooidoa wratt^ **The simple truth, I take 
to be diiB» which I leeeived fron one ol the prisoiMra et Go^^ 
eetion, one Jemei Merr, a native of Aberdeen, in Scotland, of the Fovfdl Ke|^ 
ment, who was upon the advancH-guard, consisting of six, besides a sergeant 
and corporal: They were met by three men on horseback, before they got to the 
meeting^houae a good way; an officer bid them stop; to which it was answered, 
jaa \k»A better torn beck, far yon dull not enter d»e Ibw*; >Hma the said three 
persoae rode back again, and at some distance one of them offcied to fire, but 
the piece flashed in the pan v,iThni]t eoine off. I asked Marr if he could tell if 
the [ < c c was dftstgnftd at the soldiers, or to give an alarmf He could not say 
which." 

The reader may oeed tD be told that wliea a fltndoek flaahei b the pea die 
pcwder in the pan is ignited without setting off the powder ia the btnel. It 
ahows by night a little flash of fire, by day a little puflf of smoke. 

' The Richard Pope MS. states, "This information [i. e. that there was a large 
body oi militia waiting in Lexington] being confirmed by several, he halted till 
Cbloiid Smyth came op;— Hie whole toeded ttU [sic] they were positively lai^ 
Mddeo t9 futt widioot oideia*** 
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guard, with a fresh memory of the man who, they sup- 
posed, had tried to shoot them, must have been in in* 
stant expectation of the whistling of bullets. There were 
in attendance on I^tcaim some of the mounted officers 
who had captured Revere.^ 

The British had lost so much time that it was now 
practically broad day, being just at sunrise. 

As the road to Concord entered Lexington, it passed 
between two hills, on which later Percy set his cannon, 
and going always level, reached the green, which is still 
one of the most beautiful commons in Massachusetts. 
The main road continued almost straight on; but the 

* Various depositions tell that Pitcairn was not alone. William Munroe 
(1825) brings Smith and ^tcairn on the ground together, which m of course 
wrong; it U not believed that Smith was there at that time. Of the 177$ de- 
ponent*, John Robbins aajrs, "three officers in thdr front on horseback." 
Thomas Fcssendcn says practically the same. Beni.imin Tidd and Joseph 
Abbot, "some of the regulars who were mounted on horses." Levi Mead and 
Levi Harrington, "tome of the regulars on horseback, whom we took to be offi- 
cers.'' Elijah Sanderson deposed in 1825, "several mounted British officers 
were forward; I think, five." Gordon's **Lctter" says, "three or four of the 
regular officers"; Warren's diary, "several of the officers." The Richard Pope 
MS. would certainly put Major Mitchell and the other captors of Revere with 
the advance, for it says, "On the rebels breaking. Major Mitchell and 7 or 8 
officers diarged them, with very great danger from our fire." This early 
part of the Pope MS. is so evidently mess-room gos.sip that it is not good author- 
ity, but I cannot forbear concluding from it that Lieutenant Sutherland, who 
already conceived himself fired at, was an excitable person. The MS. says, 
"The Horse of Lieutenant Sutherland of the 38 Rcgt. ran away with him into a 
wood, where a large body of the rebels lay concealed, who fired shot at him; h^ 
however, got back safe." The only way to explain this is by considering it an 
exaggeration of the story of William TiJJ (tlcposiiion of 1825) who was pursued 
by an officer, sprang over a pair of bars. .^nJ shot at him, "upon which he im- 
mediately returned to the main body. " Thus it would seem evident that at 
least one officer with Pitcairn had not a cool enough head for such delicate duty. 
It is Smith's report to Gage that tells that Litufenanis Adair and Sutherland 
were fired at by a provincial, "whose pun fla'^hcd and did not go offi" Lieuten> 
ant Sutherland was wounded at the North Bridge. 
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road to Bedford branched to the right; and in the angle 

thus made stood in 1775 the barnlike meetinghouse, 
just beyond which was its free-standing belfry. Behind 




Ltstiniton Green at Sunrise, April iQlh, 177$. 

Showing the more important buildings, and the approximate positions of the 

troops and miniite*men. 



these and towards the right, with less than a dozen houses 
standing at its borders, was the open green on which 
Pitcaam saw Parker s little company. Drawn up> says 
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De Berniere, "in divisions, withlntervals as wide as the 
front of the divisions", they may have been in two pla- 
toons, with a space between them — all to make a little 
show of strength, like thar arrangement in two ranks 

instead of the customary three. To one side stood a 
group of spectators, not more than forty. And these 
were the dangerous militia! Pitcairn was a humane 
man, and he must have feit relieved at the simpiicicy of 
his task. 

\\ hiie the troops marched directly towards the minute- 
men, Pitcairn and the mounted officers galloped round 
the meetinghouse, which put him on the flank of both 
forces. Full of confidence in his light infantry, and scorn- 
ful, perhaps, of the little force against him, his thought 
appears to have been to disarm the provincials* Several 
of the ccmtemporary accounts agree that Pitcairn ordered 
the minutemen to lay down their arms.' 

And in the meantime the troops, shouting or huzzaing 
(which seems to have been a habit encouraged among 
them) ran forward — at the double, say later writers, 
but those who were on the ground indicate a disorderly 
manner. True to their training, they may have kept 
something of their proper formation, but they must have 
appeared excited and over-eager. "And rushed furiously 
• . . deposed Captain Parker.* 

* Sec Robbins' deposition of 1775, De Bcrnicre's and Clarke's narratives, 
and GAge*s accotint. StU«s impKo the tame* Of the dcpositioiu of 1825, John 
and Williani Munroe, and William Tidd, speak of the order to lay down the 

arms. 

* 'I'herc is much evidence as to the shoiilinR and huzzaing. Thomas Fcsscn- 
den deposed, 1775, "The regulars kept huzzaing till he had finished brandishing 
his sword/* Thomas Rice Willard. 1 775, "Then the officers made an huzza, and 
the private soldiers succeeded them." "Then the Regulars huzzaed/' wrote 
Gordon in his "Letter/* William Draper deposed, 1775, **Thc rcjjtilar tro ps 
made an huzza, and ran towards Captain Parker's company/' Elijah SaDder> 
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And what was Parker s thought now? Steadier than 
his own men, who were still hurriedly assembling," watch- 
ing the oncfjmiiig regulars i»prcad out to a front of two 
platoons,-^ to form a front as wide as his own, hearing 
their already triumphant shouts, and seeing that that 
triumph was sure because of very numbers — he must have 
seen at last the danger to his men, felt his responsibility 
for their lives, realized how futile would be any resist- 
ance. There was only one tlung to do, and he did it. He 
gaye the otder to diqierte and not to fire*' 

•OQ> I77S> "•bouted aloud, run, and Ared." The captured British officer, Ed- 
ward Tboroton Gould, depowd, 1775, "Our troops ruahed on, thoutiag, huzza- 
ing prevbot to the friag.*' 

'John Warren's diar , stately **Msembled, but in a hurried and confused 
manner." Depoaition < f 1775, ^ Nathaniel Parkhurst and thirteen Others, 
"Some of the company were coming to the parade and others had reached it.** 
See also the depo«itioD8 of 1825 hy Elijah Sanderson and William Tidd. 

*I>wlicilfl^t ptiM diowt tfas Bridah in a freM of MO 
This was the proper formation for the occasion, die tiDops being tlm itii^^ for 
volley-firing Toiocnialinelromacohinu^tiiefeariiMa hftdtOMhrnM 
double. 

' That doughty partuaa, i' raak Warren Coburn, says of Parker's deposition, 
^niakeB eltnitdMr, bk dqMMitioii ii flKiet mil^^ 
ii^ ior Leixngtt» peo|d^ to ooniUcr.*' Now that a hundred and ^hj ymn 
have elapsed, there is no need for such intense local patriotism. In the tight 

of the comman sense of th? situation, it ought to be plain nowadays that Parker 
aaw that a misuke had been made, and tried to rectify it. Viewed thus, much 
of the higb-floirn language of past praiie beconMi empty worii. Forbeieaee, 
Cberiee Hodioii't etntement, "Tbef eftood tbeie^ not nerdx » tbUien, bot at 

citizens, IU7, alnoft as statesmen, having the destiny of the country in their 
hands." Hts argument is that their statesmanlike duty was not to firr first. 
Better not to have drawn the fire of the Pritish at all. The lives sacriticed in 
diat nnneces sa ry encaonter ooold have beak better' need afalnit the British on 
thdrieCieat. <SeeOib«ni*e'*fictioaaadThidiabo«td»Batdeo«Leaingtgii 
Common", p. 19; and HttdMft'e ''History of Lexington", i, 149.) 

Parker's simple words co^'cr the whole subject, "fl] ordered our Militia to 
meet on the common in said Lexintfton, to consult what to do, and concluded 
not to be discovered, oor to meddle nor make with tiaid Regular Troop* (if 

tbqr ehould approach) udew diqr dwuld inmilt oa; and upon tlidr enddcn ap> 
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The Lexington company began to break ranks J Will- 
ingly and quickly some may have started, slowly and 
sullenly others, while stubbornly standing still was a 
small rem«nda^so it all was, there can be no doubt. 
Not a man of those who stood there had nused his gun 
to fire. No man who had any wisdom would have fired 
a shot while his comrades were under the very muzzles 
of the British.* 

It was not to Pitcairn's purpose that the muskets 
should be carried away. He was turning to order his 

pRttcIv I tmmedUtely ordered our Militia to disperse and not to fire." For he 
had been discovered, and that bdng «0, it was for the regulars to sajr whether 

they would meddle or make. 

* Of this there is ample proof. Within a few days such men as could be as- 
sembled, stxQr-two in all, actors or spectators, swoie to the depositions which 
here have been so ficquendy leCened to. The whole purpose erf these deposi- 

tions was to establish two things, first that the company was dispersing, second 
that the British fired first. It seems plain that both of these were established. 
Certainly every man of the sixty>two declared that the company began to break 
ranks before the regulars fired. 

The depositions are to be found in various places; see the Bibliography. F. 
W. Cobum, in one of his books upon the battle, states that certain men who 
made deposition in 1825 had declined to do so in 1775 because they did not like 
the statements as made. Of this of course there is not the slightest proof, nor 
even evidence. After the Nineteenth the depositions were taken hurriedly, with 
the purpose of sending them to England on a special ship. With the siege of 
Boston then in progress and very likely some of the Lexington men on du^ nt 
Cambridge, with the whole province upset, it is not probable that every man 
present at Lexington could be found to make a statement. Of the possible 
hundred eyewitnesses of the shooting, the congressional rommittee may wdl 
have been satisfied with sixty<two^ a far greater proportion than they VBok 
the trouble to secure for the Concord depositions. 

* Various contemporary writers made this same statement. See the "Annual 
Register for 1775," vol. 18, p. 126, an article possibly by Edmund Burke. "In> 
deed it seems evident, that a single company of militia, standing, it may be said, 
under the munles of our soldiers' guns, would have been suffident pledges 
to prevent any outrage from their friends and neighbors in the adjoining 
houses. J* The writer, though an Englishman, concluded that the troops fixed 
first. 
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men to disarm the provindais, when he believed he saw 
a gun from behind a wall flash in the pan. Other shots 
were then fired, he could not see by whom> but had no 
doubt of the obedience of his own men. Next there 

came a volley from the first platoon of his troops — and 
the mischief was done. Though he tried strenuously 
to stop the firing, nothing could prevent other regulars 
from emptying their guns, once the work had begun. 
There was more shooting, there was charging; one pro- 
vincial who would not stir was bayoneted to death. 
There was a feeble response from scattering guns, and 
Pitcairn found that his horse was wounded. The men, 
says Barker, "were so wild they cou'd hear no or- 
ders." When at last they were under control, eight 
Americans were dead. Of those who escaped, ten were 
wounded.* 

How had it happened? It can never be positively 
stated. Others may have thought they saw, like Pit- 
cairn, a gun flash in the pan, and may have acted on the 
thought. If the first shot came from some young or 
reckless or irresponable man, it seems right to believe 
that he was not among the Americans, who for months 
had been told, even by their ministers, that they were 
not to fire first. But among the British there were hot- 
headed young officers, there were men who hated and 
dcspibcd the Yankees exceedingly, there were green and 
nervous men who had never .seen a fight. There is evidence 
to show that the first shot was from a pistol. Revere 
says so in his "Letter," and Gordon, who had talked 
with him personally, quotes him; Revere also saw the 
smoke of this first shot "in front of the Troops", as he 

*Thi8 paragraph depends for its fact* and sequence <m Stiles* attal)rsis; see 
p. la/. For Gage's sutcment, see p. 124. 
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says in his deposition. The contemporary account in 
the Essex Gazette says the first fire was from pistols.^ 

Now the pistols on the ground can only have been, speak- 
ing ordinarily, in the possession of the mounted officers, 
for the officers of foot all carried guns. It is not surprising, 
then, to find that Benjamin Tidd and Joseph Abbott 
testified in 1775, "the regulars fired, first a few guns 
which we took to be pistols, from some of the regulars 
who were mounted on horses." Perhaps some young 
blood thought to hasten the minutcmen away by firing 
in the air; perhaps a pistol went ofiF accidentally.^ But 
one shot being fired, the rest followed. It is to be re- 
membered that this force, the light inf-intry, were not 
accustomed to act together, and that Pitcaim, in spite 
of his uniform of a major, was a stranger to them and 
had had no time to establish iiis personal authority. 
*'Tho' he struck his staff or Sword downwards with 
all earnestness as the signal to forbear,** he could not 
control the men.' 

So, in this almost chance encounter, the first blood was 
shed. Gage might warn his leaders, and Smith and 
Pitcairn might caution their officers and men, Parker 
might hope neither to meddle nor make — but men were 
killed. The lack of foresight of provincial committees 
and new-made generals, the hopefulness of a whole prov- 
ince that things would settle themselves somehow, re- 
sulted in this, that these Lexington men had been made 
martyrs. But that was much. The troops little supposed 

' "Upon which the troops huzza 'd, and immediately one or two officers dis- 
charged their pistols." Essex Gazette, Vol. VII, No. 352, April 25, 1775. 

*H)e recent film America** made this sttggestbn pictorially, as its only real 
contribution to Lcxint^ton history. 

'Reverend Ezra Stiles* "Literary Diary", 1, 605. 
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that they had made the name of Lexington so memorable 
that for generations to come, Americans would quicken 
at the sound of it. The redcoats did not even suspect 
that, drop for drop, they would pay that very day for 
the blood they had filled. 



XIII 



HISTORIANS have ol late avoided judgment upon 
the controversial points concerning the firing at 
Lexington, and for writers of general histories that may 
be the simple and easy attitude of the future.' The 
writer of this more detailed study has, however, ventured 
to indicate his opinion upon those points of past contro- 
versy, which have been debated more than most questions 
in American military history. It seems right» in the 
following sections^ to weigh the evidence^ complicated 
and contradictory as it is. 

We must consider that this evidence all concerns an 
action which could have taken but a few minutes^ the 
details of which could have been seen only by the minute- 
men on the one hand (including the little group of standers- 
by) and on the other by only the foremost British officers 
and the leading British company. 

The disputes have centered about three points^ the 
first two being entirely American, namely, whether the 
minutemen were dispersing when fired upon, and whether 
they returned the British fire. The third question is as 
to whether British or Amtiicans fired first. 

Taking the American questions first, which of the 
eyewitnesses left any account? With quick foresight, 
the provincial congress, on April 22, appointed a com- 
mittee uf which Elbridge Gerry was chairman and 
Colonel James Barrett of Concord was a n^: ember, to 
"take depositions, in perpetuam'\ concerning the lighting 

* *' It is impossible to say which side fired first and it is a question to-day 
of no historical importance.*' J. T. Adams* Revolutionary New England 
p. 419. 
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at Lexington and Concord, and elsewhere on the Nine- 
teenth, to be sent to London on the first ship from Salem, 
in order to forestall any incorrect story from Gage. On 
the following day were taken the depositions of Concord 
and Lincoln men who were at Concord bridge; on the 
twenty-third^ twenty-fourth, and twenty-fifth, the Lex- 
ington depositions. The depositions of two captured 
British privates were taken on the twenty-third; that 
of Lieutenant Gould» also captured, was written on the 
twentieth and sworn to on the twenty-fifth. 

The Lexington depositions, as has already been said, 
were designed to prove two ddi^: first, that the minute- 
men were dispersing when fired on; second, that until 
then they had not fired a shot. Each separate deposition 
covers these two points and then stops. With too great 
wisdom, it would seem, the politicians who managed 
tWs matter left it only to be inferred that there was a 
return fire, which seems a strange bit of caution in view 
of the fact that m the Concord depositions it was boldly 
admitted that the British fire had been returned. *'My 
detachment," Colonel Barrett deposed, "then returned 
the fire, which killed and wounded several of the King's 
troops." 

It may be that it was with a purpose to make the vic- 
tims of the first bloodshed appear extremely helpless and 
innocent, that the fact of the return fire was obscured. 
But whatever the intention of this unnecessary precaution, 
Lexington fretted under it for more than a hundred 
years. The natural inference from practically all of the 
depositions is that there was a return fire^; yet making 

^John RobbiDS deposed, "... Captain Parker's men, I believe, had not 
dien fired a pm.** Beaj«mtik Tidd and Joseph Abbott, ** . . And thra the Mid 
icgttlan fired « volley or two before toy guns were fired bjr the Lexington com* 
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no inference at all, American historians accepted them 
merely oji their face value, and coninionly told the story 
of the shooting as a massacre of dispersed and unresist- 
ing militia, in oontrmst with the stoqr of Concord fight, 
where the provindab were in the attitude of ttnidk. 
Indeed, such was the tale waa generalif spread. 
John Winthrop, professor at Hanraitl> wrote within a 
few weeks of the fight that the attack at Conoord "was 
the first opposition the^ (the British] met with*** * A 
year later Jonas Oarfc^ minister of Leiington^ wrote 
in Ins printed '*Narrative"> "upon the most careful 
enquiry, it appears, that hut very few of our people fired 
at all/* It is no wonder, then, that in our early hooks die 
Lexington men were not represented as resisting. In 
Jedediah Morse's "Geography Made Easy" of 1814, 
the text says only, " At Lexington the militia were collected 
on a green, to oppose the excursion of the British iorces, 
and were fired upon by the troops, w Wn eight men were 
killed on the spot. The militia were dispersed." And 
as late as 1833, in the "Traveller's Own Book", by Bishop 
Davenport, no more was said than **in this town the 
first blood was shed in that revolution that produced 
our republic." So general was the belief that the killing 
at Lexington was an unprovoked slaughter of unresisting 
men, that when Concord men, in those early days, fell 
in with the general habit of claiming for their town 
the '*first fofcible resistance*' to the British, they are 

pany." Nathaniel MulHkia aod thirty-three othen, "Not a gua was hred by 
any penoii on the regulars, toowknoiriedfe, bdpntbejfindoitiia.'' Natfaaa* 
M Pullinnt aad tiiirtM olfcan^ ** TIm Ngwiin and «o 

gun watfired by anyofourcompanif^lliani.'* AD tih m I fw i wnt i that 

the Americana fired in retaliation. 

* Letter to Richard Price, JtuM 6^ 1775. t Mauachutetta Uiatorical Sodetjr 
Proceedingii, xvu, 290. 
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not to be considered as intentionally slighting the claiint 
of a sister town. 

But when, in 1824, on welcoming Lafayette to Concord, 
thoee words were publicly used and generally pfinted, 
diere was conaiderablc resentment agmnst them in Lex- 
ington. The result was the depositions of 1825, already 
fredy quoted here. In diem the sunrtyofs of the fight 
were, as Cobura wrot^ ^'induced to try again." ^ Of 
those depositions it may readily be said that they es- 
tablished that the Lexington men did give some kind of 
a return fire to the British. 

But diat they estabUihed more, and particulariy that 
they proved that the Lexington company stood in line 
to receive and return the British fire, cannot successfully 
be claimed. On that slight basis there was indeed built 
up a story of the tight which completely ignored much 
of the earlier material. Pictures were made which changed 
the popular idea of the shooting. Yet no matter how 
definite may be one or two of the later depositions, it is 
unscientific to use them, made fifty years after the event, 
against sworn statements made within a week of it. 

Often enough the historian must accept the recoUec* 
dans of old men in lieu of anything better, but he knows 
how undependable is an old man's memories of his youth. 
In his age John Adams lamented that his memory, though 
apparendy dear, nevertheless was deceiving him. In 
the eig^teen-fordes the stories of the survivots of Bunker 
ifiU, gathered for publication, were suppressed, they were 
so glaringly impossible.* The memories of soldiers of the 

' CbbofB VMS thii phrtw in conoBctkn with Siwlctvoo'i toeood iffpot t tifMi, 
€0 pft|e 48 ol "Fiction and Tniili abont ti» B«ttle on LennglM Coinraon* 

1918. 

>2 Ma«Mdiinettt Hiftorical Society Fwrnrrtimi, x, 471*490^ ctpedaUy 
480-481. 
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Civil War^ when compared with their own reports of the 
same events, written immediately afterward, show memory 
to be an uncertain support. And the question of memory 
versus historian is very clearly shown by Charles Francis 
Adams 2d, himself a historian but also a veteran of the 
Civil War. In talk with John C. Ropes, the historian 
of that struggle, says Adams, " I spoke from memory of 
tMngs which happened thirty-four years before^ and I 
have little doubt that I was altogether wrong. In any 
case, my recollection militated strongly against the 
result of his study of the facts, and he sharply questioned 
me. My answers were apparently not satisfactory; as 
he declared in reply, *I don't believe you were there at 
alir. . . I was amu^, asweU as staggered in my faith 
in my own memory. It never occurred to me that he 
could mean to offend; and moreover, I felt that he was 
probably right. The chaiwcs of his being so were in any 
event so great that I felt no inclination to set up my 
recollection of thirty-four years* standing against his 
thorough study of the case." ' 

The reader will note that the present monograph uses 
late documents as illustrari^'e or corroborative, but never 
in contradiction to the earlier. And the reader, with the 
general statements as to memory in mind, will be able to 
see in the Lexington situation, about 1820, a state of com- 
munity feeling which could not fail to have its unconscious 
influence upon the memories of its old fighting men. 

The controversy which arose was unfortunate. Concord 
and Lexington men both wrote in defence of their opinions. 
Not even the gende rebuke of Emerson in 1835 had in- 
fluence on the dispute.^ But it has so completely died 

' 2 Massachusetts Htstoricai Society Proceedings, xai, 21 3-214. 
' "These poor farmers who came up that day to defend their soil acted from 
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out among readers and thinkers that there was no protest 
when in 1923 Harold Miirdock published his penetrating 
and witty "Historic Doubts on the Battle of Lexington 
in his "Nineteenth of April, I775« ' ' There can be no 
answer to his aiguments. 

So much, then* for the two American queattoiia.' It 
» a mistake to suppose that the minutemen were not 
dispersing when fired upoa, or that more than a few of 
than fired in return. Cobum collected the names of 
seven that fired» with a possible eighth; but most of these 
fifed when letreating or under cover.' 

The remaining questioQ is whether the Bridsh fired 

th0 diBpktt mrtinett. llMf did Mt kaoir it ww • M of fia» tlMf 

doing. Th^ men did not babble of gbry; they never dreamed their diildrai 
would contend who had done the most." This, referring to the Acton contR^ 
veny, may well be extended to cover the Leiington dispute. See £iiMsrioA*« 
"Hjttoffici] DiMOOfM^" 

'1yfordoc^t«iuly«toltbe«^d«neeiieoiiifdeie. PeiliaiM Ui moic iateici^ 
ing service is the study of the pictorial grcnrdi of the Lexington legend. That 
Murdock's book is still needed is shown by a recent school history, in which the 
fight at Concord is not mentioned, the shooting at Lexington becomp*? n battle, 
and a picture shows the Lexington minutemen fightiog in ime, witii the back- 
grouad alone taken {rem DodBtde'a oootemporary engraviiig. 

'Aaodier Lexington witness who made a late statement was Levi Harna^ 
ton, a spectator of the fight when in his fourteenth year. In 1775 he testified 
as to the shooting and the dispersing. In 1846 he wrote a letter containing hia 
recollections, which so far as I know is not in print. According to Cobum, 
11I10 «Md it, it oolitliM deuib m to the death of Jonas P*flicr, iimiUr to thoM 
ghrcD by WiDiam Monroe. But aooonliag to the story srtuch Harringtoa told 
GoidoB in 177s, he could not have seen any of the events after the first few guns 
were iBred, for then, "hearing the bullets whittle^ he na off, and taw no mote 
oi the affair. " See Gordon's "Letter.** 

*ThehenMsmof JooaaParkeratLenngtoaiiahrayitobeianCBbered. He 
tied at ihn Britiih from his pboe in tfie Ha^ iiovM not ratfeat thooilb 
and was bayoneted while trj^ to idoad hit son- Besides his name^ Cobnra 
fives the names of Solomon Brown, Ebenezer l.ork, Ebcnezer Munroe, Jr., 
Corporal John Munroe, Nathan Muiux)e, Lieutenant William Tidd, and possi- 
bly Benjauiia Sampson. 
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first. Here again there is much testimony, of which only 
the contemporary need be considered. 

The American eyewitnesses' depositions have been re- 
viewed. One and all, whether earlier or Liter (and this 
is to include four controversial testimonies gathered 
by Ezra Ripley in iSa?)* they dedm that the firitiah 
fired firat.^ 

Of contemporary statements, from material gadiered 
aooQ after the event, there are several written by edncated 
men— ^preponderadngly by ministera. 

The ahortest is the diary of the Reverend John Marietta 
minister of Lexington'^ neighboring town of Wobum, 
well acqiiMnted with the men of Lexington. Of the 
action of the regulars he aimply wrote;, "they hazzard 
& then fired aa oar men had turned thdr backa.*' * 

The second is the "Narrative" of the Reverend Jonas 
Clarke, minister of Lexington, who was not on the ground 
at the time ot the shooting, but arrived to witness the 
exultant departure of the troops. A year later he published 
his account, the almost legal terms of which, and the 
evident desire to be exact, have often been remarked 
upon. It bears out every detail of the depositiona. 

For, no sooner did they come m bight of our company, 
but one of them, suppc^ed to be an officer of rank, wfa 
heard to say to the troops, "Damn them, we will have 
themr* — Upon which the troops shouted uood, huzza*d, 

and rushed furiously towards our men. — About the same 
time, three officers (supposed to be Col. Smith, Major 

Pitcairn and another officer) advanced, on horse back, 
to the front of the body, and coming within 5 or 6 rods 

' See Phinney't " Uhtory of the fiattfe at LodogtOft*; ]Uplqr>« •'liirtoir o£ 

the Fight at Concord." 
'Contained in Samuel Dunxter's "Hmtj DtuMter and his Descendants'*, 
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of the militia, one of them cried out, "ve villians 
[sic], ye Kebds, disperse; Damn you, dispersel or words 
to tius eflfect. One of uiem (wnetKier tne same, or not» 
is not easily determined) said, "Lay down your arms. 
Damn you, why don't you lay down your arms!" — ^The 
second of these officers, nbout this time, fired a pist(4 
towards the militia, as they were dispersing. — The fore- 
most, who was within a tew yards of our men, brandishing 
his sword, and then pointuig towards them, with a loud 
voice said, to the troops, "Fire! — By God, fire!** — which 
was instantly followed by a discharge of arms from the 
said troops, succeeded by a very &avy and dose fire 
upon our party, dispersing^ so long as any of them were 
within reach.^ 

The next is the diary of John Warren, the best of the 
many diaries which (their writers recognizing die im- 
portance of the events) were begun on April 19. Most 
of these diaries are brief, incomplete^ and founded (so 
ht as events of the Nineteenth are concerned) upon 
exaggerated rumor. Most were by uneducated men; 
but John Warren was a physidan, the brother of Joseph 
Warren, the Whig leader. His account tallies interest- 
ingly with those of Gordon and Stiles, for it gives the 
exact words that Gordon puts into the mouths of the 
officers, and it has Stiles' story that Pitcairn saw a man 
snapping a gun while at a distance from the field. As it 
begins a connected journal of events, it seems to ante- 
date both these other accounts. Warren's account is 
short and little known; I give it as it stands in the dam- 
aged manuscript in the Massachusetts Historical So- 
dety.^ The reader must supply his own punctuation, 

1 CUrke't "Opening ol tba War o! the Sffirohitiott, I9dl o( April, 1775. A 

Brief Narrativp, etc." 

' I am following a MS. copy which ia with the original, collated by me with 
the worn and faded sheet. 
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and will note the correapondence here with earlier state* 
ments* 

The Minute Men of the Town of Lexington in number 
about 130 assembled upon the Common near the Meeting- 
House, naving waited some time alter tlie jLveuiag being 
misty and having now their • . « ready to attend * • • 
half an hour after the drums heat ana about . . . im- 
mediately assembled but with Hurry in a cur.fu e 1 man- 
ncr» the Regulars came in and upon finding the Num- 
ber great the Capt ordered his Men to disperse for their 
Safety. Several of the officers came up upon the fighting 
ground together to the Men, one cried out You damned 
rebels lay down your arms, another stop you rebels a third 
disperse you rebels. Some dispersed but a few continued 
in a mibtary Position, on seeing which Major Pitcaim 
upon the Flea it seems of some jrerson'ssnaf^inff a Gun 
or Pistol at the Regulars without its eoing ott whilst 
they were at some distimce from a [the?] company fired 
his pistol at the same time givine the Word of Cmnmand 
fire, which was instandy o&yed and eight persons were 
killed. 

It will be noted that in this account not Pitcahn but 
odier officers give orders to the milida. For this one 
sentence Gordon's ^'Letter^' is identical; but being longer, 
and containing much more matter, b^ng also the work 

of a gatherer of evidence, it seems right to follow the 

usual rule in such cases,* and consider the Gordon "Letter" 
the later. The Warren diary would therefore be written 
before May 17, when Gordon dated his letter. 

This itself is the next contemporary dfjcunicnt. Its 
onpn has already been stated: Gordon, minister of 
Roxlniry, not satisfied with the depositions, came to 
Lexington for the sole purpose of finding out the facts. 
In many cases he names the source of his material, whether 

tlliii nk it applied ia Ba>Iicd criticiiiii. 
ISl 
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Lexington men, or British prisoners, or Paul Revere. 
After quoting these at length, he gives his conclu^on as 
foUows. 

I shall not trouble you with more particulars, but give 
the sabstanoe as it lies in my own mind, collected 
die persons whom I examined for my own satisfac* 

tion. The Lexington Company upon seeing the Troops, 
and bein^ oi themselves so unequal a march tor thcTn, 
were deliberatinc; for a few moments what they should 
do, when several dispersing of their own heads, the Cap- 
tain soon ordered the rest to disperse for their own safety. 
Before the oider was given, thrae or ibur of the nqpilar 
officer^ seeinj; the company as diey came up on the nsing 
gtoond on this side ^ the meetinfc rode forward one or 
more, roond the meeting-house, leaving it on the fight 
hand, and so came upon them that way; upon coming 
up one cried out, "you damned rebels, lay down your 
arms;" another, **stop, you rebels," a third, "disperse, 
you rebels,** &c. Major Pitcairn, I suppose, thinking 
tumseU justified by Parliamentary authority to consider 
them as rebels, percdving that they did not actually 
lay down dieir arms, observins that the generality were 
going off, while a few continuea in their muitary postdcm^ 
and apprehending that there could be no great hurt in 
killing a few sucn Yankees, which mi^ht probably, ac- 
cording to the notions that had been instilled into him 
by the tory party, of the Americans being noltrons, 
end all the contest, gave the command to hrc, tnen hred 
his own pistol, and so set the whole affair agoing. 

It will be seen diat diis account of Gardon's, founded 
on personal questioning of participants on both sides, 
agrees with the depontions of a few weeks eaiiier. With 
Warfen's diary it brings in the question of Fitcatm's 
respoonbility, and this must now be examined here, 

* /. tbe Watcrtown tide (the easterly) from which Gordon wrote. The 
*'flaeetiag** was the common name for the meetinghouse. 
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using for the purpose only one other Ameiiaui ao- 
thority. 

For no one can safely cite the official American accounts 
which were published by the Provincial Congresii at about 
this time. They were full of horror at an event so new 
in the history ol Massachusetts. Compared with General 
Gage's "Circumstantial Account**, which is the utterance 
of a seasoned soldier, the American "Narrative of the 
Excursions and Ravages as well as the other proclama- 
tions of the same date,^ are excited, extreme, and pohtical. 
The genera] tone of the newspaper reports in the Salem 
and Worcester papers,* is very pardsan. Adding nothing 
to what wc have already studied, they bristle with accusa- 
tions. The ofHciai imports of Gage and Smith are iar 
better historical material. 

Unfortunatdyy Pitcaim never made a written report. 
Me was but a sabordtnatey probably made a verbal state- 
ment to Smith, and Smith wrote a report to Gage. It is 
to be expected that Smith's and Gage^s aooounts should 
agree, and it is to be assumed that die bads of both was 
Pitcaim's. On the question of the first fire, these two 
British accounts state, in different terms, that two hundred 
miiitia were found assembled on Lexington green, that 
on the approach of the troops they began to file off the 
ground, and that they, the militia, began the fire. Gage's 
report adds that Pitcaim tried to disarm the minutemen. 
Possihlv Ciai^e questioned Pitcairn. What did Pitcairn say? 

But hrsty what kind of man was he^ It is so generally 

* " Joamab of Each Provincial G>ngreM**, pp. 154 and 661; cf. 331. 

•Sec the Salem Gazttte of April 21, 1775, ^nd the Esrex GasftU of April 25, 
1775, See ako the "Coffin Broadside", reproduced in Murdock's "Nineteenth 
of April, I77S>" The other contemporary newspaper account wa« published by 
Mmcknum Spih m Wcrowter, Mkf 3, 1975. Sam «l tlMie ■emptpw 
fcpuiti Are vciy nmcb tfat imm ni wotdliaiSt 
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agreed that he was of high ch:u acter that even in the 
absence of contemporary descnptioi oi \um the good 
reputation must be accepted. Percy and Burgoyne wrote 
regretfully of his death at Bunker Hill.* Even Gordon 
unwillingly gives indirect evidence on this point, for 
after his bitter accusation of him, just quoted, he goes 
on to sayj '*To what I have wrote respecting Major 
Htoum, I am sennble his general character may be ob- 
jected." Pitcaim's general character must indeed have 
been good if he^ a mere major of marines^ waa ao goieraJly 
known to the Americans, 

Fitcaira denied that he gave the order to fire.* The 
renuuning span of his life wfts shorty for less than two 
months later he was shot on the rampart of Bunker 
HOI. He oommunicated with none m the American camp; 
he neither wrote a letter nor talked for pablication« 
Probably he knew what was said of him, but if so, he very 
likely had a bluff disregard for Yankee public opinion. 
He did not foresee that he would be made the protagonist 
of British bloodthirstiness, and appear in American 
schoolbooks for generations as the man who ordered the 
lulling at Lexington.* It was a strange combination of 

• "Letter* of Hugh, Earl Percy", p. 57. Fonhlanque's "Bur?oyne", p. 154. 
Burgoyne wrote, "Major Pitcairn was a brave and good maa", and went on to 
tell the story of the son carrying Ms wounded father on his back to tl^ boats. 

'la t MaMidnuetit Hbiorfed SoekCf PlTMW^^ 
Charles Hudson concerning PItcaim, in wiuch it is said that Pitcairn admitted 
giving the order to fire. Mr. Hudson wrote the article in old age, shortly before 
his death, po*^?ibly v/hhoiit nntf*^. And ncitlirr in his own "HLston,' of F.cxing- 
ton", nor an)'where else tiiai 1 can hud, 13 ihere evidence tiut. Fxicairn made thin 
H"^*^^ It tfaii aaodier proof of tlia uDidiability of mmoiyi ^ce 
4beli, "Nineteenth of April, 1775 p- S4> wlio notes that Hn^on nwde tbt 
itatement, but "on what authority I do not know.") 

' A type of mid-nineteenth century popular narrative, strongly anti- 
British, is to be found in Neff's "Army and Navy in America 1845. "As Pit- 
oune approadcd he vodbnlBdy 'Dfapen^ idids; lay down your «iiiia and 
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circumstances that made it possible for Americans to 
shelter an enemy's good name. 

A little series of letters ' half reveals the story of one 
John Brown^ a "valuable friend to the cause of America *\ 
who was taken at Newport with a cargo of flour which 
he was conveying in a packet, and carried into Boston. 
The governor of Rhode Island corresponded with the 
Massachusetts Provincial Congress concerning his release, 
to effect which the Congress delivered over to Rhode 
Ishmd the persons of Samuel Murray, son of the man- 
damus councillor, captured on the Nineteenth, and two 
captured British officers who, being unwounded, were 
able to travel. And John Brown was released. 

While in Boston he apparently had some freedom, 
for he talked with Pitcairn. The story that he told on 
his return was related by Deputy Governor Sessions to 
the next link in the chain of circumstances. 

This was Ezra Stiles, later president of Yale College, 
but in 1775 the minister of Newport, Rhode Island. His 
voluminous "Literary Diary" shows him to have been 
a man eager for news; he records every rumor. Yet he 
analyzes each with discrimination. When he gets the 
news, apparently confirmed, that there were great tu- 
mults in London, and that Lord North had fled to Prance, 
he writes, "But I think no Credit is to be given to it." 
He goes minutely into the figures of the reports of the 
casualties of the Nineteenth, and on August 21, receiving 
at last Gage's official return, he checks up the figures 
with the statements that iiuve come to hini before. He 

disperse.* The people not immediateiy obeying his order»» he mhed from the 
ranlu, fired a pistol, brandished his sword a ia Hudibras, and ordered the toldiert 

to fire on this little party of men." 

'4 Force's "American Archives", ii, 430/^. 
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cannot understand why the hght infantry are mentioned 
at Lexington and not the niariries, since Pitcairn was 
there. And having by this time received from Governor 
Sessions Brown's story concerning Pitcairn, under the 
fourth head of his analysis Stiles wrote as follows: 

There is a certain Sliding over and Indeterminateness 
in describe the be^n* of the firing. Major Pitcairn who 

was a good Man in a bad Cause, insisted upon it to the 
day of his Death, that the Colonists fired first: & that he 
commanded not to fire lV' endeavored to stay & stop 
the firing after it began: But then he told this with such 
Circumstances as convince me that he was deceived tho* 
on the spot. He does not say thai he saw the Colonists fire 
first. Had he said it, I would have believed him, being a 
Man of Integrity & Honor. He expressly says he did not 
see who fired first; and yet believed the Peasants began. 
His acc** is this — that riding up to them he ordered them 
to disperse; which they not doing instantly, he turned 
about to order his Troops so ro draw out as to surround 
and disarm them. As he turned he saw a Gun in a Peas- 
ants hand from behind a Wall, fiash in the pan without 
going off; and instantly or very soon 2 or 3 Guns went 
off By which he Jouna his horse wounded & also a man 
near him wounded. These Guns he did not see^ but belieV 
they could not come from his own pole; doubted not & so 
asserted that they came from our pple; & that thus they 
began the Attack. The Impetuosity of the Kings Troops 
were such that a promiscuous, uncommanded but general 
Fire took place, which Pitcairn could not prevent; 
tho* he struck his staff or Sword downwards with all 
iiarnestncss as the signal to forbear or cease firing. This 
acc° Major Pitcairn himself gave Mr. Brown of Providence 
who was seized with Flour cl carried to [Boston] a few 
days after the Batde; & Gov. Sessions told it to me. 
I asked if Pitcairn saw the Flash over the stone wall 
before or after the firing began? it was replied, before.^ 

1 Stiles* "Literary Diary'*, 1, 604-605. 
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Stiles then goes on to quote other testimony, and com- 
paring it with Pitcairn*s» comes to his conclusion, which 
was that '*the Soldiery and young Officers wanted to 
have at the damned Dogs, & in their Impetuosity burst 
out into Firing & continued it contrary to the Command 
of Pitcairn." Here certainly, though by an enemy, we 
have Pitcairn's character defejided ajid his veracity 
accepted, though with the proviso that he was himself 
deceived. 

Out of the confusion of charges and countercharges, 
greater to-day than was apparent to Stiles, this seems 
stil! the best conclusion. We need not suppose, with 
Stiles, that the young officers and the soldiers were de- 
Hberate in act and clever in concealing their responsibility. 
There needed only to be, behind Pitcaim^s back, the 
impetuous firing of a pistol and the ready response from 
a few guns, and the whole affair would be begun. There 
would follow the immediate volleying, with the soldiers 
deaf to all control. 
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IN the examination of evidence concerning the Lex- 
ington shooting, we have studied chiefly American 
material, with Pitcaim's statement coming through 
American channels. There is no more direct testimony 
than these, and there could not be unless some member 
of the first British company — the only ones who, besides 
the provincials, Pitcairn, and the mounted officers, could 
see the art air — had taken to writing. Is there i»uch British 
material ? 

The history of the British 52d Regiment* says that at 
Lexington the light company of the loth Regiment was 
in advance. The loth was Smith's regiment, and for 
that reason or for some other that company might have 
had the advance. That being so, there is no reason to 
expect direct testimony from Lieutenant Edward Thoroton 
Gould of the 4th Regiment, wounded and captured. 
He could only say, in his statement of the next day: 

On our arrival at that place [Lexington] we saw a body 
of provincial troops armed, to the number of about sixty 
or seventy men; on our approach they dispersed, and 
soon after firing began, but which party nred nrst I cannot 
exactly say, as our troops rushed on, shouting, hazzaing, 
previous to the firing, which was conrinued by our troops 
so long as any of the provincials were to be seen.' 

Gould, therefore, not being in the van, saw nothing, 
nor did private Bateman of the ^id Regiment, who made 
deposition; nor did Man* of the 4th, Davies and Cooper 

> Quoted m ''Memoir and Letters of Capt. W. G. Evelyn "» p. 56. 
*Gould*t depotiuon. 
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of the 23 d, nor McDonald of the 38 th, all of whom Gordon 
questioned as to the firing. All of these privates, being 
captives ''or if we may believe Ripley, deserters, except 
the vvt^uridcd Bateman), were obliging as to their beliefs, 
but again these men need not occupy us since they did 
not see. Yet there was one man, known to us already, 
who being an officer of the loth Light Company, might 
have been in position to see and to hear. 

This was De Berniere. .Apparently for his own interest he 
wrote, in addition to his story of his two spying trips into 
the country, an account of this day, to which he appended 
a copy of the return of the casualties. But if we expect 
De Berniere to make statements as to what he saw, which 
shall clearly and finally settle the question of respon- 
sibility, we shall be disappointed. It is not wholly a 
matter of modesty that in his narrative De Berniere never 
but once uses the first person singular: it is a feature of 
that lack of definiteness of observation and of vividness 
of memory which teachers of composition labor upon with 
their pupils. The "we" or "they" story of an adventure 
makes it vague and dull; the "I** gives definiteness and 
actuality. Further, the statement of what a man heard 
and saw is testimony, whereas a general statement is 
not. Read now De Berniere's story of Lexington. 

The troops received no Interruption in their march 
until they arrived at Lexington, a town eleven miles from 
Boston, where there were about 150 rebels drawm out in 
divisions, with intt rv:ils as wide as the front of the divi- 
sions; the light inJantry who marched in front halted, 
and Major Pitcairn came up immediately and cried out 
to the rebels to throw down their arms and disperse, 
which they did not do; he called out a second time, but to 
no purpose; upon which he ordered our light-infantry 
to advance and disarm them, which they were doings 
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when one of the rebels fired a shot, our soldiers returned 
the fire and kiUed about fourteen of them: there was oni^ 
one of the lodi light-infantry received a diot through his 
leg; some of them got into the church and fired from it, 
but were soon drove out.^ 

The story does not jibe with the others. We have seen 
diat the only halt was at a distance, out of sight of the 
green, for the purpose of loading. De Bemiete would have 
us believe, in contradiction to the greater mass of testi- 
mony, diat the regulars remained at that halt until 
Pitcaim, finding the provindals stubborn, called his men 
forward to disarm them. ''Which they were doing'" — 
coming to do, with the furious rush dut daunted Paricer? 
And the rest happened. If De Bemiere had given the evi* 
dence of his own senses, and that alone! There was no 
John Brown to ask him if he saw that first shot. 

But to support StiieSj and exonerate Pitcaim, let us 
notice that De Bemiere says nothing of any order to fire. 
Barker on this point is pobitive. As he was in the rear, 
we cannot expect from him any direct testimony, but 
though he claims that the Americans fired first, he is a 
good witness for Pitcairn, supposing Barker to be re* 
porting the talk of the officer's mess. 

At 5 oclock wc arrived there and saw a number of People, 
I believe between 2 and 300, formed on a Common in the 
middle of the Town; we still continued advancing^ keeping 
prepared against attack tho' witfiout intending to at- 

^ 2 Mjusachusetta Uutorical Society CoUectioas, iv, 216. It is oi course pos- 
tifakthfttBcnieic did not tee dearly. The poihioo of «i cariga «m at the 
teerof hit coatpei^, dwogh wbm itwat b two plaliooae he be «t die 

Sxnk, of ooe of them. Again, at Concord Bemiere was not with his own com- 
pany, but went with Parsons' detachment to Gsloncl Earrett's. In LezingtoQ 
be amy already have been assigned to the other du^. Thk migfat ezplaio vhjr 
he had uuihiog luore definite to report. 
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tack them, but on our coming near them they fired one 
or two shots, upon which our men without any orders 
rushed in upon them, fired and put 'em to flight. 

We are at the end of our written testimony. The 
traditional has iij^ n discounted, the legendary set aside; 
we have studied only eyewitnesses* statements, :inLl the 
writings of those contemporaries who, with the intention 
to make a thorough examination of the evidence, en- 
deavored to give a clear statement of the case. With such 
data as has survived out of the past we have tried, as 
seems right for a local history, to make a decision upon 
controversial questions* 

There is one more piece of evidence, however, of another 
nature, which recalls us now to the other details of the 
affray. 
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THE reader will have nodoed that this book acceptSy 
as good testimony, aiiTtliiiig written concerning 
the Nineteenth which is first hand or gathered at first 
handy and set down widi the intention of being com- 
plete and fair. Thus Ckrke's Narrative and Gordon's 
Letter and Warren's Diary have been accepted as throw- 
ing a good light upon the events of the day. And 
thus even Stiles's evidence, though not even gathered 
at first hand, comes from such an important original 
source, is passed on by educated oien, and is analyzed 
by Stiles with such keenness that it has always been 
quoted in aity extended study of the day. One more 
document of the year 1775 remains to be produced which 
throws upon the fighting a light different from any other. 
Like Clarke's and Gordon's material, it was gathered 
on the ground within a few weeks of the shooting by men 
who came to Lexington for the purpose* 

When the governor's guard of the G>nnecticat mifitia 
came in late April to tiie siege of Boston^ there were 
in it two young men^ Ralph Earl and Amoe Doolittie. 
In some- interval of their three weeks' stay 00 duty,^ 
they went to Leangton and Concord with the purpose 
of producing a set of engravings presenting tht more 
important events of the Nineteenth. On that trip Earl, 
being a budding portrait painter, made sketches of his 
backgrounds; and Doolittie the engraver, since his friend 

*See "An Old New Haven Engraver and his Work: Amos Doolittie." By 
Reverend WiHiam Beardsley; pamphlet, thirtr five copies printed. 1910. I 
have found anoiher statemeat, uoautlienticatcd, which puu the visit of Earl 
and Doolittie in Julf. 
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wu not pardculariy ikilful in drawing the hnmia figure^ 
served as lay figure. "According to a statement of Mr. 
]>oolitde» he acted as a kind of model fer Mr. Eail to 
make lus drawings, so that when he wnhed to tep t e s en t 
one of the Phmndals as loading his gun, crouching 
behind a stone wall when firing on the enemy, he would 
require Mr. D. to put himself in such a position.** * From 
the four finished drawings Doolitde made his engravings, 
which were sold in New Haven in the following December 
for six shillings the set plain, eight shillings colored. 
The originals arc now among the rarest of American en- 
gravings, and though they are quite devoid of artistic 
merit, they conunand a high price became of their his- 
toric interest.' 

Our present interest is in their evident intention to 
reproduce historic truth. As crude as Revere's engraving 
of the Bo6ton Massacre, they have the same sincerity 
of pntpose. There is nothing romantic in thetr composi* 
rion. No artisdc fioense is tidsen. Plainly^ Earl sat him- 
self down before Ins landscape, and having satisfied him- 
self just what was the course of events, chose a dramatic 
moment and tried to set his figures in didr proper places. 
Because of that honesty of purpose, and not a litde 
because of the technical crudity which forbade all attempt 
at the merely beautiful or pathetic, they speak for them- 
selves as clearly as docs Gordon's "Letter." For it 

> BaiWt **KktoiT of New Hivea**, editioii o( 1856, p. 157. 

* Tbera htm ben leperd tqiivxluctions of this net of engraviagi, but none 
with proper arrurary until 1903 Charles F. Go n^speed of Boston employed 
Sidney L. Smith to recngrave the whole. With remarkable fidelity to the ori^ 
ijul, rqifoducing line for line, and pr^erving the original quaintnest, Mr. 
Smith aide foMr eneOnt plates, the printi from wUch have aow in tifeir turn 
btoome rare. AH foiir ol tbese prints are here reproduced, with Mr* Goodtpead'a 
pemuMioiiy wen wpum owum uj Kvcf «* ■ Msnfwu ci voncofQ- 
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is to be supposed that Earl's drawings were scarcely less 
crude than Doolittle's work. Both the artists were only 
twenty-one, and Doolitde could have been taught very 
little of copperplate engraving by the silversmith under 
whom he worked. His plates are less the result of na- 
tive talent than of industry, and their effect is that of 
raw realism* A proof of the effort at historic correctness 
in the Lexington plate is in the long shadows falling from 
the east, to indicate sunrise. 

The first of the series is en tided "The Batde of Lexing- 
ton. April 19*^ 1775, Plate I" In almost the exact center 
of the middle distance stands a tree, to the left of which 
is the tavern with its outbuildings, to the right the church 
and its separate belfry. Behind it is the road to Concord, 
and on it, indifferently marLliing by, is a column of troops, 
doubtless meant for the grenadiers under Smith. Around 
the tree are other soldiers, companies of light Infantry, 
coming forward confusedly to the support of their com- 
rades in front. These last are in two platoons, the one 
standmg with levelled guns, the other already enveloped 
in smoke. To the spectator's right of this latter company 
is Major Pitcairn, on horseback, at the head, says the 
l^end, of the Regular Grenadiers, though we know that 
that is wrong. There are no other mounted officers, 
but behind Pitcairn stand three soldiers in line — or 
perhaps they are meant for officers, for officers of foot 
carried the light flintlock called a fusee, and these have 
guns, which they are levelling apparently at Pitcum. 
To fit the extreme conjectures of Stiles' theory, they may 
be engaged in the delicate task of lightly wounding Pit- 
cairn's horse, in order to convince its master that the pro- 
vincials had done the deed; but more likely we are here 
observing one of Doolittle's struggles with perspective. — 
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London wits> by the way, had some little amusement from 
that wounded horse — a Scots officer's Scots poney." * 

The foreground of the picture is occupied by the Ameri- 
cans. Here the depositions of 1775 are foUowed to the 
letter, for none of the Americans are resisting. If they 
are not lying wounded, they are hastily leaving the field, 
except for the one man who, with hand uphltcd, is facing 
the foe — Jonas Parker, we may suppose, who swore 
he would not run. The artist's command of human 
anatomy, and of drawing, is very slight, for beyond the 
standing man is a prone figure that must be twice as tall. 
Yet in the crowd of militiamen at the left of the scene 
is depicted a fearsome haste. — If the Doohttie print 
bears any testimony as to the fight, it is that the regulars 
fired upon a dispersing company. 

There is, however, in the array of the British a feature 
that is worth remarking. Both the platoon that is firing 
and that which has "presented" and is about to fire, 
stand in the attitude prescribed by the drillmasters. 
It is sometimes said that the British commonly fired 
from their hips. If so, the action is not according to 
regulations. All the drill books of that period give exact 
instructions as to firing from the shoulder. Certainly 
the men are shown so in the Lexington print; and more- 
over, if we can judge by their odd attitudes, they have 
inclined their heads, and are aiming. 

InirthcT, these two platoons are shown in the proper 
triple ranks, and "locked." These two facts need ex- 
planation. 

For many years after the introduction of firearms, 
students of the art of war tried to make infantry fire 
more effective. By gradual progress from the time when 

^Alinoa's "Remembrancer", lu, 87. 
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speannen mmhed on foot in solid masaeSj throu^ the 
time when tnatchlockmcn and pikemen were arranged in 
varying proportiom, tiiey advanced at Vauban*8 instance^ 

to the time when the pike and half-pike were discarded 

altogether, and the ranks were made up entirely of men 
carrying the flintlock, or as it was then commojily called, 
the firelock. 

In his "Reveries" IVlarshal Saxe speculated, about 
1750, upon new infantry tactics. He wished to discard the 
formation in eight ranks and to substitute four, and he 
theorized upon a more deadly method of fire, by having 
the front men only do the shooting, using one by one the 
muskets of the three rear files, passed forward firom 
hand to hand If this was ever tried in £urope» it was 
not brought into use in America^ except in the natural 
method of posting marksmen on a parapet, to use the 
guns which dieir comrades handed up to them. In the 
q>en field, the arrangement was not used. 

Instead, there had developed in die English army the 
system of three ranks of men, all delivering their fire 
together. It is explained in Humphrey Bland's ^'A • 
Treatise of Military Discipline" of 1753; it is used in the 
army regulations of 1764; it is used in Timothy Pickering's 
"Easy Plan of Discipline for a Militia" of 1775; and it 
is to be found in Duane's (American) "Military Diction- 
ary" of 1814, as a survival in spite of Steuben's method 
of two ranks. It is said that Wolfe at Quebec ranged 
his men in two lines; but even that striking example 
had little effect upon military conservatism. Pickering, 
doubtful as he plainly was of the efficacy of the fire of 
men in three ranks^ nevertheless insisted that it was 
*'piracticahley we know, because it has been practised 
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for almost an age." * Duane's "Dictionary" speaks of 
the s^rstem as "the natural formation." Although the 
two.rank system came to be habitually used against 
Napoleon's troops in the Peninsula, it was not adopted 
for the British army until 1824.* It has now been in use, 
then, for a hundred years. 

Very properly, therefore, Doolittle shows the British 
troops in three ranks in his Lexington and Concord plates. 
Next as to their method of volley-firing. This was a 
subject which much interested Marshal Saxe. Always 
at that time the front rank knelt (the two front ranks, 
if there were four in all) and the experience of havnng their 
comrades fire over their heads made them nervous, un- 
steady, and slow in rising up to reload, "for all those 
who labour under any degree of fear, are naturally de- 
sirous to continue as long as possible in such an attitude; 
and after they have fired, do not rise up, in order to load 
again, with that briskness which is necessary." * Thus 
Marshal Saxe in a book first published, posthumously, 
in 1757, and brought out in an English translation at 
Ed- 1 ) .rLh two years later, which was familiar not only to 
all English students of the art of war, but also to Pick- 
ering in America. But though Saxe argued clearly, and 
wished to arm his two rear ranks, in addition to slung 
firelocks, with half-pikes fourteen and a half feet long, 
''whose appearance must be dreadful to your enemies", 
and would have the two front ranks fire standing, his 
British students did not accept his reascming, clung to 
the three ranks, and made the front rank kneel.^ 

'"Easy Plan of Discipline for a Militia", p. 126. 
• E. M. Lloyd, "Hwtory of Infantry", p. 187. 
' " Reveries", p. 46. 

•The sa^r^'C'.tiun made at t!ic sicfc of Boston on account of the shortapc of 
arm& and ammunition, thai the Americans adopt the pike, may have ^nc back 
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Firing by this method was a slow process. Saxe com- 
pluned that it compelled a halt, and further warned 

young officers against "the prejudices of parade officers 
who look upon, as only essential, the manual exercise, 
the checquered firing, coming down together ... as 
front rank make ready! and many other things equally 
useless.'* It is a tnie criticism, and a striking description, 
the point of it here being that none of these things, re- 
tained as they wert:: in the drill book, happened at Lex- 
ington. For if they had, some description, some word 
or two in the narratives or the depositions, would have 
^ven a hint of the halt, the series of orders, the front 
ranks firing from the knee. Elijah Sanderson deposed in 
1825 that the British "fired, but did not take sight." He 
referred to the absence of the practice of which Saxe com- 
plained — the front rank kneeling, and all the men aiming, 
waiting in constrained positions for the word of command. 
The Doolittle print is quite in accord with this deduction. 

And here we have another argument, if one is still 
needed, exonerating Pitcaim. 

If, then, there was no series of orders given to fire, if, 
instead, there was only Pitcaim trying to restrain his 
men, what happened when some subaltern fired his pistol ? 
The men must have fired, but how? 

It was not a promiscuous fire. Three ranks cannot 
fire at haphazard without danger to each other, nor can 
t\\(i. Besides, we have testimony that there were volleys. 
Wliat was the drill of the men to fit them to fire so? 

The three ranks were accustomed to "lock." It was 
the invariable drill-ground mananvLT; we have the 
same nowadays, when the rear-rank men fire through 

to tliu theoriziag of Saxe. There U evidence that pikes were used by the rebeU, 
perhaps not in any quantity. 
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the intervals of the front rank. But it was more com- 
piicated with three nukt. Cloaiiig iq> die distmoe 
between them, which in mardung commoaly was four 
feet, ''measuring from tlie toct of one rank to the toes 
of the next*',' — doebig up this diitanoe to two feet, 
the eecond rank stepped a half*pace to the riglit of the 
first, and the thitxl rank stepped another half-pace to 
the right. Through the intervals diey thrust theur long 
guns (the gun cf^mued at Conooid bridge measures 
five feet ten indies in length) and so cooid fire safdy. 
The men had been drilled to this manoeuver all through 
tliL Boston winter; even the recruits had mastered ii a.5 a 
habit. 

Coming on, "rushing furiously**, the front rank 
must have had regard for its personal safety from the 
guns behind, the second rank also. Both these ranks 
would slacken pace till they knew that their ci inrades 
were at their very backs, before they dared fire. Then — 
** uncommanded**, concluded Stiles; "without any orders" 
suted Barker — they could safely discharge their volley. 
It was not merely not impossible to do so: it must haye 
been done so. It had been done SO before, when at 
Detdi^en in 1743 "the whole three ranks of the British 
infantry made a running fire of their own accord . • • 
stooping all as low as they could.*' * 

This, then> is Esrl and Doolittle's contribution to the 
story, that riie firing was done thus, by the impetuous 
action of the men themsdves. 

Two volleys seem to have been fired, from the two 
platoons which the engraving shows. It was these volleys, 
and not the feeble and bcattering return of the provincials, 

•Pickering's "Fasy Plan of Discipline." 
*iio]rd't "History of Inianuy", p. ijS. 
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which Samuel Adams heard two miles away, when he 
exclaimed, "Oh, what a glorious morning is this!" If 
his words have since been made poetical, it was not by 
the report of Hancock, who heard them and thought that 
they merely referred to the weather.* 

*Thc testimony as to volleys is to be found in the depositions of Robbins, 
Fessenden, B. Tidd, Abbott, Mead, and Levi Harrins'tan, all of I77S- It is 
iropUcd, rather than suted, in the William, John, and Ebcnczcr Munroc dcpo- 
•itiotts of 1825. After the first two volleys, followed a general fire a.t indiviiduAlt 
cMcaping. Note: The gun captured at Concord bridge now in the coUectlon of 
the Concord Antiquarian Society, was of course a lipht-infantry gun, like those 
used in the shmtincr at I,cxinpton, and h,T> the extraordinary length, according 
to modern standards, of live feet ten inches. Its history is as follows, quoted 
from the Antiquarian Sock's Catalogue. "In the official history of the 
Seventy-fifth celebration of the Fight, page ii}, we read, "The first trophy of the 
Revolution was taken by a citizen of Lincoln. Col. Abijah Pierce was colonel 
of the Repiment of Minuif Men. lie had been but recently chosen to that 
office, had not provided himself with equipments, and came up to Concord in 
the morning armed with nothing but a stout cane. He went with the Lancoln 
company to the North Bridge, and when the Regulars were repulsed armed 
himself with the gun of one of the British soldiers who was killed by the first 
fire, and used it during the day in the pursuit to Lexington .inJ West Cambridge. 
It was prcser\'cd nearly fifty years in his family and by his descendants.' On 
page 134 of the same report, Amos Baker of Lincoln, the last survivor of the 
men who stood at the North Bridge, says, in a sworn affidavit as to the events of 
the day, *I underst > jJ that Col. Abijah Pierce got the gun of one of the British 
soldiers who was killed at the Bridge and armed himself with it. There were 
two British soldiers killed at the Bridge.' 

"In his 'Autobiography' (published 1903), Senator George F. Hoar, after 
idling the story of how the weapon came into the possession of Colonel Pierce, 
his great-grandfather, exactly as above, says, 'The gun was preserved for a long 
time in his (Colonel Pierce" '1 fa rii!\ , and came to my granJfjther after his death. 
It was the first trophy of tlie Revolutionary War taken in b.Tttle. Such thin^^s, 
however, were not prized in those days as tlicy arc naw. One of my uncles lent 
the musket to one of his neighbors for the celebration of the taking of Com- 
wallis, and it was never brought back. We would give its weight in gold to get 
it b.ick.' 

"The musket was fair'y purchased, at a vcr\' k>w price, by Mr. C. E. Davis, 
in the year 1852, from a Mr. Juhnson, the man to whom Mr. Pierce is said to 
have lent it; who told precisely the same story as to its history, excepting that 
he declared that the gun was given, n >t lent, to hint, and was hi« rightful prop- 
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erty. The Senator*! brother, the hte Hon. E. R. Hoar, of Concord, knew, cer- 
tainly as early as 1887, that the gun was among the articles transferred to this 
Society by Mr. Davis, and several times expressed to the present writer his 
satisfaction that it had found an appropriate pla^zc in the Society's keeping." 

The above tva* written by Geoi^ Tobnan, long the tecnstaiy of the Con- 
cord Antiquarian SodeQr, a careful and accurate hwtorian. The reader's at- 
tention is called to the fact that the ^un was the first trophy taken in fight. The 
first actual trophies were captured earlier in Lexington, from British stragglers. 

It may be interesting to add that a celebration of the taking of Cornwallis^ 
commonly called a **ComwaUis", was a mid-nineteenth century diversion widi 
noise and abiurdity somewhat analogous to the later and now happily almost 
defunct "Antiques and Horribles'' of the Fourth of July, in New England. 

Cumming'! E. Davis was an odd character whose hobby wa5 in advance of his 
times. His collection of local antiques, gathered either by gift or by purchase 
at low prices, is the foundation of the Concord Antiquarian Society's collection. 
There are other Concord and Lincoln families besides the Hoars, who would 
give high prices now for the objects given or sold cheaply to Mr. Davis years 
ago. 
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XVI 

OUR long discoMon, called for because of a hundred 
years of controversy^ has devoted itself largely to 
the actions of the British. Of the American, the tale is 
brief. The heroic stand of die wounded Jonas Parker, 
bayoneted as he was struggling to reload;^ the scattering 
fire of his friends, ineffective because of the British smoke 
or else because of distance; the clearing of the green of 
all save the huddled forms of the dead — that is the 
story. The regulars fired as long as any armed men were 
in sight. 

It was not this later fire, but the volleys at close range, 
that did the greater execution. Jonathan Harrington, 
mortally wounded on the common, dragged himself to 
his house a few rods away and expired on the doorsteps, 
at his wife's feet. Caleb Harrington, endeavoring to 
escape from the meetinghouse, where he had gone for 
powder, found himself close to his enemies, and was 
killed. Asahel Porter, of Wobum, had been captured 
by the British and was in their midst when the firing 
began. Trying to escape in the Gonfoaion, he was shot 
down. Eic^t men in all were killed, and ten wounded, 
in thb skirmish of a fow minutes.* 

On the part of the British, one man of the leading light 

* He had placed his balls and his flints in his hat, between his feet, declaring 
that he would not run. John and Ebenatcr Munroe fired, like Jonas Parker, 
from their places in the line. Others fired w!^ retieadn^ one from the Buck* 



*The •tottant* is tlMie two ptngimphi «ie hutd oa tlie dcpovtfoot 
of 1825, and oa looil tmdhion u ImumI in Hntai't and PUnnqr't 
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compaay^ the loth Infantry^ was alighdy wounded. He 
was able to proceed with die detachment.^ 

Gage's account states, widi Smith's and De Beraiere's, 
that there was firing from the meetinghouse. Gage 

particularly states that Smith and Pitcaim "with the 
Greatest Difficulty kept the Soldiers from forcing into 
the Meeting House and putting all those in it to death." 
Of this statement, (jordon is bcornful. "Would you 
not suppose there was a great number in the meeting- 
house, while the Regulars were upon the common on the 
right of it, between that and the Lexington company? 
Without doubt. And who do you imagine they were? 
One Joshua SimondSy who happened to be getting powder 
there as the troops arrived; besides whom, I believe there 
were not two, if so much as one; for by reasoo of the 
position of the meeting-house, none would haye remained 
in it through choice but fools and madmen." ' 

To refer to die Doolitde print, it says plainly that 
Smith's g;renadiers were pladcUy marching by at the time 
of the shooting. The idea is difficult to accept, and may 

* Smith tells of the wounding of the man, and also Gage. The wound wai in 
the leg; Bcrnicre says through it. Another account says that A SCCOOd tnSJX wa» 
wouaded in the hand. Both wounds were apparently (light. 

' We cas iaiactM iAm would liavB happaaed to the nea aad to the chnich^ 
had Prussians found them there. Gofdoo, ta faw^ICstory", several years later 
than his "Letter", modified his statement. "Lest It should be said nnd he- 
lieved, that the meeting was crow I v-'fh m"'itia, before and during the tire, 
let me mention that there were only a man and a boy in it." The deposition* of 
iSas state that the men la the meeting home had gone there for the purpose of 
renovinf powder O^hn Munroe^t ttatement) and that Joshua Simonds, fiadhlf 
himielf caught there — a witness, perhaps, of the death of Caleb Harrington — 
had prepared to fire his gun into an open cask of powder, iatendiag to "touch 
it off if the British entered. (Ebeoezer Munroe's statement.) 

Goidon'i **Letter" pertinently adds: *'IIowefer, if Cbbnel Smith and Major 
Fitaura'a hvmamtjp prevented the aoldien putting ell thoae penoM to deadi* 
their militaty »Mi ihonld ccftaialj have made aooBe of diem priacmen*'* 
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be considered the artist's endeavor to convey the idea 
that they were close at hand. For though the Richard 
Pope MS. states that when Pitcairn halted to ludd the 
grenadiers joined him (and the thing is in itself possible 
enough) when the flank companies, as the light infantry 
often were called, again took up their march, the grena- 
diers were necessarily in the rear, and the debouching 
of the advance on to the green was so quick, and the 
firing so immediate, that the grenadiers must have been 
still behind. According to Gage's story, Smith came up 
in time to help protect any men that might be in the 
meetinghouse; but there is double evidence (though in 
each case negative) that the [grenadiers were not there 
at the time of the first firing. The first is Gordon's im- 
plication to that effect when he speaks of the troops 
being on the right of the meednghouse. The second 
is the story of the escape of Joseph Comee, who, running 
from the building with the luckless Caleb Harrington, 
escaped his fate by dodging across the Concord road and 
running through the Marrett Munroe house. Had the 
grenadiers occupied the road, he could scarcely have 
passed through them except as the hero of an adventure 
which surely would have been related unto these latter 
days. 

Smith came on the ground, then, late. It might be 
inquired why he was not with the advance, on the sup- 
position that he had met Pitcairn at the halt, and had 
been told that the militia were waiting a few rods ahead. 
But it is fairer to assume (as his report to Gage implies) 
that he had not been given that piece of news. It is 
kinder to think of Smith not as neglecting his duty, but 
merely as always slow — slow in starting, slow now, slow 
in going to the help of his men in Concord, terribly slow 
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in commencing his retreat. Smith has enough to answer 
for. 

One other witness, though a futile one^ may be intro- 
duced at this point. This is Reuben Brown^ minuteman 
of Concord^ sent to Lexington to find what truth there 
was in Prescott's news that the British were coming. 
He returned to report that there had been firings for 
he had seen it. But when asked if bullets had been used, 
he could only say that he did not know. 

This seems absurd enough, until one considers what 
probably happened. Brown arrived, on horseback, at 
the comer where the Concord road opens out to give a 
sight of the green. And there he saw the militia and the 
troops, heard first the huzzaing and then the volley, 
saw the runnino; fugitives. The dead lay enshrouded 
in the smoke, rheir comrades were escaping — and at a 
little distance, marching up the road directly towards 
him, was the head of the column of grenadiers. It was 
no place for a man who had no urgent business there; 
and turning his horse, Brown galloped for home. Most 
men would have done the same. 

This is but a dry account, with its attempt to be judicial 
and correct, of an affair which contained so much emo- 
tion and tragedy. The earnest patriotism of the men 
of Lexington, their high feeling of the sacredness of their 
ground, the harsh and violent disillusionment, the blood 
and death, the wounds and flight — all these were a part 
of the story here so coldly analyzed. The anguish of 
those who loved the slain is hidden, and cannot be 
described. Further, that breaking from restraint, that 
shooting and bayoneting, were more than a mere Boston 
riot. Here was the beginning of the cutting of the an- 
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cient tie. When the British should arrive in Concord, 
carrying the memory of that bloudsheJ, there would be 
no more effort to prevent fighting. For them, though 
not yet for the men of Concord, war had begun. 

Pitcaim saw what had been done. Whether or not 
he had sworn at the rebels, he must have been swearing 
now. He and Smith and the company officers had hard 
work in getting the men back into line. W hen at last 
they were in their ranks again, they were allowed to give 
that huzza of victory which so roused the indignation 
of the Reverend Jonas Clarke, who arrived on the green 
in time to hear it. "In the greatness of their might," 
wrote Gordon, likewise indignant, the regulars marched 
forward to Concord. They had scarcely left the ground 
before the t^ngton men began to return to it, to succor 
their wounded comrades, and to capture the stragglers 
from Smith's column, the first prisoners of the day. 
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OF the British march to Concord there is little to be 
said. Smith reported to Gage that '*we saw some, 
in the woods", presumably meaning countrymen. Gage 
says only that the whole detachment, grenadiers and 
light infantry together, proceeded in one body to Concord. 
The Richard Pope MS., which exaggerates whenever it 
is not relating its writer's own observations, says that 
the rebels appeared at a distance, on all sides, gathciuig 
to Concord, but made no attack. The fact must be that 
these live miles of country, where houses were scattered 
at best, must have been almost stripped of men, and 
very likely of women and children. Alanned by Revere 
or Prcscott, or by signal guns, e%^ery male on the roll 
of the minutemcn or militia, or on the alarm hst, had long 
since repaired to the place of rendezvous at Lexington, 
Lincoln, or Concord. 

It is impossible to believe one traditional tale, reported 
by Shattuck and commonly accepted, that Prescott, 
in escaping from Revere's captors, made his way to 
Concord by way of Lincoln.' If pursued at all, he was 
not followed far in that lowland full of thickets. There 
was no need for him to go to the center of Lincoln, and 
every reason why he should not take an extra ride of 
at least seven miles. The basis of the story must lie in the 
fact that the highroad itself passes through a fringe of 
Lincoln. But there is a simpler explanation of the story. 
Still standing on the road, at about the place where 
Prescott must have reached it again, are three houses, 

1 Ii [s \cry ditfioult to accept th« tradition that as Prescott escaped, the 

Bfitiih cut his bridle. 
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the first of which was occupied by William Smith, captain 
of the Lincoln minutemen, a?Ki another by his first ser- 
geant.* A word to one of these men, and Preacott's 
duty toward musing T.incoln was done. 

The Lincoln men, it will be later seen, arrived in Con- 
cord with the rumor in their mouths that the British had 
retched Lexington and killed six men. It might be 
supposed that some echo of the real story had waked 
them, but it can have reached dicm only after they had 
mustered. The aflfair in Lenngton^ from the arrival to 
the departure of the troops» cannot have taken more than 
half an hour, after which Smidi matdied direct to Con- 
cord. Only tdq>lianes and automobiles could then have 
roused the Lincoln meUi gathered tlieir company, and 
got it to Concord first. In all the towns that sent their 
companies out complete that day, the time of mustering 
seems surprisingly long until one considers the necessarily 
slow passage of the news, and the distances to be trav ersed 
on foot. It was Prescott*8 news that got the men of 
Lincoln from their beds. 

Concord, it will be remembered, had received fnre- 
wamings that somcthinc^ might happen. The resolves 
of the Committee of Safety, we have seen, were mild 
enough; they must have been accompanied by verbal 
news that put some life into their meaning. At any rate» 
we are told that from about noon of the preceding dsy 
the men of Concord had been busy in carting thdr stores 
to safety.' 

^ UapublUbed lecture of W. £. McGlenen. The three houses here meadoned 
aie on an old sectioa of the Ughway, not on the modern itMcU 

' See Shattuck*s"Hbtonr of Concord", p. 104; George Tolman's "Events of 
April Nineteenth", p. 22; Frederic Hudson's, "Concord Fipht", in Harper's 
fnr Mnv, 1*^7^. Grinda!! Reynolds' "Concord F"eb* " ( Historical and 
Other Papers also in the Unilofian Review^ April, 1875, and Drake's "Middlc- 
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Prescott reached Concord, and the alarm was given, 
some time aitcr one. "This morn^," wrote the Rcvcrcjid 
William Emerson, "we w'. alarm'd by y" ring of y* Bell." 
And then, in order to be as accurate as possible, he in- 
serted the words, "betw i & 2 o'Clock." ' The story 
goes- that the guard at the courthouse, placed there in 
order to give the alarm, was one Amos .Mclven, whose 
admiration was so excited by the fact that the first on 
the ground was the minister^ gun in hand, that he later 
named his sons William and Emerson. At any rate, we are 
sure that the pastor, the builder of the Old Manse and 
the grandfather of Ralph Waldo Emerson, was like most 
of the ministers in New England at that day, an ardent 
Whig. He had acted as chaplain of the Provincial G>n- 
gress during its recent sessions at Concord, and at the 
battalion muster on the thirteenth of March had preached 
a sermon from the stirring text, "Behold, God himself 
is with us for our capt»n, and his priests with sounding 
trumpets to cry alarm against you." ' Emerson is one 
of thu,-,e niinisters who supply us with so much of our first- 
hand knowledge of the events of the day. Later he gave 
his life to the cause, for he went as chaplain to the army 
at Ticonderoga, and died of the camp fever. 

If this warlike minister was first at the rendezvous, 
others were not long in following him. Amos Barrett, 
writing fifty years after, set the hour of the alarm at 

8CX I, 385/.) do not contain this statement; nor docs John S. Keyes' article 
on the Fight in Hurd's **Mlddie»cx**, ii» 584/. But all these aourees are minet 
of stories and anecdotes, for the J'. i^onJability of some of which, sec below. 

* Emerson's diary is rcproducrJ in f.icsimilc in th'.- " Proc cc-dings at the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of Concord FiRhl", Concord, 1876, lacing p. 164. 

* Hudson, "Concord bigiii 785-786. Tiic story is traditional. 

* The original is in the possession of the Emerson desceodaiits. I quote from 
a MS. copy supplied by Doctor £dward W. Emerson. 
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three o'dock, in which he seems tx> be iitistekeii> bat not, 
hopever, in sayings "As I was then a minnit man I was 
soon in town and found my Capt and the Rest of my 

Compny at the post. It wont long before thair was other 
minit Compneys*" Accounts agree that there was a 
hurried assembling of minutcmen at the appointed 
post, which was Wright's Tavern, still standing at the 
eastern end of the square. Shattuck states that there 
was much uncertainty as to the truth of the news, and 
others imply the same, for even though Prescott and 
other messengers had been dispatched to take the alarm 
further, Reuben Brown was sent to Lexington for in- 
formadoOy and another man was sent to Watertown 
for the same purpose, lest the British should come by 
that route. As at Lexington, in the chilly wait the 
minutemen at Concord were for a while dismissed, but 
not to go to their homes. There was too much to be 
done. The work of hiding the stofes was resumed, if 
indeed in some quarters it had ceased at all during the 
night.' UntU the drum beat agun, those who had come 
to the square could have found pl^ty to do in concealing 
the stores. Inadequate as these were for furnishing an 
army, there was in town tar too much to be moved or 
even hidden before the British arrived.* 
At length came positive news of the British. Reuben 

* Emcnon't anniversary oration of 1776 says, "routed from die Wiy dq>tht 
of tkep." Thaddeus Biocxi wrote, " I was caiied out of bed." 

' For Ttrioua statements in this and other paragraphs, consult Shattuck's 
''HlMof7ofGbaoonI'*,clwpierv3. L at er nr rit eit biie maay of their ttatttmate 
vpon tUs \)ock. It doBi not appear, however, tbatEoMrson's diary was known 
to him; I believe it came to light a few weeks or months after the p jhlirrttion 
of Shattuck''; hi->rik- Rnrker's diary was not piihli'ihfr? for an'jtacr forty-two 
years, Amos Barrett s letter not for sixty-five. Siiattuck had access to the depo- 
litfoM* and to BccBicie^ and depended inndi OB feed tfndicioae«^ sixty yean 
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Brown returned; he had seen the firing. Shattock's 
stoiy of his report b delidoas. "On hb arrival Major 
Buttrick inquired if they (the British] fired bullets. 'I 

do not know, but tlunk it probable,' was the answer.** 

We of to-day may be less formal than our ancestors; 
but even they, iron men though they were, must have 
felt some excitement as they put their ranks in order and 
debated what to do. 

The reader needs to understand the topography of the 
town. The population was much smaller than to-day. 




Cometiit ^ff^ i77$' 
ShonHas tiie fOidt at thejr were at the time <^ tlie Fli^ tad die moR bft- 
poctaat bafldtatk latet: Moriam't Cbner. 



De Berniere wrote, "the town is large and covers a great 
tract of ground, but the houses are not close together 
but generally in little groups." In the toy village shown 
in Doohtde's " View of the Town of Concord", filled with 
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regulars tsoo tall to enter any of the doorways, there 
stand less than thirty buildings where tcMiay there are 
several times that number. But only the local student 

would be interested to idcntily more than three of Doo- 
little's buildings. On the extreme left of the plate stands 
the barnlike church; in the center is the Wright Tavern; 
and on the right stands the now vanished cnurthouse, 
which was a! o the town hall, the scene of one event of 
the day. From the belfry of this building had rung 
out the alarm. 

From the square that lies between the town house and 
the tavern there ran three roads. The one in the center 
of Doolitde's picture^ running direcdy away into the 
distance, does not concern us. It goes to the South 
Bridge, and on it nothing happened. 

But the second road, which runs across the middle of 
the picture, beneath a cemetery on a ridge, is the road 
from Lexington. Anyone approaching from that town 
will see, a mile from the square at Meriam's Comer, 
how the ridge rises abruptly from the plain, and so dom- 
inates the road into town that it was sure to be regarded 
with suspicion by even so dull a man as Smith. Road and 
ridge together came to the square, and where the ridge 
stopped, opposite the town house, the road originally 
did also. 

But behind the ridge and at right angles with it, another 
ridge began at a few rods' distance and ran northerly 
to the river. When settlements rose across the river, 
and access to the town was needed, a third road ^ was 

' The modern names of these roads are as follows. The first, running to the 
Soutl) Bridge, is modern Main Street. The second is Lexington Road. The 
third is Monumeot Street. Bedford Street and Lowell road, which to^Iay atao 
lead out of the square, were not in existence in 1775. 
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begun at the corner and ran parallel to the second ridge, 
seeking a spot to cross the river, which in most places was 
guarded by wide wet meadows. About a half-mile from 

the town, where the driest part of the further meadows 
approached the highest part of the nearer bank, the road 
turned again at right angles, leaving the base of the ridge, 
and ran to this crossing, wJiere was erected the North 
Bridge. Its further abutment was made high and dry, 
but the road at once sloped down to the meadow, and 
even though in time a slight causeway was raised, was 
frequently flooded nt high water. At such times vehicles 
could reach the bridge by means of the roadway, but for 
a number of rods pedestrians had to make their way 
along the top of a low stone wall on the northerly ^de 
of the way, where a handrail gave a little guidance. 

The modem visitor has to use imagination to see the pic- 
ture. There can have been no such spacious approach to 
the bridge as there is to>day. There was only a road a lit- 
tle wider than the bridge, a wooden structure looking much 
like its modern cement imitation; and beyond the bridge, 
where now stands the bronze Minuteman surrounded by 
shrubbery, was a gentle slope down to the vanished 
causeway. Of trees and hushes there were very few. 

I'he wall by the causeway is gone long since, antl the 
causeway itself has been ploughed almost level with the 
meadow. Eighteen years afrcr the fight the old highway 
was abandoned in favor ot other causeways built up- 
stream and down. For a long time the short stretch of 
the road that led to the bridge was a part of the property 
of Ezra Ripley, the minister who succeeded Emerson at 
the Manse;' but in 1834, when the hrst monument was 

< Ezra Riptcy was called to the Concord Parish after William Emerson** 
death, and marrying hi$ widow, lived a long iifetimc in the Manse. The »tory 
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planned, he donated the land to the town. The two old 
abutments stood empty for another forty years, until in 
1875 bridge was built again, but only to give access 
to the spot where the first Americans fell, on which the 
Minutenian statue was erected. 

After leaving the bridge the old causeway followed 
the river upstream, over low ground. At perhaps two 
hundred yards distance from the bridge, a branch ran 
Straight uphill, to the right. The lower road, after skirt- 
ing the river for another space, reached higher and drier 
footings on which at a greater distance it still followed 
the curve of the river, until it came to the ' tniildings 
o£ the farm of Colonel Barrett, the commander of the 
militia of Concord, and the man responnUe for the safetj 
of the military stores. These fatm buildings were one 
of the main objecdves of the British, for it was known 
that a quantity of wariike material was hidden at this 
comparadvely remote spot. 

i« told of hJs innocent vanity at owning the historic piece of ground — how he 
would, in the presence of a visitor, issue orders to have the cow turned into the 
b«tclefidd,wiiicli would mtfodnet the •tof7oltlie fight. Ota thb Doeior Biplqr 
muoAenA lumidf aa rathoritjr, and ia l8d7 pabliahed a pamplilet on dM tnb* 
jact ^riiidi if ifttcvetliiis and vahMbk^ tlKNi||i too atiQii^r tuised by ijbt oqq* 
uwusws oi ua lUHh 
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SUCH at that time being the sprawling topography 
of Concord, with too much ground to cover and too 
many stores to defend^ the news that the British were 
coming would have presented a serious difficulty to the 
minutemen who received it had there been any equality 
of forces. The problem was much simplified by the fact 
that the regulars were in greatly superior force — that 
at least Reuben Brown must have been able to establish. 
It is true that reinforcements were expected from the 
westerly towns, yet it was very doubtful if these could 
arrive in time. Barrett being absent on the paramount 
mission of securing the stores, it was probably his major, 
John But trick, who ordered a reconnaissance down Lex- 
ington road. 

There were then at the square less than two hundred 
men. Amos Barrett says "150 of us and more"; Sh at tuck 
says there were about a hundred, even including the 
men from Lincoln. These arrived in a body, under their 
two captains, Abijah Pierce and WiUiam Smith, bringing 
the rumor that men had been killed at Lexington. The 
Lincoln men, then, with the two Concord minute com- 
panies (some members being probably absent saving the 
stores) marched down the Lexington road. ** We though t,'* 
wrote Amos Barrett quaintly, "we wood go and meet 
the Britsch." So this little array of militia and minutemen 
stepped out to see what truth there was in Reuben Brown's 
report.' 

' For this reconnaissance sec Emerson's diary, Ripley, Shattuck, Am OS 
p,rtf...'c "! rttcr", TliaJdeus Blood's statement, and on ^he British side, Bar- 
kcr s diary. The depositions of both the Concord and Lincoln men make no 
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Barrett's story of the little demonstration is too good^to 
lose. The old man wrote his account^ it must be con- 
sidered, fifty years later, when he had long lived in Maine. 
The echo of the controversy in Massachusetts had not 
reached him. He was not intent upon proving anything. 
He merely remembered the anniversary, and mused upon 
it, and wrote. "This ic^rhof April 1825 Brings fresh to 
my mind the Battle at Concord & Lexinton when I come 
to Look Back 1 tind it is 50 year Since though so Long 
I can Remember the hull of it I think Better that I can 
Remember things 5 years ago — as I was in the hull of 
it from Concord to Bunkkcr Hiii i take my peen to write 
sumthing about it as 1 think I no as mutch about it as 
any person now Living as 1 Dont think their is but a 
few that was their that is now a Live." This is fairly 
good witness material, allowing for the natural infirmity 
of an old man's memory, for he had not been subject 
to a whole community's will*to-believe* Peacefully 
contemplative, he wrote what he recalled. How simple 
but how stirring is the picture 1 ^ 

"We marched Down to wards L[exington] about a 
mild or a mild half and we see them acomming we halted 

mention of it, but they were intent chiefly on the shooting. As to the men prc»> 
ent, Emerson says the Acton men were there, but is of course io error. Thad- 
deus Blood says» *' About four o'clock the several companies of ConcorJ u-t re 

joined hy two companies from Lincoln, the militia company commanded by 
Captain Fierce, afterwards Colonel, and tlie minute company by Captain Wil- 
liam Smith. We were then formed . . . and marched." Buslon Advertiier, 
April 20, tSS6. 

'This may be compared with Thaddeus Blood's description. "We . . . 
marched in order to the end of Meriam's Hill, tiien so called, and saw the British 
troops acoming down Brook's Hill. The s»n was rising and shincd on their 
arms, and Utey made a noble appearance in their red coats and glistening arms. 
We retreated in order over the top of the hill to the liberty pule, erected on the 
heights opposite the meeting4iouse." From this it appears that the minute> 
men did not march beyond Meriam's Corner. 
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and stay*^ till they got within about loo Rods then we 
was orded to the about face and march^ before them 
with our Droms and fifes agoing and also the B [ritish] wc 
had grand musick/' Grand music and defiant too, 
be sure. But here was military wisdom in not engaging 
with so powerful an adversary. 

The minutemen brought their message back to the 
militia in the town. These consisted of the alarm com- 
pany, containing the older men and also the minister, 
who in his diary told of their waiting. "Capt. Minot 
who Command, y". tho*t it proper to take Possess of y* 
Hill above Meeting house as y'^ most advan[tageous] 
Situu[tion.J " In his oration a year later the minister 
described the scene. He used, of course, the language 
appropriate to all such occasions in those days, as did 
Joseph Warren. "Nay more, — to see our aged Sires 
that morning, whose bended Shoulders had long been 
freed trom martial Labors (or military exercise) take 
Fire again^ throwing oti the Weight of more than three 
score Years, with quickened Step ascending yonder Steep, 
moved by the Transport Danger gave them, conquered 
enfeebled Nature, while a short Youth boiled up within 
their Veins, and strung their Nerves anew!" * One thinks 
of old Laertes, arming for his last fight. 

This company of old men was stationed on the ridge 
opposite the church, probably at its highest point, when 
the minutemen returned with the report (says Emerson), 
that the regulars "were just upon us, & that we must 
retreat, as their N**. was more than threbble to ours." 

Apparently at once the whole body of provincials 
retreated tu another post. **We then retrear'd fr. y^ 
Hill near Liberty Pole & took a new Post back of y*^ 

' MS. copy of i£mersc t^' unpublished oration. 
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Town, upon a rising Eminence." This, say the depositions, 
was a hill "about eighty rods back." ^ Shattuck con- 
siders this to have been the northerly declivity of the 
burying- groui^d hill, above the present courthouse, whence 
the ridge has since been cut away. But this being a 
"falling eminence " meets neither the minister's description 
nor the defensive needs of the situation, it is most likely 
that the militia marched directly down the northern side 
of the hill and acms the little hollow through which Court 
Liuie now runs to join Bedford Street. Then climbing the 
second ridge, which runs north, they took up a position 
which commanded both the ridge which they had left, and 
the road which, bebw them, led to the North Bridge.' 

'The exact position of the alarm company while waiting is not easy to deter- 
mine. Emerson says it was above, of course meaning opposite, thr me<'Tin?- 
houee, which stood (on the site of the present building, though facing diHereatly) 
•cfOM foad at the bottom of ^ lidfe. Someiriieff* netr tMs poiat mt tli« 
liberty pole, for Finc rson says in liis next le i tt attc e that they retreated from *'y* 
HjII near Liberty Pi k Shattuck says (p. 104) thit the pole stood on the ridge 
"in the rear of Ren lien I>rown's." This was the present Antiquarian Society*s 
house, a hundred yards east of the meetinghouse. The ridge behind it has since 
thai been to andi cat amy that it b imposnbte to dnterminr tlw original 
faigliett pointy iriioe piolwbly tin abnn oompaiijr stood. It it of no real coo- 
sequence, of course, as long as we remember that this frequently named "first 
position nf the Americans" was on this ridge. — ^Thc depositions of the Concord 
and Liucohi men, practically identical, are in Shattuck's "History of the iown 
of CoMard*', pp. 347-349> or in the "Joumali of thft Fkoviadal Coagreas**, 

* In these statements I am disagredng widi both Ripley and Shattuck, and 

with Frederic Hudson, who follows them in some particulars. The justifica- 
tion is that Shattuck had evidently not seen the Emerson diary, in which most 
of my statements are very clearly made. Tht "second position of the Ameri- 
cm ** b tfiaefbiie not at the cofaer df MoAument Stiee^ ta abaobtcfjr indo- 
fensible position, where the Americans oould be both attufced from above and 
outranked, but on the ridp»" furt!u r along Monument Street, "back of the town" 
as F.n.er'von says, at a point undetermined, where their position could not he 
commanded by the post they had just left, and from which they could secure 
tlMtf oim letnat. Note tfast the depotitioM lay ''aboot eighty rode UeL** 
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In this temporary security the Americans formed their 
ranks. Emerson says, "We formed into two Battalions, 
& waited y* Arrival of y* Enemy." To arrange this for- 
mation Buttrick asked Joseph Hosmer to act as adjutant. 

Hosmer was a. t.irmer and cabinet maker, a quiet man 
of strong influence in the town, though as yet only a 
lieutenant. As the other officers of his company were 
absent, he had sole charge of it. He pointed out to 
Buttrick that \i he left his company to serve as adjutant, 
the company would have no commander. "It must be 
so, then," said Buttrick, "you must go." Hosmer ac- 
cordingly acted as adjutant until after the hght at the 
bridge.* 

In the meantime the British had entered the town. 
Barker, marching with the light infantry at the head 

* Hosmer* who later influenced the course of the day*« events, is worth iodi- 
vidualizing. **He made his maiden speech in die old church a few weeks before 
the memorable Nineteenth >:f April. A cnnvention met at Concord, and Nfr. 

IDanid] Hli^s made a wry eLujucnt sj'Cech. ridicu'in^;,' the proceedings of the 
Sons ut Liberty, redulenl of wit and pungent sarca^nt. it is said to have been 
SO impressive* that there was perfect silence for a long time after he ceased to 
speak. From the opposite corner a man ruse, plainly dreNscd in a suitof *buttefw 
nut brown.* He commenc< il ilowl)' and liesitr.ntly. but in a few moments his 
timidity vanished, and. in t'-.e lan'.Mini'p r{ Sh.attuck's 'History', ' he replied to 
Mr. Bliss in a strain of natural, unattected eloquence, for which he was ever 
afterward distinguished, which at once attracted public attention and introduced 
him to public favor.' A Worcester lawyer, standing near Mr. Bliss, saw that he 
frowned, bit his lip, pounded with his boot-heel, and, in a word, showed marked 
discomposure. 'Who is this man?* 'Hosmer. a mechanic', was the answer. 
'Then how corner he to speak such pure Lnglish? ' 'Because he has an old 
mother who sits in the chimney corner and reads English poetry all the day long; 
and I suppose it is *'like mother like son.** He is the most dangerous man in 
Concord. His influence over the young men is wonderful, and where he leads 
they will be sure to follow.'" ("Social Circle Mem lirs", i, it6.) Scarcely the 
most dangerous man in Concord, for his natural modesty would not allow him 
to put himself forward, and there were other men in town of stronger influoace 
than he, Joseph Hosmer long served his townspeople in public office, and eiH 
joyed their respect and affcctlun until his death in dd age. 
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of the column, saw the minutemen as they retreated 
before the regulars. **We met with no mterruption 'till 
within a mile or two of the Town, where the Country 
People had occupied a hill which commanded the road." 
Very likely he had seen the minutemen on the slope where 
the ridge dies away at Meriam's Corner. Pitcaim or 
Smith had seen them also^ and knew that the ridge was 
too dangerous to be left in hostile hands. Therefore^ 
as Barker writes, *'the light Infantry were ordered away 
to the right and ascended the height in one line^ upon 
which the Yankies quitted it ^thout firing, which they 
did likewise for one or two more successively." Along the 
ridge, therefore, marched the light infantry in their true 
function iiaiikers,^ while the grenadiers, De Berniere 
says, "took the lower road." They marched into the 
town, and took possession of the square where so lately 
the Americans had been. 

This was, says De Rcriiiere, between nine and ten o'clock 
in the morning. But if so, the march from Lexiniiton had 
been strangely slow, and the period before the British 
departure from Concord, which he and other evidence 
sets at noon, would not leave time for the many events 
of the morning. It was probably well before eight that 
the British arrived. 

It seems to be the arrival in the square which Doolittie 
pictured in his "Plate IL A View of the Town of Con- 

Un his unfinished "Scptimius Fe!ton", H.i.vthornc u^cd the advance and 
retreat of the British light infantry along this ridge, to set two scenes of his 
novel. Hawthorne himself lived at the foot of the ridge, and was accustomed to 
walk and muse on the top if it. He put hJs hero in the same house and invested 

him with the same habit On the rid^jc-path Scptimius meets the commander 
of the flankers as they enter the town (Hawthorne ima^jiniiiL? them to be but a 
small p;irt\ ) and likewise there he mccU Uie same man on his retreat. The 
ofhccr ciiaiicngci him to a duel, forces it on him, and is killed. 
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cord." There can have been no other time when the 
neat littic review was conducted. Thirteen companies 
stand in order in the road and square, while among the 
gravestones on the hill above them stand two officers. 
According to the legend below, the more chuckle-headed 
officer is Smith, which would seem to be entirely proper. 
Pitcairn is surveying the landscape through a glass, 
doubtless discovering "vast numbers assembling in many 
parts." * From that same hill to-day littic can be seen, 
so many and tail are the shade trees in the town; but to 
judge from the open landscapes in botli of Doolittle's 
Concord prints, it was then far otherwise. The shadows 
in the picture still fall from the east, but they are of only 
moderate length. In the background various officers 
are strolling about, inspecting the Lilliputian town; and 
across the millpond a detachment is busy^ 'destroying 
the Provincials Stores." 

There can have been only the briefest pause for this 
parade. As wc have seen, Sniith had made his plan before 
he reached Lexington, and now for a second time he sent 
out his light infantry to secure the Concord bridges. 
Captain Munday Pole with but one company took and 
held the South Bridge. But apparently knowing that 
the real task lay in the other direction. Smith sent six 
companies to the North Bridge. "And I/* wrote De Ber- 
niere, '*was ordered to shew him the road there, and also 
to conduct him to a house where there was some cannon 
and other stores hid." This was of course the house of 
Colonel Barrett.' 

' Smith** report to Gage. 

' It would be inlcK-stinR to know how Bernicre knew the way. According 
to his narrative, his only trip to Concord wai on the twentieth of March, and he 
n)U5t ha\c arrived lute in the day. His description of the town, quoted above, 
U ruuL'hly correct, but of hU departure he says, "We set out and croesed the 
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These six companies, proceeding down Monument 
Strcft (the modern name) were at once perceived by the 
mihtia waiting on the ridge. "Scarcely had we form'd,** 
wrote William Emerson^ "before we saw y^. brittish 
Troops, at the Distance of a of a Mile^ glittering in 
Arms, advancing towards [us] with y^ greatest celerity/' 
It would have been a gay sights that line of troops at 
quiclcstep) in scarlet and white uniformSj but for the 
threat to the watching provinciak. There must have 
been a hurried consultation. Emerson says merely, 
**SQme were for making a Stand, notw [ithstanding] 
y* Super [iorlty] of N*>. but Others more prudent tho't 
best to retreat till our Strenth sh'd be equal to y* Enemy's 
by Recruits from neigh* Towns y^ were contin [ually] 
coming into our Assistance." But tradition tells that 
it was the gallant minister himself who was for making 
a stand. "Let us stand our ground; if we die, let us die 
here." It is handed down in his family that he had a 
firm belief that the Lord would fiL^ht for the just cause. 
But he was overruled. Eleazer Brooks of Lincoln is re- 
bridge in the town, and of eoawquence left the town on the other side of the 
river to what we entered it.** Now coming from Weston, as Bemlere did, and 
leaving by the Lexington road, as he says he did, one does not cross or even 
sre the river. What Bernicrc did <;oc and cross, mistaking it for the river, was 
the mill pond, a long and narrow arm of which extended in early spring under 
the bridge in Heywood Street and into the easterly meadow. (See the descrip- 
tion of this long-vaiushed topof^raphical feature in the MS. book of Doctor 
Edward Jarvis in the Concord Free Public Library.) Thi'; s!ioW» that Bernierc 
bc-th .irrived and departed in the d.irk. Mis knowledge of the way to Colonel 
Barrett's must have been v'ivcn him by others. (Shaltuck, it will be remem- 
bered, says that the detachment had Tory guides.) Bcrnicre may, of course, 
have made other trips to Concord, but it seenu as if his fairly thorough MS. 
would have mentioned them. It would be interesting to know if he and Cap> 
tain Browne made for Gage the military map, diagrammatic rather tlian exact, 
showing the roads as far as Concord, now in the Congre^isional Library at Wash- 
ington. It has no Concord byroad.s. 
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ported as saying, to a siigge'^tion that the militia go and 
meet the British, "No, it will not do for us to begin the 
war." ^ If Shattuck is right, it was now that Colonel 
Barrett, having left his work of caring for the safety of 
the stores, rode up and assumed command. Both Ripley 
and Shattuck credit Barrett with a speech at this emer- 
gency, almost the exact duplicate, lacking the historical 
allusions, of the speech which had roused De Bemiere's 
mirth at Framingham. Though by this time the militia 
may have been equal in number to the light infantry 
on the road below, the grenadiers were dose at hand. 
Barrett ordered the provincials to retreat across the 
North Bridge. The Americans can scarcely have been 
out of musket shot before the regulars took possession 
of it.2 

The light infantry then divided themselves into two 
parties. Three companies, under Captain Laurie of the 
43d, remained on guard at the bridge. The other three 
companies, under the command of Captain Parsons of 

' Shattuck's *'Histor>' of the Town of Concord," 

* 1 he Concord and Lincola depositions agree as to the close proximity of the 
British at this first passage of the bridge, saying in the same words, "We then 
immediately went befoie them and pasted the bridge, just before a party of 
them, to the number of about two hundred, arrived." The depositioiit tiuow a 

little light on the size of the company of those days. There were six companies, 
and if there were but two hundred men in all, there were scarcely thirty-five 
men to a company, which agrees with computations made from other data. 

In this particular the Acton depositions of l8j5, by Thomas Thorp and Solo- 
mon Smith (see appendix to Josiah Adams* Acton Centennial Address) an 4 i: .> 
in error. They .igrec that tin rc was but one company stationed at the bridge, 
an<! that it n'jmbcred about ei^jlijy. Tlii^ is cnntrary to the Ikitish statcrncats 
that llicre were »ix cunipanics, and to tlie fact that uihcers ol various companies 

were wounded at the bridge. And Thorp's statement that he saw three or four 
hundred men on Lee*s Hill (Nashawtuc) is quite incredible. There was no 
reason to send more than a small patrol there, as a lookout. John S. Keycs and 
Coorec T(jlmaR ■ tntc tfs.it hvc Ciimpani' >; marched to the bridge; but it seems 
sjfcr to follow Ga^jf, Bernierc, and Barker, who agree on six. 
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the loth, marched on to Colonel Barrett's, following in 
the very tracks of the old warrior, who in anticipation 
of their coming was galloping to give the last orders at 
his house. Barrett was sixty-five, and had accepted 
his colonelcy under protest that he was too old. He had 
been told that ail that was wanted of him was his advice, 
but tcMlay he was giving hard semce. Unable to march, 
he was long hours in the saddle, and the order which he 
finally issued is among the most momentous in American 
history. He reached his farm, gave warning and advice, 
and left the place before the regulars could arrive. The 
Concord soli^ers of that day had more to think of than 
just the simple matter of fighting, for they had on their 
minds the safety of their families. 

Such was the case with William Emerson. While the 
provincials crossed the bridge, the minister remained 
behind. His house — the Old Manse — stood in the field 
around which the road turned to reach the bridge. It 
stood not far from the river; the bridge was within a 
hundred yards. To protect his wife and children, the 
minister went home, accompanied, we are told by tradi- 
tion, by a little crowd of his parishioners, whose fears he 
tried to soothe. While he remained among them, his wife 
vainly urging him to come inside the house, the light in- 
fantry rummaged at Barrett's farm, the grenadiers 
searched in the village, and across the river the numbers 
of the militia were steadily growing, while the Fabian 
leaders waited for the passage of a little more time.^ 

* I have closely followed Emerson** end Amos Barrett's original texts, think* 
ing it a pity to spoil the picturesqueness of the spelling. Where abbreviations 
seemed obscure, I have expanded them. The reader will remember that in such 
a word as "y*" the "y" stands for "ih", an ancient form used by the minister. 
"Y"' therefore means. "thai'\ "tfuirr 

The LmcrsK;!) family &toric&, such as do not appear in Shattuck's ** History", 
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I have received from Doctor Edward Waldo Emerson, William Emerson's 
great-grandson. They arc partly given in his "Chaplain of the Revolution", 
Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, lv, pp. The latter 

^vct much evidcttoe ai to Einenoa'a fervent feeling for tlie Anericaa caue^ 
expressed in both word *nd action. 

Attention is called to the imperKHiality of the Emerson diary story of 
events in Concord . It is entirely different from Bern icrc's. The British ensign 
has got no further than the "we" stage of self-expression; he hat never learned 
that a statement of what he aaw, and heard and did would make hit narrative 
more interesting, and even more valuable. The minister fells into a paiallel 
weakness because of a Afferent point of view. He can write, if he wishes, an 
exact account of his own actions but his endeavor is to make a definite and 
complete statement of the military actions uf tlic day, without relation to him- 
self. Considered from this angle, his diary is far more valuable and reliable 
than Bemiere's; it is gpod historical material. Yet the minister himself sinks 
farther out of sight than the British officer. We can see, approximately, what 
Bcrnlcre did; but no reader of Emer'^Mn's diary would have any idea that it was 
he who proposed to make a stand in I lie town, or imaKinc that he did not pass 
the river. Emerson's "we" ("wc retreated over the bridge", "we received the 
lire of the enemy") seems to include himself, but it refers solely to the Ameri- 
cans as a body. That Emerson did not cross the river irill be evident feom what 
is said bdow. 
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XIX 

THAT there tre many stories of whst happened in 
Concord on that eventful day, as compared to few 
in Lexington, is not surprising. The stay of the regulars in 
Lexington wai, brief. In Concord they spent some hours, 
searching at different places, and coniuig into direct and 
sometimes unpleasant contact with the inhabitants. The 
light infantry at Colonel Barrett's and near the South 
Bridge, and the grenadiers in the village, made a pretty 
thorough search for military stores, while the Yankees 
tried to frustrate them. From the mass of traditional 
stories let us first endeavor to select those that are» m 
part at least, sustained by contemporary referenoe. 

When the militia marched away from the liberty pole, 
they left their flag flying.^ ''We march'd into the Town/' 
says Barker, "after taking possessioii of a Hill with a 
Liberty Pole on it and a flag flying which was cut down." 
Not merely the flag was cut down, but also the pole; 
Ripley caUs it the fot act of violence. From the poetic 
language of William Emerson's anniversary oration, we 
get a picture of the scene, as the soldiers cut down the 
symbol of resistaiKc. "On yonder Height the red-dressed 
Ruffians gather — with what envenomed Spite and eager 
Force they strike to level with the Earth the lofty Spire 
erected as a token of our Determination to enjoy Lib- 
erty, or to resign T>ife: — it falls! — they shout as if they 
gained a mighty Conquest, and robbed a noble people 
of all their dearest Rights, and done the Feat that they 
were sent upon: — ^they shout again/' It always gave 

'It would be iatcmdog taknoir vluit flag w«t med* 
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satisfaction to the British, and a sense of injury to the 
Americans, when a liberty pole was cut down.^ 

This anniversary oration of Emerson's collates itself 
well with stories that throw light upon its rounded and 
flowery periods. To begin with, it is difficult for the 
careless modem to realize how seriously the still puritan 
New Englander of 1775 took the Biblical injunction, 
"Swear not at all.'* That they themselves swore upon 
occasion is proved by the list of fines for that offence 
in the provincial army; that some of them also confessed 
their fault before the congregation is also stated. Much 
as they reprobated it in themselves, they abhorred it 
in others. "Hear Ashdod's language spoke," said 
Emerson, "and all the air is filled with curses causeless.** 
And he brought the charge home to one individual. 
"What bold blaspheming Speeches rushed from the 
cursing Lips of the intemperate Pitcairn, who, like the 
Assyrian Chief, blasphemed our God and Cause! that 
made the boldest of our Sinners tremble!" 

It is impossible not to see in this intemperate a ref- 
erence to the story which first appeared in print in 
Shattuck's book sixty years later. "At Wright's tavern, 
Pitcairn called for a glass of brandy, and stirred it up 
with his bloody 6nger, remarking, 'He hoped he should 
stir the yankee blood so before night.'"* One of the 
last acts of Charles Hudson, the Lexington historian, was 
to protest against this story as an injury to an honest 
man and a good soldier. Yet referred to thus early by 

'On il»c oilicr hand, it gave grim pleasure to the provincials to Icam that 
when during the siege of Boston Liberty Tree was cut down for fuel, a $ul«Jier 
was kiUed by falling from a branch. 

'Shntuck. ' Hi t ry p. 113. It is to be noted that Shattuck places this 
cp: u!( rAu-r liu I By thai timc no mao of scnsc coutd fail to perceive the 
dan^'er liic dcta*.liiiicnl was iu. 
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Emerson, it seems to have foundadon in fact. But the 
speech is not that of the man who tried to stop the firing 

at Lexington, who was on friendly terms with Americans, 
and who was man enough to know that the Vaiikce blood 
was already sufficiently stirred. It seems likely that, 
exactly as Pitcairn and Smith were confused in the re- 
ports of the eye-witnesses at Lexington, so here in Con- 
cord the stupid bragging of some other officer was tagged 
upon the major. 

One sacrilege is recorded by Emerson of which we have 
no other record. "And now see the rude Soldiers bursting 
every door that was not opened, and even these [i. e. the 
church doors] to show their hate to God and all Religion: 
— ^with their unhallowed Feet they trod this sacred Place, 
and took from hence the Book of God, with sacrilegious 
Hands, and threw it into the Flames." But if no other 
story has survived of this burning of the Bible, the inci- 
dent makes clear the wisdom of the woman who earlier in 
the day is said to have carried the communion silver to 
Wright's Tavern and dropped it into the soft-soap barrel.* 
An English veteran of the continental wars would be 
likely to look tur loot in promising places, and that some 
of them were glad to appropriate the property of the 
church was proved at Menotomy some hours later. 

There is another passage in the Emerson oration on 
which tradition sheds light. "See /lere a revelling Crew 
drinking to Bacchus, and there a busy Knot of Satan's 
Workmen, destroying private Property merely for Sport." 

* George Tolman tdk this story in his *' Wright's Tavern", p. i8, and adds 

that the silver was taken from the barrel "twenty-four hours later, so thor- 
ouk'hly blackened by the caustic stuff that it had to be reburnished by n -ilvcr- 
smith. " Reynolds ascribes the saving of the commuaioa plate to a woman un- 
named who buried it in her own soap barrel, " in the arch under a great chimne/ 
which is stiii sunding.*' This was in the neighbocing White Block* now gone. 
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(Hofv curkmaly sounds die practical statemeiit is the 
tnkbt of the doqueat dietkmO *'See yet again, m less 
collected Club, flushed with the Success of their bold 

Enterprise, torturing a poor old decrepid and unarmed 
Man, with dreadful tear ol an immediate and violent 
Death." Bat the horror is quite taken out of this passage 
by the parallel story which Ripley printed in 1 827. "While 
in the village, the British seized and abused several per- 
sons, aged men, who were not armed. Among them was 
Dea. Thomas Barrett, brother of the Colonel. In his 
buildings there was a gun-factuyy carried on by his son, 
Mr. S«nW Barrett» and men employed by Um. The 
Deacon was a man noted for his piety and goodness^ 
and for his mildness of disposttioii* Not appearing 
terrified or inaiiitin^ he b^;an to ranonstrate against 
their ▼iolenoe, and the unkindly treatment of the mother 
country against her colonies. When they threatened 
to Idll him as a rebels he cafanly said, they would do better 
to save themselves that trouble, for he was old and should 
soon die of himself. Upon iHiich they replied, 'Well, old 
daddy, you may go in peace*." In modem parlance, 
the soldiers searching for weapons had given the old man 
the "tiiird degree**, and finding him obdurate, let him 
go. Towards one who was at least abetting the arming 
of the provincial"?, the first treatment is not surprising, 
and the final clemency is good-natured. 

But there is documentary evidence as to another pas- 
sage in Emerson's oration. "To heighten more the Terrors 
of the Day, the Flames are kindled, in two different 
Places, by the stupid FocAa, who scattered Firebrands 
where all the adjacent Buildings are in the greatest Hazard 
of being immediately consumed to Ashes, and the dis- 
tressed Inhabitants drove out into the open Fields*" 
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Those hres had their influence on the militia outside the 
town, but here let us examine what they were. 

Some ten months at'ttrward one Martha Moulton, 
** widow-woman petitioned for a little monetary aid 
from the province for a service rendered. Her story gives 
the most mtimate account that we have of happenings 
in the center of Concord that morning; though it is long, 
to paraphrase it would spoil both its vividness and its 
unconscious humor. It is therefore given entire. Mrs, 
Moulton, who lived in one of the little houses shown in 
Doolittle's print near the town house, on the square, 

HiimMy sheweth: That on the 19th day of April, 1775, 
in the forenoon, the town of Concord, wherein I dwell, 
was beset with an army of regulars, who, in a hostile 
manner, entered the town, and dr.iwed up in form before 
the door of the house where 1 live; and there they con- 
tinued on the green, feeding their horses within five feet 
of the door; and about fifty or sixty of them was in and 
out of the house, calling for water and what they wanted, 
for about three hours. At the same time, all our near 
neighbors, in the greatest cnnsternation, were drawn 
off to places far from the thickest part of the town, where 
I live, and had taken with them their families and what 
of their best effects they could carry,— some to a neighbor- 
ing wood, and others to remote houses, lor security. 

Your petitioner, being left to the mercy of six or seven 
hundred armed men, and no person near but an old man 
of eighty-five years, and myself seventy-one years old, 
and both very mfirm. It may easily be imagined what a 
sad condition your petitioner must be in. Under these 
circumstances, your petitioner committed herself, more 
especially, to the Divine Protection, and was very re- 
markably hclpt with so much fortitude of mind, as to 
wait on them, as they called, with water, or what we had, — 
chairs for Major Pitcaim and four or five more officers, — 
who sat at the door viewing their men. At length your 
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pedtioner had, by degrees^ culdyated so much favor as 
to talk a litde with mau When all on a sudden thef 
had set fire to the great gnn-caniaget just by the house, 

and while they were in flames vonr pehtioner saw smoke 
arise out ot the Town House hiahcr than the ridge of the 
house. Then your petitioner did put her Hfe, as it were, 
in her handj and ventured to beg of the officers to send 
some of their men to put out the hrci but they took no 
nodce» only sneered. Your pedtioner^ seeine the Toiwn 
House on fire, and must in a few minutes be past re- 
covery, did yet venture to expostulate with the officers 
just by her, as she stood widi a pail of water in her hand, 
begging of them to send, and so forth. When they only 
sain, * O, mother, we won't do you any harm!' Don't 
be concerned, motlicr,' and such like talk. The house srill 
burning, and knowing that all the row of four or five 
houses, as well as the school-house, w as in certain danger, 
TOUT peddoner (not knowing but sne might provoke them 
by her insufficient pleading) yet venturol to put as much 
strength to her arguments as an unfortunate widow could 
think of; and so your peddoner can safdy say diat, 
under Divine Providence, she was an instrument of saving 
the Court House, and how many more is not certain, 
from being consumed, with a great deal of valuable 
furniture, and at the great risk of her life. At last, by 
one pail of water after another, they sent and did ex- 
tinguish the fire. And now, may it please this honored 
Court, as several people of note in the town have advised 
your peddoner thus to inform the public of what she had 
done, and as no nodce has been taken of her for the same, 
she begs leave to lay this her case before your honors, 
and to let this honored Court also know tnar the peti- 
tioner is not only so old as not to be able to earn where- 
with to support herself, is very poor, and shall think her 
highly honored in the favorable notice of this honored 
Court. As what the petitioner has done was of a public 
as w«U as a private good, and as your honors are in a 
public cagadt]^, your peddoner begs that it may not be 
taken ill» in tms way, to ask in the most humble manner 
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somethingj as a fatherly bounty, such as to vour great 
wisdom and compassion shall seem meet; ana your pe- 
titioner, as in duty bound, for the peace and prosperity 
of this our American Israel, shall ever pray.^ 

In the Emerson story about Pitcairn we saw the be- 
ginning of the American legend about him» in which he 
appears as a bloodthirsty ogre. And though in this 

^ The court houie and the town home were the same. The petition is to be 
found in Frothingham's ** Siege of Boston p. 369. Its date u February 4, 177S. 

Martha Moulton, thus petitioning for reward for saving her own house, was 
granted three pounds by the peneral court. — Amos Barrett te!!s of the town- 
house fire as follows. "Thair was in the town House a number of intrcnchen 
toob witch thejr carried out and Burnt them — at last they said it was Best to 
Bum them in the house and sot fire to them in the house — ^but our people Begd. 
of them not to Bum the house and put it out it wont Long before it was set fire 
again but finally it warnt Burnt — their was about too Birrtls of fl iwer in Mr. 
Hubbards malt house they Rold that out and nock^. tttem to p[iicccs and Rold 
some in the mill pond whitch was saved after they was goon." 

Shattuck varies the Moulton story by saying that the top of the town house 
was filled with powder. In such a case the rej;ulars would cither have rescued 
the powder for themselves, or they would ha\ e been pind to let it go up in smoke, 
they having removed themselves to a proper dist.ince. There is no e\ idence 
that any powder, the most precious of all the stores, was found by the British. 

Martha Moulton's statement as to the little exodus from the town is borne 
out by a pen-picture in the Emerson oration, and again by tradition. Emerson 
said, "Let's take a View of our (Concord's) Situation in this dark dismal Hour, 
—Its armed Inhabitants necessitated to retreat,- — its pa<;?ai'e5 strongly cuarded; 
— the most of the Women and Children Hee into the Woods and other Places of 
Safety, in the greatest Fear and Anxiety, Distress and Anguish imaginablel ex- 
pecting never to return to their Habitations again. Methinks I view the mourn- 
ful sight, — the frightened Mother, encompassed round with all her little Brood, 
fast clinging to her Clothes, all speakin? at once impatient for an Answer, asking 
the Cause of all this dreadful Tumult I 'No more, my Loves,' says she, 'no 
more; let's run; our Father, savel or Dare we stop or linger here, or we shall all 
be kUied."» 

The Il^'htersideof the situation is told by Grindall Reynolds (** Historical and 
Other Papers: Concord Fight", p. 1S7). "Another, getting ready to take her 
children into the woods, in her confusion went to her drawer and put on a 
checked apron, which in those days was the proper adornment on state occa- 
tions. This she unconsciously did over and over again, until, when she recovered 
her wits in her hiding-place, she found she had on seven checked aprons." 
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The Day oj Concord and Lexington 

Moulton petition we see htm when very mild, taldng 

his case in a pause of this bad day, we find him once more 
in a third contemporary Concord statement, Gordon's 
"Letter", which is worth comparing with Gage's "Cir- 
cumstantial Account" and with tradition. 

In Gage's statement he quoted almost literally Smith's 
report. "Both the Colonel, and Major Pitcaim, having 
taken all po'^sible Pains to convince the Inhabitants that 
no injury was intended them, and that if they opened 
their Doors when required, to search for said Stores, 
not the slighrc r Mischief should be done; neither had 
any of the People the least Occasion to complain, but 
they were sulky, and one of them even strack Major 
Pitcairn." 

We know very well what would have happened to a 
Frenchman or Belgian who struck a Phissian major in 
1 914, or even what would have happened before that date 
if a Prussian officer were struck by a civilian of his own 
country. 

The story of this striking is obscure; but whether the 

major struck or was struck, it is said that Ephraim Jones 
of Concord was the other man who figured in the episode, 
(iordon refers to the atFair in connection with Pitcairn's 
responsibility for the firing at Lexington, and writes with 
heat: 

To what I have wrote respecting Major Pitcaim, I 

am sensible his general character may be objected. But 
character must not be allowed to overthrow positive 
evidence when good, and the conclusions fairly aeduced 
therefrom. Ik>-idcs, since hearing fiojn Mr. Jones in 
what shamctul abusive manner, with oaths and curses, 
he was treated by the Major at Concord, for shutting 
the doors of his tavern against him and the troops; and 
in order to terrify him to make discoveries of stores; and 
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the manner in which the Major crowed over the two 
four-and-twenty pounders found in the yard, as a might/ 
acauisition, worthy the exoediticm on which the de- 
tachment was employed, I nave no such great opinion 
of the Major's character; though, when he found that 
nothing could be done of any great importance by bully- 
ing, blustering, and threatening, he couKl alter his tone, 
be^in to coax, and offer a reward. It may be said that 
this Jones was a jailer* yes, and such a jailer as I would 
give credit to, sooner than the generality of those officers 
that will degrade the British arms, by employing their 
swords in taking away the rights of a free people.' 

This is obscure, until from another source tradition 
comes to help us. Samuel Adams Drake says- that 
Pitcairn had often been at Jones' tavern in Concord, 
sometimes in disguise^ — which would seem to mean, if 
anything^ civilian clothes. Upon this morning, finding 
the tavern locked and Jones refusing to open to the sol- 
diers, Pitcairn ordered the door broken open, and rushing 
in, bowled over the innkeeper. Now Jones was also the 
keeper of the jail. A threat with a pistol induced him 
to show where, in the jailyard adjoining, were the twenty- 
fbur-pounders, probably lying concealed. As these were 
pretty valuable to the Americans, we can understand 
the triumph of which Gordon complains. And then, 
Pitcaim's bluster having succeeded, he turned amiable, 
and ordered breakfast.' 

• Tn Gordon's "History", publishcti with the hnpr of an English sale, after 
Pitcairn'a death, nothing appears unfavorable to I'lUairn. 

**'Hi*toric Fiekb and Mansions of Middlesex ", p. 381- 

* There are other pieces of tradition which go counter to this one. In the 
"Social Grcle Memoirs**, i, 132, is related of this Jones only that, knowing 
that th<* provincial treasurer h.id boardt-d at his tavern, the British placed him 
"under a guard of five men, their bayonets fixed and pointing toward him.'* 
He was presently released to "furnish refreshment at his bar" Frederic 
Hudson combines these two traditions, and has Jones confined for knocking 
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In all the stones here collected, wherein tradition and 
contemporary statement sustain and illuminate each 
other, we have found a fairly intimate view of Concord 
on that morning of excitement. It is plain that while 
some of the inhabitants fled through fear, others remained 
behind. So it was along the line of march later in the 
day. In Concord, at least, the people were justified in 
their trust in the British troops, for as even William 
Emerson grudgingly admitted, there was no loss of life 
in the village, and even no plundering. Viewed from this 
distance, at a time when the real horrors of war have so 
recently and so shockingly been demonstrated, we cannot 
join in our ancestors' blame of soldiers who did nothing 
worse than to cut down the liberty pole, invade the 
church, and obtain information by a few threats. It is 
certain that the troops were held in hand, and that the 
officers acted well. 

Pitcairn down in an accidental collision, and adds that Jones refused to serve 
food or drink, without pay. In his tavern was a chest belonging to the provincial 
treasurer, but Hannah Burns, living in the inn, claimed that the chamber in 
which the chest stood contained her property, and after an argument, saved it 

from discovery. Much of this probably ^ocs back to Shattuck, who names the 
girl Barns. Drake's storv', as he supplies it, has no Coucord record. He says 
Pitcairn "paid exactly" fur his brcakia&t. 
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APART from die stories of the Briti^ occupadon of 
jL\. Caacord for which we have found some appearance 
of coofinnationy there are a few which throw a not 
necessarily false, upon incidents of the morning. 

eldest is that told in 1805 by Abiel Holmes in his 
''American Annals'*, as hai^ng been "recdved verbally 
of Samuel Bartlett, Esq. now of Cambridge, who resided 
several years m Concord." The story is plain and good. 

The shrewd and successful address of Captain Timothy 
Wheeler on this occasion deserves notice. He had the 
charge of a large quantity of provincial flour, which, 
together with some casks of his own, was stored in his 
barn. A British officer demanding entrance, he readily 
took his key, and gave him admission. The officer ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the discovery; but captain Wheeler, 
with much a£Fected snmplidty, said to him, putting 
his hand on a barrdi^ *'Tfiis is my flour. I am a miller. 
Sir. Yonder stands my mill; I get my living by it. In 
the winter I grind a great deal of grain, and get it ready 
for market in spring. This,** pointing to one barrel, "is 
the Hour of wheat; this," pointing to another, "is the 
flour of corn; this is the flour of rye; this," puttine his 
hand on his own casks, "is my flour; this is my wheat; 
this is my rycj tliis is mmn.'' "Well," said the oflicer, 
'*we do not mjure pritfote property;" and withdrew, 
leaving this important depontory untouched.^ 

That the British were successful elsewhere is admitted. 
Doolittle*s print shows a distant group of them destroying 
atoies. They took a number of barrels of flour,' broke 

* Abid Holmes' ^'American Anaab'*, u, 326. 

*Aaot Banct^ who wn iob4ii4»w to the nun fnm whom the floor wa» 
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open somCy and rolled the rest into die mill pood. As the 
outer flour bi the b«mU swelled and made their ooota^ 
waterproof, a good deal of it waa salvaged. There was 
likewise salvaged most of die five hundred pounds of 

musket balls thrown into the water. Even the twenty- 
four-pounders, of which rhc British knocked off rhe trun- 
nions, were later made ^serviceable. But the cannon car- 
riaees u cre burned, some barrels of wtxKlen trenchers and 
spoons, and p(j?^iMv some other stores. 

Besides the town Ikhi^c, there was set on fire (according 
to Tolman) Reuben Brown's harness shop, where he had 
been making equipment for the provincials. But the fire 
was soon ezdnguished. 

A tale is told by Shattuck that shows the invaders to 
have been kindly. "At Mr. Amos Wood's they paid a 
guinea apiece to the female attendants to compensate 
diem for their trouble. They searched die house; and 
an officer observing one nxm fastened^ significandy in- 
quired of Mrs. Wood, "whether there were not some 
females locked up there?" By her evasive answer he 
was led to believe it was so, and immediately said, "I 
forbid anyone entering this room!" — and a room filled 
with military stores was thus fortunately preserved." 

This was at the South Bridge, and men of the same com- 
pany searched the house of Ephraim Wood. Shattuck 
says simply that he was not at home; but it is told that he 
came in sight n( the South Bridge a little later, carrying 
on his back a keg of powder, for he was a verv strong man. 
Seeing the guard of soldiers, he turned down the river, and 
taking a boat, crossed just before the soldiers came up.^ 

taken, taid one hoBdiedbtmib. Bat Shattnck laid **«lMattixty", and Tolnua 
tad Fndmc Hudin Ulow him. 
* ''Social Circle Meiiioin"» i, isSi Sliattuck'a **Hktonr**, p, 109. 
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Meanwhile the light infantry under Captain Parsons, 
arriving at the house of Colonel Barrett, began to search 
it for the stores which it might contain. Had they been 
observant) they might have been as successful as Pit- 
cairn at the jail, if we may believe the tradition which 
says that some cannon were concealed in a field near by, 
and the place obscured by being plowed over, the plough- 
man being at work while the troops were in sight. That 
was not the time or place for everyday tasks, but no 
Briton suspected.' 

With the warning that they had, the Barretts must 
have carried away a good deal of the movable stores. 
Emerson says that they were "happily secured" just be- 
fore the troops arrived "by Transport into y*^ Woods and 
other by-Places." It is said - that in the garret were 
musket balls, flints, and even cartridges, which for con- 
cealment had been put in casks and covered with feathers. 
The search cannot have been very thorough, for these 
were not found. So far as is known, the British found 
only some cannon carnages, which they were about to 
bum so near the barn that Mrs. Barrett remonstrated. 
They were therefore burned in the road.* 

Here, as in the town, the troops behaved well. Though 
some one, it is true, stole some money, the officers offered 
to pay for the food which they had asked for. Mrs. Bar- 

* This anecdote is in neither Ripley nor Shattucic, and I do not find it in print 
before Frederic Had«oa*8 article of 1875. Hudson «ays that the cannon were 
buried and the place ploughed over; Tolman in 1901 addf that the pbughing 

was done while the troops were in sight; he has the cannon placed in a furrow 
and another furrow turned over them. Hudson's illustration shows the plough- 
man at work close to the soldiers. 

« Ripley, "History of the Fight at Concord", p. 14; Shattuck's "History", 
p. 109. 

* Frederic Hudson. Shattuck*t "History**, p. 1091, says there was no time 
to bum tbem. 
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rett refused, saying, "We are commandLrJ to feed our 
enemies/' They then threw money in her lap, which she 
reluctantly accepted with the words, "This is the price 
of blood." Barrett's son Stephen, blundering into the 
house was mistaken for his father, and arrested. The offi- 
cers said, *' You must come along with us to Boston"; but 
when Mrs. Barrett told them that he was her son, they re- 
leased him. When she refused to give spirits to a sergeant 
who demanded them, an officer sustained her, saying, "We 
shall have bloody work to-day,— we have killed men at 
Lexington." There was no violence here, nor bluster. 

Nor was there violence, nor even search, at the house 
of Elisha Jones, hard by the North Bridge and opposite 
the Manse. Of the three companies left to hold the 
bridge, one was stationed at its western end, and two 
others were on hills on the eastern side.' According to 
local tradition the men of the two latter companies went 
to the Jones dooryard for water from the well. In the 
cellar and shed were many barrels of beef and some tons 
of salt fish — also in hiding was Jones himself, an officer 
in the militia, who, like the minister, chose to stay with 
his wife and young children rather than cross the bridge. 
Apparently the place was not even entered, for both the 
stores and the owner remained undiscovered. And no 
soldier entered the grounds of the Manse, though in full 
view were the minister and his frightened flock. 

^ Barker says, i of these Compys, was left at the Bridge, another on a Hill 
some distance from it, and another on a hill }4 ^ niile from that." Murdock 
says ("British in Boston", p. -i}, fooinotr) that the company of the 43d was 
at the bridee, those of the loth and 4th on t!ic hills. Judpc Kcyc«; says ("Story 
of an Old Houiic", p. n) "the soldiers of the two companies then halted near 
this dooryard.'* Ffederic HudscMi gives a picture of the troops in the Jonet 
yard, without accompanying text. As tliere was no military purpose that the 
tfco; ■ could serve in such a place (since- thi y did not go there to search) it it 
mo^i liUly tliat tsmall .squads went ^iiiL-ly f <r water. 
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If now wt take the sum of all the stories here assembled, 
whether or not supported by contemporary report, it 
does not appear that this invasion of the "ministerial 
army" was oonducted in any other way than with reason- 
able kindness and decency. Another hour, and Smith 
might have got safely away, relieved to have i|»lled no 
more blood. He and Fitcaim were probably glad not 
to have met, so far, the able-bodied men of Concord. 

But before the hour was up, these men had seeii and 
mi^terpreted the smoke rising from the town. 
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A FTER crossing the North Bridge the little provin. 
X\ dal force dimbed to higher ground. Concord tnu 
dition takes them first to the Hunt haem on Pdnkatasset 
HiU; it is possible that some went thm, but the main 
body were soon assembled on a lower lull much nearer 
to the fiver^ on the Buttrick farm, at a place where thef 
could watch the actions of the troops at the bridge. The 
spot is now marked by a tablet in ihe wall on modern 
Liberty Street* 

^ Amot Barrett's letter cm be n«d n» mppOft die idoi that tliere was a " third 

position of the Americans" before the final one. He says that rrtnrnine f'om the 
reconn.t!««anrf rinwn ! .'•▼in^t^r! r".';;H '*i,vr Tnrr'i*^. into town jiivi then over the 
oortii iinugc a iiiile more ihan cud a. mud a.au thca oq a hui aot far from the 
Bii4sBwlMur«eooild«eMdhevwlMtwMafoiivoii.'* Hw bridge is t fitdt 
mOR than half a mile from the town, and Punkatassct is a little more than half 
a naile from the bridge. Mr. G. W. Hunt has provided me with the old family 
reasons for using the farm as a rendezvous, which are chiefly that it was an ex- 
cellent lookout (from the doorstep, still preserved in position on the eaute a[ 
RnMORbbbvbetnitehidlthecowtfcoaMiKMabofte itliiil 11111 ■ ■■riiiiin, 
plaeeofiOMli. Its vefyKkdjtbAtnmeoftlieiMoviiiGiakivactlwi^poM^ 
all ol them for a while. But Buttrick was likely to wish to protect his oini 
house, and the final place chosen was the best possible for intercepting and draw- 
ing together the men from the Actons and Sudbury (the latter being warned 
away from die South Bridge by Stq>bai Barrett, potted D«ir for the purpose. 
SeeIUplqr't**I]iMoff]raf t]ieFic)itatGaaDoid'',pwis.) ThemfafipomBedfeid 
and Carlisle nould also coms to the same spot. It is the proper place for the 
gathering pround for bold men, l>cing scarcely more than T'vn hundred yards 
from the bridge in a direct line, with safety behind ioT a rapid retreat, and with 
poaubility of a quick stroke at the eoemy. 

Lacfciog aeetinte meMuranesta^ R^flgr't ttftteoMBt mmm Bttie C*« ^ 
about one mile to the north of the me^io t h ouia**) bvt bj tbeold reada Ptnkft- 

tassctt is tCHLJ far. ITc cioos, however, later state that a final mo-ve was made to a 
position ' n r^:f hi>?h land at the n 't^w^st of the bridge, from which the center 
of the town waii in full view, aud liic British before tl^ eyes and within gun- 
dioc. Shatt»c]ciaqtiltcdcfiaitaaatotlwB«ttiickporfdottbeiaitheoaljoi% 
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Outliers on Punkatasset, near the South Bridge, and 
on other roiids, must have guided the approaching rein- 
forcements to the Buttrick place. The stories of the 
rousing of the men from these other towns are numerous 
and thrilling. Bedford was eariy warned from LexLagton, 
and expecting no fighting at that place, the minutemen 
and militia, under Jonathan Wilson and John Moor^ 
marched to Concord where^ according to Ripley> they 
were "seasonably on the ground.*' It has always teen 
datmedy and there seems no strong reasoii for doubting 
it) that they bore the flag still preserved in the town^ its 
sign an arm bearing a sword^ perhaps the otigui of the 
crest of Massachusetts. 

Most romance attaches to the story of the coming of 
the Acton men, bec^iusc of the late ot two of their number, 
killed at the North Bridge. Of Abner Hosmer little is 
known; but Isaac Davis, the captain, was the typical 
leader of young men, a gunsmith, and an ardent patriot. 
Much paper in the unfortunate period of controversy, 
and much eloquence in our days of spread-eagleism, were 
given to the Acton story; but to the modern mind there 
is more to touch the emotions in the simple statement of 
Davis's widow. 

I, Hannah Leighton, of Acton, testify, that I am eighty- 
nine years of age. Isaac Davis, who was killed in the Con« 
cord Fight, in 1775. was my husband. He was then thirty 
years of age. We had four children; the youngest about 
fifteen months old. They were all unwell when he left 
me, in the morning; some of them with the cankcr rnsh. 

The alarm was given early in the morning, and my 
husband lost no dme in making ready to go to Concord 

saying that Barrett ordered the provincials "to march over the north bridge^ 
near the preseat residence of QoinM/d Jonas Buttrick, and there wah for icift* 
forcetnents." 
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The Day of Concord and Lexington 

with his company. A connderable number of them came 
to the house, and made their cartridges there. The sun 
was from one to two hours high when they marched for 

Concord. 

My husband said but little that morning. He seemed 
serious and thoughtful; but never seemed to hesitate 
as to the course of his duty. As he led the company 
from the house, he turned himself round, and seemed 
to have something to communicate. He only said, 
"Take good care of the children," and was soon out of 
sight. 

In the afternoon he was brought home a corpse. He 
was placed in my bedroom till the funeral. His counter 
nance was pleasant, and seemed little altered.' 

Hesides the Bedford and Acton companies, which were 
probably nearly complete, there came to Concord the 
little force from near-by Carlisle, and groups or individ- 
uals from Chelmsford, Westford, and Litdeton. In ad- 
vance of the Westford company, which arrived too late 
for the fight at the bridge, came Lieutenant Colonel John 
Robinson of that town, and with him the Reverend 
Joseph Thaxter, at that time a candidate for the pulpit 
of Westford, who is said to have put pistols in his pockets, 
and come along. The Sudbury men, forced to make a 
long detour in order to avoid the guard at the South 
Bridge, were still a little distance from the North Bridge 
when the firing began. Concord men also came straggling 
back from their work of carting away the stores; but we 
know that some besides Emerson and Jones were delayed 
bccaujvc of their families. Timothy Minot, for example, 

'Josiali Adams, "Centennial Address on the founding of Acton", Boston, 
1835; he also pul'Iislu-d a Letter to Lemuel Shattuck. Esq., 1850. The depost- 
t'um is in both. The reader will note that the men made up their cartridges be- 
fore marching to Concord, as Stark's ntcn did before starting for Bunker Hill. 
It was the 1775 idea of preparedness, to leave this important thing undone. 
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thou^t it his "Incipibeiit dnity*" to aecuie his famiiyy 
and being unable to cross the river, was only a spectator 

of the fighting.^ 

It is to be remembered that among the men thus gadi- 
ered there was no certain knowledge that men had been 
killed at Lcodngton. The lincoln men had brought 

rumor, but no one had confirmed it. The reason given 
for Barrett's orders not to fire first, twice issued, was that 
the Concord men were not sure of the Lexington killing. 
Emerson says this both in his diary and in his oration 
of a year later; Ripley says so, and Shattuck. Amos 
Barrett says only, "we had stricked orders not to fire 
firs then to fire as fast as we could"; but Joseph Thaxter, 
in his letter of the same year (1B25) writes, "we had then 
no certain knowledge that any had been killed at Lexing- 
ton." Yet Charles Hudson held that the Concord men 
ought to have believed the news, and Josiah Adams> 
with his accustomed bitterness, argued that the news 
must have traveUed six miles in five hours when so many 
were literally running from town to town. Adams did 
recollect that the British held the roads and bridges 
betvreen Lexington and Concord, but ironically demanded 
whether no one could find a boat, or could swim. He 
failed to supply a reason why any one should risk meeting 
a patrol of British to carry the news. — After all, the de- 

* See his depoeitioa, Shattuck's "History", p. 348. Many stories. And claims 
nam dUknlt to indgs, •» to be fooad m to mont penoni* pitnoet «t At 
fliltt. W. Wheildoi^ittlib'*NeirattpieriAt]ieHhto«rofONiGef4Fight». 

states that nine yniiQg men of Groton, scenting trouble because of the arrival 
of cannon in t iirir i ;v,n, sent from Concord, started for Concord before the ar- 
rival of any otiicr alarm, and were "at or near" the Bridge at the time of the 
fight. But 8. A. Green* himidf a Grotoa mail, poutt oot titftt tut b men 
^'tradition, which is history on crutches, ahriyt n oonfe «ttd iwcwtlin M|p> 
port" U MiiiichBielti Histoocal S cicty Pfcxnwdim, xn, 77.) 
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ciding fact is that the Concord men held to their doubt, 
aiid acted upon k.* 

The number of pruvmcials hnn!Iv assembled on the 
height above the bridge may prupcrU be estimated at 
between three hundred and four hutulred and fifty 
men.^ They were arranged on the Buttrick lield by 
Joseph Hosmer, stiU actmg as adjutant. In the regi- 
mental muster of five weeks before,' the Concord com- 
panies had had the ri^t of the line, as the oldest. Here 
on the ground were both minutemen and milida; Shat- 
tuck says that the Utter were, as a body, on the left of 
the line.* 

Waiting uneadly, and watching the smoke frequently 
nsu^ froni the town^ the provincials spent some tune* 
Bamtt was now on the field again, and it is said that he 
was in consuhmtioanot merely with his offioers, hut with 

* F<^ ffnmaHi <m this point, or statements, see Emerson's diary-. His ora< 
tioo says, "Averse, utterly averse to begin the bloody Quarrel, or draw the 
Sword, not eveo under all the most irritating Insults, against their British Breth- 
ren, they detmnined never to be the Aggressors, being whc^y ignorant, at this 
Tlaw^ <rf die BaibatWit coi mm ued m the Mbi^ 

b A neighboring Town." For nuxter*! letter eee die bfljl k er ep l y . Hudsovi 

discussed the question in his "History of Lexington", r, 157, footnote. For 
Josbh Adams and his accustomed method of writing history, sec p. 188, fo^-fv^tr. 

'Ripley says "about four hundred and hity"; the depositions of Bradbury 
RobuHCMi and odMn **thoat time hnndfed**, eiKl of the Britiili Ikimmit 
Gould, "about three or four luiBdred/' These were cyc-witne«aee( Iwt «> wma 
Barker, who says "about 1000 strong." The Richard Pope MS. says two thou- 
sand. Gage says "a large Body", and "in ^reat numbers." Tlw ki;ger aumbera 
are impossible. Stedman says three or four hundred. 

'TUewfttettMefdi 1]. For tlK podtwoi of Ae eonpanies, see depoiilioM 
of Thomti Thorp and Sokuwon Snitfa, 1835. 

* On the march down to the bridge^ t h ere fc c t, the Concord old men were prob* 
ably in the rear. The command of this miscrllaneous force fdl to Colonel Bar- 
rett, as the senior officer on the ground. It is stated by Shattuck that Abijah 
FSeree ol Ltaodbn waa oolood of the mtaoteiaeii; b«t be » daewbeie rderred to 
M OiptMm end major at diat time; 
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citizens of Concord,* probably mcinbcrs oi the local 
committee of correspondence, or the selectmen of the 
town. It may have been half past nine, or later,^ when 
the adjutant, seeing "an unusual smoke" rising from 
among the houses, went to this council and earnesdy 
asked, "Will you let them burn the town down?"^ It 
was the signal for the fight. That Htde council, of simple 
men unused to great decisions, yet aware how momentous 
thdr action was, resolved that the militia should cross 
the bridge and march into the town> 

The decision was evidendy unanimous.' Smith, the 
Lincoln captam» offered with his company to disLodgie the 
British from the bridge** But ibr seme reason^ perhaps 

> Ripley makes this statement. See also deposition of Bradley Stone in 1845 
(Adam*?' T,pt«er to Shattuck, p. 19) reporting the statement of WiUuun Park- 
man, wiio claimed to be a member of that council. 

^Thcw AM two MsttniBiitt at to ^Stut tioM of lii^ l^it. Giptini David Brofmi 
mole: ''April 19, 1775. The squtrmish was at Concord north bridge . . . 
between nine and ten of the clock in the forenoon." (Quoted in Josiah Adams' 
"Centennial Address", p. ^i, footnou.) The deposition of Bradbury Robin- 
son and others, April 23, 1775, says "near ten of the clock." 

•SeeSlttttiicfc.p.iii. Ixii«bis»mhb'*FkttriilFiddBookof theR^ 
tioA* cradita HoMnar with a atirriag speech; but the one of local tradition, 
llOOlad abovtf was the most stirring that Hosmer ever made. 

* Ripley calls this a council of war, "the most prepnant with events, perhaps, 
that ever was held." According to him (and Shattuck repeats him) the decision 
**1D flAaich hMo the taUdle of the towft for ite dalnee» or die i& tiw a^ 
tempt." iUpkfadda ma sotB that ''Major Bottricfc and GkplauiDaviauied 
tlus expression, as numbers testify.** |orfiih Adama. In hb aneering iuhioo^ de- 
manded why the march into the town was not made. 

' Frothingham ("Siege of Boston ", p. 6S,footnoU) qtiotes the following, prob- 
ably testimony affecting SmithU claim for damages for the loss of his horse. 

"linoob. November, 1776. Thie may oertify* that Captain WiDiam Snaith, 
of Uaeob, in the CSoonlyof Middlesei, appealed on Conoord parade early in the 
morning of April 19, 1771;. with his company of minutc-men; was ordered to 
leave his horse by the heid-officcr, and take post on an adjacent hi!!,^ — -the 
British troops poMCssing the North Bridge. He voluntarily offered, with his 

company, to CDdaavor to didodie them, leavfaig lut hone at the tavern; bj 
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came of the known determuuitiaa and energy of Davis of 
Actony the honor of leading the attack was given to Imii.^ 



wfaidi MUi|» Ml tlMir ifUttlt liM lione» ftc, tvtra cunsd tM^ witk of dNir 
womded aca. JoIm BitttridK, Major." 

This is a strangel)' incoherent document, with it$ chronology completely 
mixed, yet with the fact of Smith's offer satisfactorily clear. FrothioflMM nyi 
it is in the MaMachuaettt archive*, but it ia not to be found there. 

^Aiooad thetiDiyof the powtfaoof thcActoatioopt >0ie»bitMr b m i ld ad 
uuuiiuvMiyy flottdnctid bjr JomIi Adsm of A cipn ud PramosihuA m l8j$< 
Adama was incensed by the claims for Coooofd raised by Ripley and ShattodE, 
Ripley having stated that at the muster nWwc the bridge Davis took the posi- 
tion on the right of the line that did not belong to his company; and Sbattuck 
making the quite contradictory statement that the Acton men were not on the 
lda«tnll,b«tlliatDtvii»afriviatirltii hii ooa^)■a]r on the tower raid j«tM 
the main be K nuirchcd down from the height, tookud hipt the lead. Shat- 
tuck also claimed that D.j vi.i Brown's Concord company marrhed up n'onr^ide 
the Acton men, and i rr equally in front. So far a« c.in now be seen, neither 
Ripley nor bhaituck had any ground for their statements, and the late deposi- 
tioM brought ibnrard hf Adant suppoft At itaiwiniw ia aqr last la tm. 
addmt At tkft Kaxm. caatcnnial, 1835, aid « latter to Shattucic puUhhed ui 
1850, Adams attacked both writers savagety, extolled Davis, and went so far 
as to make the claim that a Concord captain had refused the lead, saying he 
"should rather not go'\ supporting it by a deposition made by Bradley Stone 
At aaocnd liand faii84S. AdaaaoMde a greatt(hdo«ff«rd»4|iiHlia««MMr 
Davii naa kOlad bjr a int or * aaeond tm, aad Aagaiod tiiwaalf ow Shat- 
tnckfc statement that three men were kflled at the bridga^ aknott demanding 
to have the third corpse produced. He was furious that the monument of 1836 
should have been on the spot where the British stood and iwt the Americana, 
considering it an iastth to AcK», and forgetting the expense of boflc&if aad 
laamtaiiiing tba bridf^ tafcm dom fiafi bcfora. Sbbt to Ut cBouat, ha 
dainad that the Udt of actioo ator Ubit wu because Davis was dead, and 
that if he had not come, there would have been no fight at all. The whole is an 
example of what intemperate belief in a theory will do not merely to a writer, 
but also to the theory. As Ripley controverted the Lexington claims, so Adams 
d<fciidad Aeni* A ipacmirii o( lus mathod it aasi n tlv ioUoirfi^ Mplqr 
stated that all the British taken at Le^Ogton were "willing captifW*** going oa 
to explain that (as one of them told him) they had purpcplv "strapgled, taking 
that method to desert. Adams seized upon the phrase "willing captivM", and 
tore it to pieces, ignoring Ripley's explanation of it. Ripley and Siiattucic 
nada 00 kp4^< 

It Ima been aaid, aad tba atateaMBt ia anpportadbif om of Adaaa*a mm da^ 
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It ynSl be remembered that from the field where the 
provincials mustered, a road, now vanished, ran directly 
down the slope tuitil it met the lower road at almost 
right angles^ perhaps two hundred yards from the bridge. 
Wth Barrett directing at the top, the minutemen began 
their march. Said Thaddeus Blood, "I heard him sev- 
eral times charge the companies not to fire first, as we 
were marching to the bridge.'* The march was delib- 
erately begun. Captain Miles of Concord said "that 
he went to the services of the day with the same serious- 
ness and acknowledgment of God which he carried to 
church.'* ^ Soberly, then, with no shouts or cheers or 
marching songs, the litde column b^an its advance. 
They marched two and two, and from the front of the 
thin line the Acton fifer shrilled the notes of "The White 
Cockade.*** 

Leading the Acton company was Davis. By his side 
was John Buttrick, and with him Robinson of Westford, 
acting as aide. Buttrick offered the command to his 
superior in rank; Robinson generously, and properly, 
declined.* But though he would not deprive the Concord 

sittons f'Airof Raker's) that the lead was given to the Acton men becaUiC they 
alone had bayunets. No contemporary evidence of this is known. 

Hiere is pleasanter Acton literature than Adams's. Pierpont wtote a de- 
scripdve poem of which a part has been already quoted. And another is the 
long speecli by James Trask WixjJbury, addressing the Massachusetts ILiuse 
of Reprcseatatives in favor of aa appropriation for erecting a monument at 
Acton. 

' Ripley gives these words* quoting them as spoken to '*oiie of us.** It will 
be r em e mbere d that Ripley's history was written by himself "with other citi' 
zens of Conoood." Josiah Adams accuses Shattuck of being one of them, 

which seems vcr>' likely. 

'Charles Handley's deposition, 1835, sworn to before Josiah Adams, Justice 
of the Peace, who wrote below, "The witness whisltfd the tune, which was known 
to me by that name " Adams' '* Letter to Shattuck", p. 19. 

*The authority fof this was young John Buttrick, ^fer, who was waked that 
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major of command of his own men, Robinaon cUimed 
the right to march with lum in front. And somewhere 
behind them in the ranks, carrying hb brace of piftols, 
young panoo Thaxter still came along. 
' TIm order of the compames is not dearly known. The 
Acton men marched in front, the minute companies of 
David Brown and Charles Miles of Concord followed, 
and the Concord militia cuinpany of Captain Nathan 
Barrett was the fourth, with the Lincoln and Bedford 
companies next. Behind came the remaining companies 
in a long line, down the narrow road.* 

One must smile over this picture tenderly, with pride in 
those dead-and-gone blood kin of ours. Here were men 
risking their lives because something was wrong that 
they would set right. It made no difference that facing 
them were soldters^ not merely symbols of a distant 
overwhelming power, but the immediate sign that behind 
them in the village were disciplined men equal in force 
to themselves. It made no difference to than that they 
wagered life, and their roola and acres» and the happiness 
of thdr wives and children. Isaac Davb had said, "I 
haven't a man that's afraid to go." Neither had any 
captttn there. 

They reached the lower road and turned the comer, 
taking now a straight line toward the redcoats at the 
bridge. These, at the first sign that the militia was going 
to attack, had gathered all three of their companies on 
that same westward side of the bridge; but now they 

morning early hv his father and told to prepare for the work of the da/. He 
"repeatedly atBrmed that he was present and heard the conversation between 
his father and Cobod Robinaon." " History of Westford p. 10$. Tb« leoeat 
Sim by tbe Yak Univetntr PiteM» ''Tlie Ev« of tlie Revobtin 
inaiiy rapects, tbow* Buttrick <» IwndMck, wUA » ol 
* For this ocder of the oamiMUttn^ aee Rq^» p. 17. 
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Fire^ FeihtthSoldurs! 



hastily retreated across it, leaving a few who began to 
take up the planks. Seeing this^ Battrick called on them 
to stop, and quickened his own pace. The British returned 
to thdr ranks. Two or three shots were then fired by 

some of them into the river; they were seen to strike 

on the right of the marching men. The warning being 
unheeded, a single gun was next fired, the bullet from which 
passed under Robinson's arm and wounded Luther 
Blanchard of Acton and Jonas Brown of Concord.* The 
minutemen were then seventy-five yards, or less, from the 
regulars;. At that range the British fired their volley. 
Amos Barrett wrote, " their bails whisled well." But they 
did more. Isaac Davi'^, just raising his gun to fire, qfirang 
high in the air and fell dead. At the same time Abner 
Hosmer^ private in the Actcm company, drof^sed and 
died.' 

Buttrick, who is said to have leaped into the air as he 
turned to give his order> shouted, "Fire, Mow sddiers, 
for God's sake, fire!" ' The word ran down the ranks. 
"The ay of Fire, Fire, was made from front to rearl*'^ 
Amos Barrett said, "We was then aU orded to fire 
that could fire and not kill our own men/' Steadying 
himself, Buttrick fired his own piece, and a voUey from 
almost all of the provincials followed. A few more shots 

^ Riple/s "History of the Fight «t CoQcocd", and Shattuck't **Hk*orf ol 

the Town of Cona>rd ." 
' Coasult Ripley, Shattuck, Amoe BarFett (who saw the splash of the balls 
driver), depontioiii d Thomaa Tborp and Sofemoa Smith (who alio aaw 

them) Blood'a atatmaat Qifeeiriia) aad Woodbaiy'a apeach (traditioii of Davli*a 

iaH). 

' Josiah Adams, to whom nothing was good that came out of Concord, sug- 
gested that Buttrick was frightened. See his "Address", p. 30: "Suppose this 
to be dte language of command, aad not oi terror and diraiajr, it was turdjr im- 
poeribk to do len.** 

a lliaddeiia Blood's atatement* 
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may have come from the Britiih^ but they wcfe scattering. 
Thetr monile broken at this fim cnoounter by the bullets 
that came mashing in amongst tfaem,^ die British turned 
and fledt leaving two men lying on the ground. 

That was Concord Fi^t, an affair of but two or three 
minutes, physically so little, spiritually so significant. 
Five men were killed, the defenders of the bridge were 
flying — and the way lay open for all that America since 
has done. 

* The bullet of those days, three quarters of an inch in diameter (or to be exact, 
•evenly- thrpf bundrfdrh? of nrt inch") was no such neat thing as our modem 
•harp pencil (tmrty huudredim; wilidi driU* its way almo&t without shock. 

TIk Uov of tke oU iwNid bil^ likM aot fitd, iMt lUgger^ 
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SIMPLE as is the bare story of the Fight, there are 
aspects of it that require discussion. Fortunately, 
apart from the controversy carried on practically alone 
by one Acton defender sixty years later, there never 
has been dispute as to the facts of the skirmish. The 
British never denied that they fired the first shot.^ For 
them the war had opened at T.exington. 

The interesting question is why the British fire was 
so ineffBCtive, and their resistance so short. In the answer 
to this is involycd^ of course, the factor of their opponents* 
Vfith a narrow pass to defend, it might not seem such 
tremendous odds for a hundred regulars, having the 
advantage of the ground^ to withstand four times their 
number of militia» which are proverbially, in American 
history no less than dsewher^ vacillating and undepemU 
able. 

It has been natural, ever since the pubfication of Lieu^ 
tenant Barker's diary in 1877, to blame the luckless 

captain in command of the three companies at the 

bridge. As Barker tells the story, the tault lies very clear. 
When the number of the Americans on the heights seemed 
dangerously large, Captain Laurie drew his three com- 
panies together and formed theni 111 the road, beyond the 
bridge, where for "a long time very near an hour*' they 
waited attack. Laurie sent word back to Smith, but no 

*Oaie Mid die icgnUn letoned die Ameiktn Hn, hat BailGer wtoie duit 

the fire "began from a dropping shot on our side", and captured Lieutenant 
Gould testified that "wc etipaped, and gave the first fire." Gordon wrote, "the 
soldiers [i. c. captured regulars) that knew any thing of the matter, with whom 
I ooovcncd, made ao tmipk ol owBmg tlie Miiie tliat 
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reinforcement came. When the Americans began their 
mdrch, Laurie retreated to the Concord side of the bridge, 
"which bv the bye he ought h-> have done at first and 
then he wuu'd have had time to make a good disposition, 
but at this time he had not, for the Rebels were got so 
n?*ar him that his people were obliged to form the best 
way they cou'd as soon as they were over the Bridge, 
the three oompiiues got (uie behind the other so that obXj 
the front one cou*d fire. . • . The others not firing the 
whole were forced to quit the Bridge and return toward 
Conconi" And apparently it wss all Captain Laurie's 
fault. 

Now what was tlie right dung for the captnn of such 
a small detachment to do in such a situation? 

Marshal Saxe woriced out his own solttdon^ already 
described: the front man of each file should fire in rapid 
s uccession the muskets of the others as handed forward 
to him, officers directing the fire; the files relieving each 
other, the fire could continue indefinitely. He felt sure 
of success in any attempt to "dislodge the enemy from 
any post on the other side ut the river"; but these were 
only Saxe's "Reveries", and no one put them in practice.* 

But as the situation was no uncommon one, it had 
long been r^iet bv the British book of tactics. The problem 
was to mam tain a steady fire along a narrow way, simple 
enough now with a machine gun or even with repeating 
rifles. The men of the eighteenth century worked out 
their own solution for firelocks; Bland in 1753 had it 
laid down; Pickering took it over entire in 1775; it was 
sriU in the books of the early nineteenth century. It was 
called ''street firing." No man such as Laurie^ captain 
of a picked company, long enough in the service to be 

> Snae^t "Revefiee**, p. 99^ 
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the senior of the eight officers at the bridge, could fail 
to be acquainted with it. It is impossible not to suppose 
that he meant to put it in practice as he drew his men 
up in the column which Earker crittdze8» in poadoo 
to sweq> the narrow bridge* 

The manoeuver was not unduly complicated. "To 
perform the street iiring, foitn the battalion into a column. 
.... When the commanding officer gjves the words^ 
'Take care to charge hy street firing! — chaigel' the officer 
commanding the first platoon • • . gives the wordSy 
*Make ready! FkvsentI FrnV"^ 

At this second ccmimand the front rank was to kneel, 
the two rear ranks to iocky the fire was to be delivered. 
**As soon as the platoon has hrcd, they come instantly 
to a recover, and the officer gives the words, *To the 
right and left, Turn!'" Then the first three ranks were 
to break right and left, march down the sides of the col- 
umn, and reuniting in the rear, load and make ready. 

The scheme was so devised as to be used whether at a 
halt, advancing, or retreating. To maintain a fixed po- 
sition, the second platoon was to move forward as soon 
as the first had vacated its place, and fire from the same 
ground. To advancCi it went b^nd the place ; to retire, it 
fired from its own place as soon as the first platoon had un- 
masked it. The rear platoons accommodated themsdyes 
to the position and pace of the leaders. By the dme it 
was the first platoon's turn to fire once more, the column 
was ready to begin the whole operation over again. No» 
^ system was not complicated; icdiould be dear even 
to a lay reader, and Bland says confidently of it: 

'Pickering's "Easy Plan of DiscipUne.'* (la the old sense, diadpUne it our 
modem drill) Pa f^-s 1 1 of. "Takc ewe" wai commooly used for our " Rettfy." 
*'Qurge" u our "di&charge." 
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It IS in thi5 manner, when you have not time to raise a 
breastwork, that a pass, briage, road, or street, i:* to be 
maintained i^ainst the enemy, bjr the diviaoot tnstiiii- 
ing one luiother, and firing in their turn; whkh mav be 
continued as kng as tbere is an oocasMii, almost witnout 
latennisston by one battalion only.* 

"May be continued as long as there is an occasion!** 
Poor Captain Laune. Why om this occasion did his troops 
fail himr 

Why but for lack of experience, discipline, and drill? 
Why also but because of a poor syston of shifting ofBccrs? 
As to the first, here was Barker, our g;rumbier and knofir- 
tt-ally evidendy in complete ignorance that thefe was any 
purpose in ibrming those oompanies in cohimn. Horn 
many others dicre were equally in the daik? What 
chaniDe had been glrai, in the winter just q>ent in Boston, 
for officers and men to prscdoe this evolution? Just a 
litde firing at a mark, a Uttle gMard^nountin^ a march 
or two into the country, is all we can gather from the 
diaries. Nothing was done, then, to teach the men how 
to defend a street, in spite of the fact that Gage had been 
afraid of an attack some nionths before. It any training 
had been given the men, u ould they not have shown it 
now? Had Laurie, in his ample time, even warned his 
sLihordinates of what he was gomg to attempt? He had 

no su}^pf)rt ni it. 

As to the shitting of officers, we have already seen how 
curious a system it was that put a colonel of infantry 
and a maior of marines in command of a mixed force 

^ThoQ^ Laurift bad (Meofda^ to Barker) nearly an hour in wludi fc* wm 

expecting the advance of the Americans, he did nothing to **rai«e a breastwork.** 
Of course he was expecting Parsons' return from the Barrett farm, yet he might 
have made some preparation against attack, except that it was not the British 
wa/.— Though tk bftttaliM wm niill» Ut faridtc mu proponbnaUy oimnr. 
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from several regiments. It was paralleled here at the 
bridge. Here were light companies from the 43d, the 
ioth« and the 4th regiments. The captain of the toth 
had gpne to Colonel Barrett's, and his ensign, De Ber- 
niere^ was with him. The lieutenant of the 4th was in 
temporary command of the company of the 43d, whose 
captain, Laurie, had command of the whole. There was 
with them a lieutenant of the 38th.* It was a strange 
method of securing steadiness and confidence among the 
men. Had Gage forgotten Wolfe's advice that young 
officers should live with their men, for the good of the 
service? * 

And so, after all, Laune*s security, which Bland's 
rules should have guaranteed him, was undermined. 
Perhaps some day he applied to his own case the words 
of a mihtary writer, then only recendy published: 

It may be remarked, that besides the advantage in 
time of necessity, which might arise from the knowledge 
that officers acquire by having practised such manoeuvres, 
and being then able to execute them readily, that a con- 
fidence must necessarily be formed also among the men, 
from their knowing themselves in such a position, the 
strength and advantage of which have already been 
explained to them by the field officers. This will be 
guarding in the best manner against those panics and 
disorders, to which the frailty of the human neart often 
drives the soldier, for want of that principle of honor to 
support them, inherent in the officer as a gentleman.^ 

* I take these facts from the footnotes to the "British in Bccton" (pp. 33-35), 
the editor of which, Harold Murdock, h«$ taken great pains to ascenam the 
positions of officers and companies. 

'General Wolfe's "Instruction to Young Officers", 2d. ed., London, 1780. 
pp. 1, a, 49-SO- 

'Quoted in Sime^' "Military Guide", first appendix. Philadelphia, 17761. 
The author was a British lieutenant colonel. 
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It is true that one error may iiave been committed by 
Laurie himself, and if so, it was a serious one. The drill 
booki> warned that space should be left at the flanks for 
the retiring of the men with empty guns. If no such 
space were left, contusion was inevitable' 

When it was all put to the test, eveius nuist have pro- 
ceeded somewhat as follows. As the Americans advanced, 
the first guns were fired by the British oiEcers from their 
fusees, the first few as warning, into the river, then one 
at least at the provincials, for it gave wounds. Laurie 
then giving the word, his three front ranks fired, and two 
Americans were killed. It has often been asked why the 
volley was so ineffective. 

Amos Barrett gave his answer. "It is straing that 
their wamt no more killed but they fird to high." Too 
high an aim might drop the balls into the companies 
behind — and men behind were wounded, for a Lincoln 
man, cut by a bullet, concluded they were firing jack- 
knives.'- Yet by the European standard the mortality 
was decently high. **I have seen whole volleys fired,** 
wrote Marshal Siixe, "without even killing four men," 
and told a remarkable story to illustrate his point. He 
referred to the volleys along a regimental front common 
in European warfare, such as were vainly attempted at 
Bunker Hill. Yet here a single company had fired and 
killed two men. They had done better at Lexington, but 
there the distance was shorter. Considering the poor 
tools in their hands, the British firing was not bad. 

There entered then into the fight the other necessary 

' Thaddcus Blood (sec Bibliopraphy) wrote that the British "formed part 
on the road and part on each side." Space may not have been left for the easy 
retreat of the front platoon or company. 

' Amos Baker^s deposition, 1835. 
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fiwtor« the'adversary. One wonders if Barrett luid But- 
trick did not know that it was ooasidered a military ad- 
vantage to hold the fire of charging troops. If the Eng- 
lish at Fontenojr issued the challenge to the Fren^ 
''Gentlemen of the Guard, fire first! ** they had at heart 
a grim purpose. "I shall appeal to the experience of all 
mankind,** wrote Saxe, "if any binglc discharge was ever 
so violent, as to disable an enemy from advancing after- 
wards, to rake ample revenge, by pouring in his fire, and 
at the same instant rushing in with fixed bayonets. It 
is by this method (jnly, that numbers are to be destroyed, 
and victories obtained.**^ Thus besides their moral 
purpose (or political, it may be) in waiting to be at- 
tacked) the provincials would be gaining a military ad- 
vantage as well. 

If Laurie's "street firing** had successfully been con- 
tinued, the provincials would have recdved a check, and 
there might have been a deadlock at the bridge, with 
the advantage on the side of the British, But unbroken 
by the British fire^ the Americans came on steadily.* 
Green troops on the advance are as dangerous as vet- 
erans until they begin to question the r^ult, and the 
Americans felt no doubt of the outcome. Paying no 
attention to the fall of Davis, they fired and still 
advanced. 

Their volley was more deadly than the British; they 
may have aimed the better^ but also more men fired. 

* This quotation :\ : i J the following, from Saxe's " Reveries p. 28, are com ecu- 
tivein t!ic r.rieii;.;!. \\':.!fc ^ald, "A column that receives the cncrryN fin*, ariv] 
falls immediately in ani':jrj^.'sT them, mii":.t necessarily deffat them, and create 
a very great duordcr in their army. " Quoted ia Pickcrmg's ''Easy Plan", 
p. 169. 

'*BariBer My« that tbe Americana "haltad Md frenttd." B«t theft it ao 
otlwr evkkaoe tlut thcf tcopped lor ma a mooMnt. 



TTu Day of Concofd mid Lixington 

When Thaxter wrote that the Americans fired over one 
■aocfaer't heads ^ he wpckc cS a thing impoMble in theae 
days: the level flight of a modern ballet wodd make the 
Britiah safe againat the flie of any but the hoot ranks. 
But with the old firelocka of short range e nun needed 
only elevate.hia muzzle and blaae awmy» widi the chance 
(there could be no adence to it) of hitting die tnemj 
if he missed his own front rank — and even without rear 
sights he could be iurc of the latter. Mere again Doo- 
little throws light on the military situation. His en- 
graving showb the whole column of the Americans asmoke, 
not only along the banks of the nver» but even up the 
rising road. 

It was said that some of the provincials, wishing a clear 
sight at the enemy, leaped the wall on the northern side 
of the causeway, and fired from the field. The thii^ b 
quite possible.^ 

And Laurie's men were struck with panic* Among 
them was the company of the lotfa which opened the 
fire at Lexington. One wondera— one is inclined to hope 
that they were in front. Instead of seeing ^uoa^ the 
smoke a broken enemy> they saw Buttrick and Robinson 
stq> upon the bridge, the Acton men behind them. Here 
was every element of "those panics and disorders to 
which the frailty of the human heart often drives ^ 

^ Historical MM§nini, Vol xw, 906, "Oar people tbta find of«r mm 
otfacr't beads." 

* Murdock sajr* th«t the road was ean/ing. Perhaps he had ni mmd Sun* 
mons' painting in the State House in Boston. But the road was itratpht, a# 
Doolittie shows in his print, and as can be proved to-day by going over the 
ground. — Thomas Thorp and Solomon Smith, testifying in 1835, said that they 
never knew olt]ieAaierictatleapiBt<npertl^ Bvtlbcyiicfeiatlie 
AeiflB cooiDftiiy. ia fhnt. and tndi fliiat lioidd tiM hft^ li^^ 
bncln. 
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soldier." The front ranks were unable to extricate 
themselves, and the officers did not help them. Four 
officers were wounded out of eight; a sergeant was in- 
jured; two privates were down, a third was mortally hit, 
several were wounded.* The Americans still came on. 
And Laurie's men broke. Doolittle's print * shows a 
single rank still firing, as if the poor devil of a commander, 
helped, let us hope, by the uiiwoundcd Barker,* held a 

' The casualties at the bridge arc here given from Barlcer. He says that three 
were killed. Gage ^nv<i that the provmcia's "killed three men, wounded four 
Officers, one Sergeant, and four private Men." Two of the killed were buried 
«t the bridge. 

* Doolittle is not thonnigh M to 1>ayoiiet8» for he shows only the front ranks 

on each side equipped with them, except for two British flankers in the nearer 
field, in act of f^ipht. If Joriah Adams ever saw the Doolittle print, he might 
have used it as proof of the second volley, on which his heart was so set that he 
made poor old Thomas Thorp and Solomon Smith testify a second time con- 
cerning it, though still they hedged against him, and must have vexed him. 
Adams must have been as persistent as Doctor Ripley in his search for testi* 
mony. Read Emerson's memorandum of July 30, 1835. "It is affecting to see 
this old man's (Thaddeus Blood's] memory taxed for facts which occurred 60 
years ago at Concord Fight. Doctor Ripley like a keen hunter unrelenting fol- 
lows him up and down vexing him with questions; yet cares little for the facts 
the man can tell but much for the confirmation of the printed history." But 
Blood of his own accord wrote a story of the fight which at his death was found 
among his papers. 

•As 1 have called attention to the impersonality of Berniere's and Emerson's 
diaries, let me do the same by Barker's. No more than the others docs he give 
any idea of his personal participation in the scenes at the bridge, except when he 
Sajrs "our scattered dispo iti<in", and that the rebels were "cnmirif,' driwn upon 
us." For the rest of the narrative of the Fiphl he dre> rv t oven use the we, 
but speaks of the British companies as they: "they remained a long time very 
near an hour, the three Companies expecting to be attacked by the Rebels.*' 
Indeed, when he comes to the action, he seems even to wash his hands of respon- 
sibility, referring ever>'thing to Laurie; "for the Rebels were got so near him 
that his people were obli<.'cd to form the best way they cou'd . . . the three 
companies got one behind the other so that only the front one cou'd fire." At 
the end he is entirely distant from the battle. "The others not firing, the whole 
were forced to quit the Bridge and return toward Concord." On the retreat he 
again returns to the nv. In the whole long entry for the 19th he uses the first 
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km meruu to tins last met But dien tiiqr txM^ widi 
empty guns, hid to follow the rat 

P^'^on '!n7i]!ir bot oDoc^ wtkca be aayt "I uaoe beard it was owing to a mistake 

oi the Orders." 

Mftiwi i ^ <fiai7 hM ike Mae iapcfiOMlfaT. Om» he kjti "I bawe ao 

devht'* Fortbereitikit tflM. 

Perhaps it is the nature of hit subject that makes Paul Revcre's "Letter*' an 
"I" productioii. He went on his ride atone, and so had to speak directly of him- 
•eif. But he drew pictures— of crossing the river, ol meeting the oAoen, of 
•esias the troops. Par Scfcn^ u uif «m kaiMW nfto Ihmi HBditd bb diver 
(miC bk cai^vippO «M M aniit» and WM booad Id bft-ffc ail idot «f die vite 
of wofdi* 
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ONE participant in the battle scene stood by himself, 
unnoticed, but with his heart set upon the success 
of the Americans. In Gordon's "Letter ", following the 
custom of giving his sources which makes that document 
so valuable, the historian writes, *'The Rev. Mr. Emerson 
of Gmoord, living in the neighborhood of the bridge* 
who gave me the account p. e.« of the fight] went near 
enough to see and was nearer the Regulars than the 
killed. He was very uneasy till he found that the fire was 
returned, and continued till the Regulars were drove off.'* 
It is family tradition that Emerson did not go inside 
the house* but that he remained outside, giving comfort 
to the firightened women and children that crowded his 
grounds. At the instance of Doctor Edward W. Emerson 
in 1888, a granddaughter of William Emerson wrote 
to an older sister, and received the following reply. 
Though so much later in time, it is only two generations 
removed from the event, and in fact contains the report 
of an eyewitness^ given to the writer. 

Dear Sister It is a great mistake that our Grandfather 
remained in the house on the 19th of April — Grandmama 
told me herself that she folt hurt because he did not 

stay more wirh her, 8e once when he was feeding the 
wcrmen and children with bread &: cheese she knocked on 
the window & said to him that she thought she needed 
him as much as others The lane in front of the house 
was nearly filled with people who came to the minister's 
house for protection Then again Grandmama said that 
she sat bv the window h saw the batde at the bridge^ & 
Grandfather was surely with them there p. e. at the 
bridge] for he had been holding back our men horn firing 



ne Day of Concord and Lexington 

but at last the same as pmiissio&— then the fifing 
begmi & tbose two Brituli aoldiers were kilied.' 

The iondly fcminmc ide:i that Emerson, on the Con- 
cord side of the river, was controlling the fire of the Ameri- 
cans on the other, seems to contain an echo of the old 
New England belief in the authority of a minister. But 
from this family tradition, coupled with Gordon's con- 
temporary statement direct from Emerson, it is clear 
that, seeing the approach of the Americans to the western 
end of the bridge, fimerecm hastened toward the eastern 
end. His heart was in the event; he must have been 
burning with anxietf to tee whether the provincials would 
fxUkm their training. Vvrt weeks before, at the sermon 
at the muster, he had preached to those very men: 

But then, let me drop this one Word: — Let every sin^e 
St)n> taken in this most intricate Affair, be imn uie 
Defensive. God forbid that we should give our Enemies 
the Opportunity of saying justly that we have brou^t 
a civil War upon ouneives, by the smallest offensive 
Action.' 

If it was an offensive action fer the provindals to march 
in military order, with guns in their hands, up to the 
guard at the bridge, then the Americans were the ag- 
gressors.* But Emerson saw that they held their fire. 

He counted the actions, and wrote in his diary: "These 
Orders were so punctually observ*^ yt [that] we rec** y* 
Fire of y* Enemy in 3 several & sepei ate Discharges of 
their Pieces, before it was return'd, by our command 
[ingl Officer." * 

* MS. copy of the original letter, loaned by Doctor Edward W. EnaeiiOQ. 

* MS. copy of the sermon* lent by Doctor Edward W. Emerscm. 
*AiPefkaii letlen of tbc time bring forwai^ the prattaoe 

were inteading to crow the bridge m nmple tnvden. 
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And Emerson saw more. Out of the long passage, 
full of obscure poetical and biblical diction, in which 
he moralised on the l*igiu m his oration of a year later, 
stand out the words, "Davis and Hosmer ... I saw 
them fall full in Front of Battle." • 

One more word — conjectural — as to Emerson at the 
bridge. (lordon tells the story of an incident immediately 
after the Fight. "The hre was returned, a skirmish en- 
sued, and the troops were forced to retreat, having several 
men killed and wounded, and lieutenant Gould (who 
would have been killed> had not a minister present pre- 
vented) with some others taken." Emerson, nearer to 
the regulars than the American killed, may well have 
been the hero of the episode. 

If the story is true, it shows us one more side of 
Emerson. Much as we like lus martial fire, we ad- 
mire his other qualities. In him the soldier was mas- 
tered by the husband and father, and by the pastor 
of more than his own flock. It is right that if this 
glimpse of him shows him in action, it shows him 
saving life.^ 

shot that wounded two men, and the first volley. S imr counts were othrrwii^c: 
the Lincoln and Concord group depuslttons say "first, three guns, one after th - 
other, and then a considerable number more." i'haxicr wrote in 18x4, "They 
fired one gun, a second, a third, snd then the whole bod/.'* 

* The MS. copy of the Emerson oration (of which the original h not at present 
to be found) says, **I saw them fall in Front of Battle," with a pencilled inser- 
tion of the word fuH, in another hand, as if for a correction. 

' The reader will note the doubt implied as to this Gordon anecdote. In favor 
of the story arc the following considerations: The story is to!J not in Gordon's 
"Letter ", but in hi? " f fistory". 1, 311. In this later narr:iti\'e (jordon names 
none of his authorities (as he did in the letter) and luilowing this practice, would 
not have named Emerson, It is to be remembered that Gordon spoke both with 
Emerson and with Gould. Now Gould was wounded in the heel at the bridge, 
and though 00 prisoners are said to have been taken there, he may have been 
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captured, and if able to hobble, released to be drased by the rafgeons in the 

village. 

Against this is first of all the general belief that no prisoners were taken at 
the Fight. The story as ordinarily told of Gould i* that after lus wound had been 
dressed he started for Boston in a chaise in advance ol die troops* met Percy 

in Menotomy, coming out, gave him news of the fighting (tee below) and was 
taken prisoner a little farther on. This may have been his second capture but 
it is also possible that upon this occasion some minister saved his life. 

A man of means, Gould offered two thousand pounds, more than a year's 
income, for his release, but was exchanged for one Josiah Breed, of Lynn* cn|^ 
turcd by the Briush the same day. In the Evdyn letten he is called *'litde 
Gould," 



Addendum. Just a? the plates of this book are about to be cast T have 
stumbled on the statement by Edward Everett C'Oratioo Delivered at Q>D- 
cord**, 182s, Appendix D) that the Reverend Edward Brooks of MediDnl**b 
said to have preserved the life of Lieut. Gould of the 18th rqpment, who was 
made prisoner at Concord Bridge.** But as Thaxter ascribes the capture of 
Percy's supply train, in Menotomy, to Brooks (F.verett discredits this), and 
as the minister is not likely to have been at the Bridge on the same morning, 
we seem to have again a mixture of traditions. I am inclined to suppose that 
since both Brooks and Gould seem to have been in Menotomy at about die 
same time. Brooks was the hero of the rescue, in that town. 
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THE British retreat from the Bridge was in complete 
disorder, the wounded taking care of themselves. 
Amos Barrett wrote, "Their was 8 or lo that was 
wounded and a Runing and Hobbling about Lucking 
[looking] back to see if we was after them." There is a 
traditional story of their hasty flight past the house of 
Elisha Jones; the little girl of four, who saw it> remem- 
bered it into old age. 

Some of the veterans^ carrying from the field their 
still loaded muskets, must have been savage at the defeat. 
It is said that Jones pointed his gun out of an upper 
window, but that his wife, clinging to him, persuaded 
him not to fire. Jones laid his gun away. He could not 
resist, however, going to his shed door, and standing 
and looking triumphantly at the fugitives. One of them, 
welcoming a chance at a Yankee, fired at Jones as he 
went by. The hasty shot pierced the wall about a yard 
from Jones's head, and its mark still gives the popular 
name to Concord's House with the Bullct-Hole.* 

Now as the British troops retreated there appeared 
from Concord, march' •■ , to the support of the light in- 
fantry, the head of a little column of grenadiers. They 
were coming in answer to Laurie's appeal for help, and 
Barker tells why they were late. "The Coll. [Smith] 
order'd 2 or 3 Compys. but put himself at their head by 
which means Stopt 'cm from being time enough, for being 
a very fat heavy Man he wou'd not have reached the 
Bridge in half an hour tho' it was not half a mile to it/* 
Between the grenadiers and the pursuing provincials 

> J. S. Kcycs, "The Stury of an (Md House'*, p. 12. 
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diere ought now have been ancMher ridrmitli. Here 
again Barker g^vet detail*. 

''The Grenadiers net 'em [the fugitives] in the road 
and then advanced to meet the Rebeb who had got this 

side the Bridge and on a good height, but seeing the ma- 
noeuvre they thought prupcr to retire again uvcr die 
Bridge." 

The American account is different. Pursuing the Brit- 
ish across the bridge, they did not follow them, says 
Amos Barrett. Instead of turning the comer toward 
the town, the provincials went forward into the held, 
up the hill behind Elisha Jones's house, and posted them- 
selves behind a waU in view of the road, obeying the Ama>. 
ican instinct to take cover when they could. But not all 
of the militia followed on* A good number of them 
treated again across the stream, and taking up the bodies 
of Davis and Hosmer, carried them to the Buttrick ham. 
And this is good soldiering among green troops^ when 
many go on a duty for which a few would be enoqgli. 
It woidd seem, to judge by Barker's statement, that so 
many redred that the wlftole were judged to have re> 
treated. 

Yet some two hundred, says Amos Barrett, remiuned 
upon the hill, lying behind tiic wall. Barrett thought 
there were in the road below the "Hull boddy" of the 
grenadiers. "When they got ny [nighj anurf' mager 
Buttrick said He wood give the word fire but they Did 
not come quite s j jienr as he exspcctcd before tha haired 
the commandmg otierser ordered the hull BLittalioti to 
halt and offersers to the fnint march the otiersers then 
marched to the front thair we Lay behind the wall about 
200 of us with our guns Cock*^. eiq>ecting everey minnit 
to have the word fire our orders was if we fir^. to fire 2 or 

aoS 
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3 times and then Retreat if we had fir^. I beleave we 
could kild all most every ofFerser thair was in the front 
but we had no orders to fire and their want a gun fir^. 
they staid about lo minnits and then marched back and 
we after them." 

But not far alter them. The grenadiers retired to the 
town; the provincials iay behind the ridge. Ripley, who 
in shorter form tells this saine general story of the di- 
vision of the Americans into two bodies, now allows them 
breakfast. Young parson Thaxter took his meal with 
William Emerson. 

The Americans needed more than breakfast. Almost 
as much demoralized by victory as by defeat, the scat- 
tered militia had deprived Buttrick of any advantages of 
unity and numbers, and had the grenadiers come nearer 
as he waited on the hill, he might well have hesitated, 
easily flanked as his position was, to open fire on them. 
Evidendy he could not collect his force again for united 
action. So far as we know, the men that remained with 
him lay hidden behind the ridge, or straggled away for 
food and water. If Barrett or Buttrick had any plan, 
they may well have felt as Washington did in the months 
that followed, knowing the rmiiLia lu be as unstable as 
sand.* 

• See for tliis section Amos Barrett's Icttc. the depositions (i^jO ' f Thorpe 
and Solomon Smith, Ripley, and Barker. That Thorpe and Smith, Act ti men, 
were with Buttrick on the hill, leaving to others the care of tike fallen Davis, 
tpeakft well for their soldierly qualities. The two agreed in 1835 that the distance 
from the men on the hill to the grenadiers in the road was fort/ rods or more, 
A range much too great for firelocks. The demoralization of the militia is not to 
be wondered at; but it gave Joslah Adam? occasion to claim that it was the 
death of Davis that caused it. He asked what Buttrick did after the Fight. 
Amos Barrett gives a partial answer; but if Buttrick and James Barrett dis* 
appear from the further history of the day, their case was ^e same as that of 
every colonel, major, or captain that marched to the fighting, whether in Gbn- 
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Oord or on the road to Boston, unless they contrived to get themselves injured. 
The most that can be claimed for the provincials after the Fight and until the 
British left Concord, is that they probably kept a watch upoa the movemeau 
of the regulars. 

It majr be inquired whjr, U the Itte Leiingtoii depofitioot lutve been thiown 
out of court, the writer accepts as • baaii lor tlus aectioo the late letter of Amoa 

Barrett (1825) and the depositions of 1835. The answer has already been 
partially given. Only those parts of the late I^exington depositioas have been 
rejected that contradict contemporary testimony; the confirmatory and illus- 
trative parts are surely as good history as those other recoUectiona ^ old men 
which are the basis of much bistory-^uch as Joinville'a leoollectiont of the 
crusades and Saint I.<>uis. Taken with salt, they are the best that we have. 
NcAv Amos Barrett's letter, confirmed in part by Ripley, Thorpe, and Smith, is 
not inherently improbable, and it picturcsquencss should not bar its acceptance. 

The reader will note that, in contrast to the diaries, Amos Barrett's letter ap* 
pioaches literature. It conveys sensations, and it shows ua si^ta. 
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\V the dme when the North Bridge lay desereed) some 
of the provincials having retreated to the Buttrick 
house with their dead, while others were on the hill on 
die Concord side, there happened an important incident 
of the day. The moment may have been when Smith 
was consulting with his officers in the road, in ignorance 
of the militia luding on the hill, wiuting for him to come 
nearer. At that time a boy, nearly grown, we may sup- 
pose, but not yet a man, crossed the bridge alone, meaning 
to join the provincials who lay waiting behind the wall. 
In his hand he carried an ax or hatchet. 

Three British soldiers had been mortally wounded by 
the fire at the bridge, but apparently one of them sur- 
vived long enough for his companions to carry him from 
the field. Dying on the road, or in the village, he was 
buried fay his comrades near the present Courthouse, 
where the road turns into Concord Square. 

Two men were left on the ground, one dead, the other 
apparently severely wounded. What he may have done 
when the boy approached, we do not hnow. He may have 
tried to rise. The boy may have felt lightened. At 
any rate, he struck the wounded soldier wi^ lus ax, and 
left him dying. It is scarcely to be supposed that the 
soldier threatened him, for die men who learned of the 
deed did not excuse it. "This act,*' testified Hiomas 
Thorp years later, "was a matter of horror to us all.*** 

* Thomas Thorp testified in 1835 that when he crossed the bridge the mail 
was "wounded and helplcM. . . I saw him eittiog up and wouoded." Hit 
horror at the act ia stated in the ume paragraph. 

ail 
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In ignorant triumph, perhaps, the boy went on, and left 
the battle field empty again. 

Now came to the spot tiic dctaLhment of light infantry 
returning from Barrett's farm, it has bet:n said that 
they had heard the firing; but in 1835 Charles Handley 
testified that he was at Mrs. Brown's tavern as these 
men returned, that they stopped tor drink, that he, a 
boy of thirteen, heard the guna^ but that they did not. 
They marched on in no haste. 

Reaching the bridge, they were disturbed to find aonie 
of the planks out of place* Crossing it, they came upon 
the dead and dying men* If they had not befbfe knoim 
of the firing, they knew it now, and were so alarmed 
that no one eianiined the man with the bloody head» 
though he was reported to Gage as still living. Ripley 
says * that they ''ran with great speed" to join the main 
body. The story that they brought with them was that 
one of the men had been "scoped, his Head modi 
mangled, and his ears cut off, tho not quite dead.** • 

The story was circulated among the troops. Some 
passed the report on unchanged; others at once exagger- 
ated it. The number grew to several. Gouging was 
added to the other barbarities. The effect upon the men, 
in terrifying thcni and hardening their hearts, may be 
imagined. If later in the day the regulars committed 
any deeds hard to excuse, the feeling that caused them 
may be traced to this story.* 

^lUpkfappAmdygeuhitiaionnatioafeomUiwife^fbrlietaj^ "HidreMi- 
4iict was observed bf tke Her. Mr. Emenon aad hit iunily, who had w i tne M td 

the whole tragical scene horn the windows of his house near the battle-grounds.** 
Ripley married Emerson's widow. The return of the soktim majr have taiieiw 
nipted the breaklast with the Reverend Joseph Thaxter. 

■Gage's "GfatoaMairtial AoeiNttt.'* 

* Bcffidefc^ tlniith be itnirnad widi PaiMos, aad asp^ 
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Gage used the tale promptly in his statement sent to 
the Governor of Connecticut, to offset charges brought 
against his troops. And here the wisdom of the Massa- 
chusetts politicians became mere shrewdness. They 
caused the two men who had buried the dead soldiers 
to testify "that neither of those persons were scalped, 
nor their ears cut off." The deposition was sent to Eng- 
land with the other testimony. 

The stupidity of this performance was worse than that 
which persuaded the Lexington men to conceal the fact 
that they had returned the British fire. For this mis- 
take Lexington alone suffered. But the scalping story 
attained at once the rank of an atrocity, to the dam- 
age of the American cause. Further^ it was sure to 
per^st, for there were plenty who could say that they 
had seen the mangled man.^ So late as 1841 AdoL 
phus, the British historian, stubbornly insisted "several 
were scalped^ or had their ears cut off, by the Amer- 
icans.*' 

The correct tale was soon published. In Gordon's 
*' Letter" of May seventeenth it was related :is luld to 
Gordon by Emerson, "with great concern for its having 
happened." It was repeated in Gordon's "History", 
which had a wide sale. Americans generally repudiated 
the deed, yet Ripley and Shattuck agreed to ignore it, 

escape from the provincials, cannot have seen the dying man, and was perhaps 
on the other side of the column. Barker r! >cs not mention the episode. But 
Percy had an exaggerated accountof the incident. Slcdman says that "several " 
were scalped, and m ^ **DeuU and Conduct of the American War", p. 9, 
^uging was added. 

*Sce Donkin's "Militar>' Collections", footnou in preface p. Hi. "There 
was one soldier scalped and his ears cut off, (thnucrh not quite dead) at Concord- 
bridge by these barbarians; two captains, who saw him wallowing in blood will 
prove this, should any rebel dare deny it.** Donkin, writing in garrison in New 
York only a year later, doubtless knew the captains personally. 
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and desenred the acolding wluch tfaey received from 

Jc^iah Adams. 

Kindly narrators have sought to make the youth half- 
witted, but it was not so. The act was excused, said 
Solomon Smith in 1835, '-^"^Y excitement and in- 

experience of the perpetrator, it brought him remorse. 
In i^^o*^ he told Charles Handler that his act had worried 
him very much, but that he thought he was doing right 
at the time. Hawthorne, getting the story from the 
poet Lowell^ dreasod it romanticiUy, end wiahed to foUovr 
the sulMeqiiait career of the young man and observe 
haw Ilia tool was tortured by the l^ood stain, a thoroughly 
characteriatic desire of tlie aatlior of the '*Scariec Letter/* ^ 

Surviving hb woand, mangled hj an enemy, even 
deeerted by the comrades iriio found hun sdll alive» "tlie 
poor oojec^ saia voroooy uveal an nour or two ueioie 
lie eipifed*^ It is a pitilul story. He lies tXMlay, an 
Unknovm SolcUer, wfaoe alien hands buried Um. But 
yearly in die spring come British veterans to decorate 
his grave, and Americans fire a salute above him. 

* Sec the preface to the "^^ ; from an Old Manse." Hawthorne says that 
the young man was chopping wood at the Manse, hut rightly realizes that such 
*& act on such a day would acarcely be characterUtic of a youth who would later 
fotDioOovtlnioUiat. Mn. ClHUBbcifoialwr letter of tSBSeooeeiaiag her 
Sraadfither WilltUD EmeieiMI denies that the family tlave was the culprit, ap- 
parcTitly fcdinR sure that no one else would be at the Manse choppinr: Trnod. 
Ac^^i^^t thi'5 ir)' thrst th'* youth came from the Manse is Gordon's st Ji-vnt-nt, 
here accepted, that the youth was crossing the bridge to join the pursuers, 
noeiriag tbat ht wu oottiag bom the rfde oppoiite the MaMt. ^Mory, i. 
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THE best that can be snid of the American leaders, 
during the pause that followed the Fight, is that once 
more with Fabian wisdom they let time fight for them. 
Every hour increased their numbers, or brought the 
men from distant towns nearer to the line of the British 
retreat. The Sudbury men came into Concord; the 
Framingham men, known to De Berniere> were not far be- 
hind; the Wobum men were {Hosing up through Lexing- 
ton, and the men of Billerica and Reading were approach- 
ing through Bedford. 

But aU this, so far as it concerned the Concord leaders, 
was passive; they did no active planning and prepared 
nothing. They let the detachment under Parsons cross 
the bridge and made no attempt to cut them off, though 
those hundred men were in their hands. Probably all 
that Barrett and his council wanted was to see the British 
abandon Concord, the hostage which they held. Possibly 
the provincials still adhered to their intention to march 
into the town if it were set on fire. 

The thing that they could do apparently did not occur 
to them. On the line of the British retreat were narrow 
passages commanded by wooded hills, passages easily 
beset, easily blocked. A little work by axmen, and there 
would be abbatis in front and at the sides behind which 
the defenders would be safe for a considerable time. 
If three such strong places had been prepared between 
Concord and Lexington, to be forced only by the bayonet. 
Smith would never have rejoined Percy. The traps 
would have been quite as good against Percy, marching 
out from town. 
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THE firing at Meriam's Corner quickly developed into 
a running fight. The takers of the bridge closed in, 
the men of Reading, Billerica, and East Sudbury as well. 
As others appeared from right and left, the rear-guard 
action was extended to the sides of the column. Belore 
the British were well into Lincoln, through a corner of 
which the road runs, the men of Framingham from the 
south, and the men of Woburn from the east, were taking 
part. 

The American stories of the retreat from Concord to 
Lexington are largely traditional. Amos Barrett's letter 
is ended. Foster's letter gives anecdotes difficult to local- 
ize. Ripley and Shattuck say litde. A systematic ac- 
count of the first five miles of retreat is impossible to 
construct. 

But it is plain that the fighdng on the part of the pro. 
vincials was almost entirely carried on by individuals 
without direction or order. It is said ^ that the Framing- 
ham captains held their men together under some kind 
of supervision; if so, they did better than was done by 
other officers on that day. The fighting in general was 
conducted by each man for himself, hriiisj; always from 
cover, loading when hidden, then running forward across 
the fields to intercept the British at another place of 
vantage. 

The present broad highway, with its few curves and 
easy grades, gives little idea of the one of 1775. The 
narrow road dropped at times into small ravines which 
were commanded by the hillsides above. At least two 
^Temple's History of Fmningham." 
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large sections of the route bent to the northward^ rejoin- 
ing the modem road after a detour. At one of these 
northerly turns, with *' great trees on the west, and high 
bushes on the east", says Ripley, the provincials attacked 

the British and held them stiffly. By the help of their 
flankers the British fought their way through, and a little 
later the flankers caught some Bedford men who, less 
wise than Brooks, thought themselves safe behind a barn. 
Their captain, Wilson, was killed. It was almost the 
first case of those killings by the British flankers which 
showed the inexperience of the provincials in warfare; 
there were many who, thinking themselves in a safe 
position to fire on the British column in front, had the 
"surprise and mortification" of being shot in the back.* 
But the British had the worst of it. This kind of war- 
fare, new to them and exacdy fitdng the ground, was not 
only deadly but demoralizing. There were no marks 
to shoot at. The appearance of a head and arm from 
behind a tree or wall would be followed by a shot; the 
man would vanish, in a minute to be seen flitting to 
another cover. This was no kind of warfare for men who 
had been taught to stand up and fire in the open, with 
adversaries who would do the same. Strange as it ap- 
pears to Americans who have the tradition of Indian 
fighting almost in their blood, and who have just seen 
the greatest war in history fought largely on American 
principles,^ not only the British private but even the 
British officer was bewildered and Indignant, thinking 
the method of attack dishonorable and murderous. It 

* W. D. Howelis, "Three Villages: Lexington.'* 

*See in the appendix of Thomas G. Frothiagham's "Guide to the Military 
Hittcwy of the World War*** his study of the development of American ideas and 
methods in infantry warfare. 
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The Day of Concord and Lexington 

it icarcdy to be wondered at that they could not hold 
thdr own, and that the retreat became disorderly. 

At length, at a place where the road makes a third 
shaq^ turn to the left, now marked by a tablet under a 
httie rocky bluff,* Smith and Pitcairn made the effort 
to reform their ranks. On the bluff they posted a rear 
guard, and farther on, where the road winds up Fi&ke 
Hilly the two mounted officers endeavored to get their 
men mto some kind of order* £dmund Foster was sn 
eye-witneM of the result. "The enemy were then rising 
and pasetng over Fiske's hill. An officer^ mounted on an 
eleg«ttit horse, snd with a drawn sword in hb hand» waa 
ridbg backwards and ibrwards» commsnding and urging 
on the British troops. A number of Americans behind 
a |Hle of rails, raised their guns and fired with deadly 
effect. The officer fell, ajid the horse took fright, leaped 
the wall, and ran directly towards those who had killed 
his rider." 

Here wc have our last glimpse of Pitcairn on the Nine 

teenth, for it was he whose horse threw him and ran away. 

Not killed or even wounded, he went the rest of the 

way on foot. The horse was caught by the Americans^ 

and identified by Pitcairn's pistols, which were ctrtiod 

through the rest of the war by Israel Pkitnam, and are now 

in the collection of the Lexington Historical Society, At 

this places and perhaps by this same fire. Smith was also 

wounded.* When presently the rear guard was driven 

in, the attempt to rally the troops was abandoned, and 

the disorderly retreat continued.* 

1 It k to be hoped thAC the disfigurement of the present advertising sign will 
some day be removed. 

* Apart fitott the Iteti gtvea la Potiei^ btiir, the mteinrnti hete «ve iram 
Hudsoa'c '*Hittor> uf titc Town of Lexingtoa**, I, 167. 

• The stoiy of the doith o£ Jaom Haywaid it looOiBBd Mw thil S^ 
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It b Mtistactory to believe thut liere» within the bcmndt 
<^ Lexington, among those who defeated the attempt to 
rally the British, were the men of that town. Scattered 

in the morning, a high proportion of their number killed 
or wounded, it would not have been surprising if they 
had not come again to the fight. But meeting again 
under their captain, they marched down the Concord 
road to take their revenge. Betore the afternoon was 
out, one of them, wounded in the mornings had been 
killed. The afternoon fight of the Lexington men has 
been obscured by the story of the monungy hut it is the 
more heroid 

The Bridsh were nearly deq>erate. Their diarists make 
no conceahnent of the situatioa. Says Barker: 

The Country was an amazine strong one, full of Hills. 
Woods, stone Walls, &c., whtdi the Rebels did not fail 
to take advantage of, for they Were all lined with People 

who kept an incessant fbe. upon us, as we did too upon 

them but not with tJie sr\me advantas:e, for they were 
so concealed there was hardly any seeing them: in this 
way we marched between 9 and 10 miies^^ their numbers 

CMlieriy tide <A Fuke hill, where a taUet •tMods. Good hittoiy, it tf^petrs fint 

in print in the Essex Gautte ci April 25, copied fitcrally in the Massachusetts 
Spv of May 5. "Mr, James Howard and one of the Regulara discharged their 
pieces at the same iastant, and each killed the other." Told with more and more 
drcumstance in later times, the story at length became romance in the hands of 
JaawiTVMk Woodbury, arguing before the leg^tnie for « grant IbrilioActoa 
B m i iun wL <3ee Speech by James Trask Woodbury, Boftotty 1851, !», 58* The 
dialogue between father and son is quite artificial.) There was no necessity to 
so dress the story up, for in its essential features it is stirring enough. Going to a 
well for water, Hayward met a regular coming from the house. The regular said, 
** You are a dead nunl " Haywood answered, "And so are you 1" They fired at 
Mme OKMBCBft; tibo nUier was UUad and HftTwaid mortallf ipouoded* the 
aoldier's ball pinlqglltrough his powder horn and drhrmg tpGllters into his side. 

*The disunce is only about five miles. In the neit qvotatiaa Beniiew 
muOuAf eiaggcratm the nmiiber of the pvovioqalf. 
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The Day of Concord and Lexington 

increasing troni all parts, while ours was reducing from 
deaths, wounds, and fatigue, and we were totally sur- 
rounded mth such an incessant (ire as it's imposaUe 
to conceive, our ammunition was likewise near expended. 

De Bemiere paints a condition that was even worse: 

All the hills on each side of us were covered with rebels 
— there could not be less than 5000; so that they kept 
the road always lined and a very hot fire on us without 

intermission; we at first kept our order and returned 
their fire as hot as we received it, but when we arrived 
within a mile of Lexington, our ammunition began to fail, 

and the light companies were so fatigued vAth flanking thev 
were scarce able to act, and a great number of wounded 
scarce able to get forward, made a great confusion; 
Col. Smith (our commanding officer) had received a 
wound through his leg, a number of officers were also 
wounded, so that we began to run rather than retreat 
in order — the whole behaved with amazing bravery, but 
little order; we attempted to stop the men and form them 
two deep, but to no purpose, the confusion increased 
rather than lessened: At last, after we got through Lex- 
ington, the officers got to the front and presented their 
bayonets, and told the men that if they advanced they 
should die: Upon this they began to form under a very 
heavy fire. 

The humiliation of it must have cut deep into those who, 
on this fliij;ht, recognized Lexington green. Here, where 
in the pride of their power that morning they had scattered 
the provincials, they were now driven before them. If 
fear blinded the enlisted men to that disgrace, surety 
many an officer felt the hurt to his pride as he saw where 
he was. 

It was a desperate case. The men had lost their morale, 
and if for a while the oiHcers had succeeded in regaining 

their ascendancy, they could not have kept it. Just a 
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fesv cartridges were left in the pouches, and when they 
were gone, what could the flower of Gage's army do 
against an enemy who, refusing to come and be bayoneted, 
soon would be taking deadlier aim from closer range? 
Three miles, even a mile more, and the sullen men would 
be throwing down their useless guns, the shamed officers 
waiting for homespun captains to come and claim the 
surrender of their swords. 

Smith and Pitcdm, longing for relief from Boston, 
must have been almost without hope. 
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FORTUNATELY for Smith, help was approachuig, 
coming at this late hour in response to his appeal 
sent to Boston very early in the morning,* 

Before he went to bed on the eighteenth, Gage left 
orders for the first brigade to parade at four o'clock the 
next morning. Percy was its brigadier; very likely the 
two had been in consultation over the order just before 
Percy overheard the provincials on the Common. Gage 
gave his instructions and went to bed; perhaps he was 
there when Smith's letter was delivered, early the next 
morning, and from his comfortable rest sent orders to 
Percy tu march. For it does not appear that he was dis- 
turbed by the late departure of the brigade, nor that he 
appeared in person to hasten its march. 

The blunders that caused the nearly disastrous delay 
of the relieving expedition are detailed in a letter of the 
times.' 

The general ordered the first brigade under arms at 
four in the morning; these orders the evening before 
were carried to the brigade major's; he was not at 
home; the orders were left; no enquiry was made after 
him; he came home late; his servant t^mot to tell him 
there was a letter on his table; four (> elf ck came; no 
brigade appeared; at five o'clock an express from Smith 
desiring a reinforcement produced an enquiry; the above 

1 For the- route of Percy's brigade, see the map oa the iaside o£ the back cover 

of this. Volume. 

'Letter ol July 5, 1775, in "Detail and Conduct of the American War", 
London, 1 780 (3d edition), p. la A corroboration of tliia ii to be laund in Mae* 
kenzie's diary (for which see page 13$, footncte), though Mackenzie did not 
know all the story. 
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discovery was made; at six o'clock part of the brigade 
got on the parade; there they waited expecting the 
marines; at seven no marines ^pearin^ another en- 
(|uii7 commenced; they said they fiiid received no orders; 
it was asserted they had; in the altercation it came 
out that die order had been addressed to Major Fitcaim 
who commanded the marines and left at his qaarterSy 
though the gendeman concerned in the business ou^t 
to have recollected that Pitcaim had been dispatched 
the evening before with the grenadiers and light infantry 
under Lieut. Col. Smith. This double mistake lost us 
from four till nine O'clock, the time we marciied off to 
support Col. Smith. 

This catalogue of mistakes is a reimnder that even 
regular troops often strongly resemble a militia» and makes 
us suspect that the organization and discipline of Gage's 
army needed improving. How Percy, who should have 

been afoot at four, submitted to so long a delay is difficult 
to see. Boston, where the news of Smith's expecfition 
had not at first been told, probably was early excited 
to see that with the troops there was, for the first time, 
artillery. With the brigade were two light fieldpieces, 
which proved to be a very important part of the equip- 
ment. But before Percy's expedition started the news 
of the fighting was whispered in the town/ and the 
exdtement must have beoi ting^ with fiear and anger. 
A lecture of the streets sunriires in the recollections of 
Harrison Gray Otis» then a schoolboy of nine years. 

On the loth of April, 1775, I went to school for the 
last time. In the morning, about seven, Percy's brigade 
was drawn up, extending from SeoUay's buildings, through 

^ T\it news came to Roxbtiry, acrr rding to Gordon's "Letter", between eight 
and n^iu". It cannot havr takpn li -ni; to seep into Boston. John Andrfw? puts 
the arrival oi the news in ikutuu ai aix>ut eight. It may have come via Ciiarles- 

towa* 
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Tremont Street, and nearly to the bottom of the Mall, 
preparing to take up their march for Lexington. A 
corporal came up to me as I was going to school^ and 
turned me off, to pass down Court Street; which I did, 
and came up School Street to the schoolhouse. It may 
well be imagined that great agitation prevdled, the 
British line being drawn up a few yards only from the 
school-house door. As I entered the door, I heard the 
announcement of deponite libros^ and ran home for fear 
of the Regulars.' 

There is a tradition that the prophetic schoolmaster, 
having heard the rumors fighting, said, "War's begun 
and school's done." He locked the door and went quietly 
away to join his company —while for yet another two 
hours the brigade waited for the marines, the irrespon- 
sibles chatting and indifferent, but handsome Percy fret- 
ting on his horse. When at last the brigade started, it 
must have made a gallant show with its scarlet and white, 
and its many-colored facings. The derisive music from 
all its drums and fifes, so we are told, was "Yankee 
Doodle." « 

• Tliis is fmm n letter written in Otis' npe tn Edward Fverctt Hale, and printed 
" for tiic first liiiic " in iialc's "One iiundrcd Years Ago. " Hale was mistaken 
as to the first printing, which appears to be in the Aoifon Jdmtisert April 19, 
jSsB. — Scollay*6 buildings were in present Scollay Square, and the Mall waa 00 
the Comoion. 

* Every company in those days had its own drummer and fifer, and its flap as 
well. The use (jf "'Winkce DckkJIc" as a taunt to the .\mcricans had been com- 
mon. Andrews wrote in regard to the interruption of the provincial fast, io 
March, that near a meetinghouse a "parcel! of drums and fifes*' "play'd and beat 
Yanky Doodle the whole forenoon service time, to the great intemiptioa of the 
conpre^'ation. " 

'J'hc first bri^-adc consisted of the 4th, 23d, and 47th regiments, and the 
marines. The grenadiers and li>>ht infantry companies having been taken to 
form the detachment^ Percy*s command consisted of "eight companies of the 
4th, the same number of the 23d, 47th and Marines.** (Gage to Dartnaoutb» 
Bancroft transcripts.) 
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Percy marched out over the Neck, through Roxbury, 

and along the miles of curv ing road that led to the bridge 
over the Charles.^ It was country then where to-day 

Hut FiBfcy'* brigade alMald pUy tHN tone gM« too fdod an oppoftoiuO' lot 
tidkah^ and it wm i p eed P y turaed ajMBit him. Hera it ii latenMiif to tnce 

the growth of the Chevy Chase vtatf, A footnote in Force^t "AmericM Af^ 
chives" (IV, 11,438) appended to the account of the day in the MasTarhurrffs ^py 
printed May 5, tells that a British offirrr, n'.kfd how he Itk: li "Vinkrr: rXxxllc" 
DOW, answered, "Damn them, they made us dance it till wc were urcd. ' But 
the feotaoie doei not appear tn tlw oriyaal iie«r«paper. Hiat would pat dia 
aailimiiodoe of the epiMxleUi John Warren's **Diafy'*: "Tbejr iotnochad ior 
the Night upon Bunker Hill after having danced the tune of Yankee Doodk, 
which was played by the Brigade when they went up*" III Ooidoa't **Latttr" 
the story appears in the same simple form. 

It wa« the London wits that connected the episode with the Chevy Cha^e 
ballad. Hoiaoe WaIpolewattheftatriBalenarto8irIIoraoeliifaAii» June 5, 
1775. (Lettera to Mann, concludiQg acriei^ II, 324-) Attonoa ii aiM> made ia 
Almon's "Remembrancer" for the same year, p. 88. The story was so good that 
Gordon could not resist It, and in his "History" (i, 312) he adopted it OKnpletc, 
in the final form of the Roxbury boy who laughed so hard at the fifers that Percy 
asked him the reason. *'To think how you will dance by and by to Chevy 
Chaaa.** Aad the icfmaoe b au|ipoaad to have haootad Ptrey'a oilad all daf. 

Thiiiiaotcmtnditioaxitiikgead. Botthahiitorfcpafailelistoogoodto 
be fcajullBL 

"To drive the deer w'ttb. hound and home 

Erie Percy took his way. 
The child may me dut la ttobona 
The fanntiog ol that dayl " 
I In "The Record of Stree ts, Alleyi» Places, etc., in theOl^of Boittm** (pd^ 
lishcd by the city in 1910) Pcrcy'^ rr>'!»f . ,ind the bridge he crossed, are given as 
follows: "Old Road tn Roxbury, Bri; the earliest road from Boston, and over 
the route now d^ignatcd by the names of Washington street (over the 'neck'X 
Ruobury street^ Cbhimbiia avamiCt TVemont atraety HimtiQglaai aveane (pn 
Rnhofy) WaahingtoB street (by the 'Fonch BowT) aad Harvard street ijta 
Biooft£aei)» Harvard avenue, Cambridge and North Hamrd streets (in Brigb> 
tnn") to the ferry (established in 1635) and Boylston «treet (in Cambridge) to 
tht' college (the only road to the college). An order r-j f ret of making a suffi- 
cient path from the soutli side of Charles river, from Cambi idge to Rozberie, etc,* 
was passed by the torn of Gimliridieitt 16)8; Eail Percy passed over thii food 
OB his wa7 to Lenngloii with the British troops in 1775** (pp. 348-349). Tho 
faddlge m described aa: "North Ramid Straet bfidfe^ BiL and Camb^ 1866} 
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the flats are filled; where were marshes or farms are now 
all houses, streets, or parks. At the river the planks of 
the bridge had been taken up; but as they had been 
neatly piled on the Cambridge side, soldiers crossed on 
the stringers and replaced enough of the planks dot the 
fafigide and fiddpieces to cross. Leaving his sup];4y 
train to oomplete tbe laying of the planka, Percy 
ptessed cMi*^ 

The suj^y train of one or two wagona, diua delayed» 
was the earliest of all to come to disaster. It was captured 
in Menotomy. The story is variously told: that the 
men of Menotomy", headed dther by one Mr. 

Payson, a previously pacifistic minister of Chelsea, or 
else by a mulatto, waylaid the train and commanded it 
to halt. The train driving on, the horses and some of the 
men were killed. The remainder of the men, running 
away, are said to have delivered themselves to an old 
woman. Mother Batherick» who was digging dande- 
lions.* 

Percy marched on to Cambridge, through a deserted 

from North Harvard ttrect ia Brighton, across Charles river to BoyUton %xx^i 

in Cambridge; probably completed before March 23, 1662, when it waa ordered 

'that the briidge be laid b oil and lead, etc.*; it was Imiv 

baaD erected in the oaloij, and from the fim it was called the ' Great BricHg^'* 

(p. 342). This is the present Stadium Bridge, so called. Percy's further route 

was presuoubly our modem M a M a d i iw etti AveoiM^ joiaiat Seuth't at Beeck 

Stieet. 

^The stoty i« b variooa ferns; tiiie it takea from E E. Hal^e anicle in the 
"Memorial Hbtoiy of BoetDii'',ni,7s. Itistnditna,biitthftf«aeQaiiahvi3Pe 

g^ven for the separation of the supptjr train from die mt of the expefitiOB. 

•See McQure's diary, written shortly after: l Massachusetts H"-T ric.-l 
Society Proceedings, xvi, 158; also Colonial Society's Publications, vn, 27-30; 
and Smith's "West Cambridge in I77S"» 27-3a Smith gives the name of the 
mulatto leader at David Lameon. Thazter ia Ue "Letter** of 1814 &ays that 
tlie mioiiter who ofgaitel the partjr irae tilt Ibv. Ediiard Bioob, wbo Im 
•tMedfaid.** Sea Edward Eveictt'e Coiwaid Ontian, AppeadiK D. 
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country.' According to an anecdote,^ when his attention 
was drawn to the empty houses, he predicted that the 
troops would be fired on from them on their return. 
Finding no one of whom he could ask questions,^ he 
could get no news of the detachment till he had passed 
Menotomy, when he was told that they were retiring 
under fire. I^essing on, he began to hear the firing, and 
next met the wounded Lieutenant Gould^ who gave him 
the news that the ammuntticm of the retreating detach- 
ment was almost exhausted. With much haste, now> 
Percy must have urged on his men. 
There are few things more thrilling, in fiction or history, 

* For a view of the exodus from Cambridge, we the letter of Madam Winthrop. 

Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, April 1875, p. 29. 

'This anecdote is in a footnote in Stedman's "American War", t, 132. It has 
been said that Stedman was with Percy, but while he is singularly accurate in 
regard to Concord, where Percy did not go, he makes a topographical error in 
regard to Percy's "passing the river" on his return. 

* For these statements see Stedman, and also Percy's reports to Gage (one a 
rough draft) conuined in the Percy " letters", pp. 49-5 1. There is a tradition 
that at CambridL'c Percy was directed on hi'; way by a tutor at the coUcce, who 
for innocently putting him on the ri^»ht road was sent to Coventry- by his neigh- 
bors. But as flicre is no support for this in Percy's "there was not the appear- 
ance of a single inhabitant and as the stoiy is also told as of Percy's retreat, it 
does not seem credible. On the way out Percy would not depend on casual 
guides, and hi^ officers knew the way to a number of the taverns. On the Way 
back he would have the services of Smith's ^'uidc<;. 

It is difficult > •^cc how the wounded Gould Could have given Percy the news 
of the running hgai, sup^K)&iiig liiin to have started from Concord in advance of 
the detachment, unless he was delayed on the road. According to the draft of 
Percy's report to Gage, Gould was only a quarter-hour in advance of Smith. It 
is said that Gould was captttrcd at Mill Street, Menotomy. ("West Cambridge 
in 1775", P- 

In the account of the retreat I have used Percy's reports and letters in " Let- 
ters of Hugh, tlarl Percy", and shall use them without further reference to the 
little book, they are all between pages 49 and 55; I shall do likewise with the 
diary of lieutenant Mackenae of the Ri>yal Welsh Fusiliers, in Massachusetts 
Historical Society Proceedings, March, 1890, pp. 391/. 
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than a rescue. Even the writers of the dry reports and 
diaries remembered the sound of the shooting as they 
marched up on it. Lieutenant Mackenzie of the 23d, 
the serious and methodical young man whose journal 

tells us most about this part of the day, wrote, "wc heard 
the firing plainer and more frequent.** The Pope MS. 
says, "for a considerable time before we joined them, we 
heard a very hot hre." Every soldier in the ranks must 
have felt the excitement as he quickened his step, with 
that broken hammering sounding in his ears. One thinks 
of Percy as close behind the advance guard, straining 
his eyes for the first sign of redcoats in the road. 

Smith too may have been in his van. What was the 
first sound of rescue that he heard? One can imagbe 
the harassed leader as he abrupdy gave ear — 

"Turned sideways, listening, like a man who hears 
His brother's trumpet sounding though the wood 
Of his foes' lances! ' 

The men caught the news. Safety lay close ahead! 
Pressing on, "they shouted repeatedly", wrote Mac- 
kenzie^ "and the firing ceased for a short time." 
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S Percy entered Lexington he must have noticed, 



suitable for defence, for when the advance guards met 
he gave orders for the main body of the brigade to take 
possession of two low hills. Toward the shelter of the 
lines thus spread to rec»ve them the weary detachment 
hastened. A litde before three o^dock they were in 
safety. "I had the happiness,** wrote Percy the next 
day, "of saving them from inevitable destruction.** The 
statement IS literally true. 

pLicy skilfully posted his eannon where they could 
command the approach from Concord; one low hill, 
since levelled, overlooked Lexington church, near which 
appeared the only group of rebels visible in the landscape. 
These must have been that knot of open pursuers of the 
rear guard which from first to last of the pursuit took 
no cover but came openly on, safe from musket Hre, 
gathering up as prisoners the stragglers and wounded 
that they found. Among them at this moment was 
Loammi Baldwin, leader of the Wobum men who that 
morning had "turned out extraordinary"; he was com- 
ing, he says in his journal,^ "with a prisoner before me, 
when the eannon began to play, the balls flew near me, 
I judged not more than 2 yards otT." Baldwin took shel- 
ter, with others of the scattering group, behind the nearest 
cover. This being the meetinghouse, the next ball crashed 
through it, and the Yankees scattered again. 

Near Mackenzie, in the front line of Percy's troops, 
must have been the writer of the Pope MS., for the two 

* D. Hamilton Hurd*s "History of Middlesex CouDty 1, 447. 
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speak of the same thiiigp: the acattering of die rebeb^ 
and their taking reftige behind a swamp. Aooofding to 
the latter writer, die rescuers showed here at Lexington 
no better discipline than the light infantry in the morning. 
"Revenge had so fully possessed the breasts of the Sol- 
diers, that the Battalions broke, regardless of every order, 
to pursue the affrighted runaways. — They were however 
formed again,— tho' with some difficulty, and it would 
have been scarcely possible, but for a morass, which lay 
between us, and the Enemy." The writer had scarcely 
yet taken the measure of hia opponents. Mackenzie 
aaw more deariy. "As there was a piece of open moraasy 
ground in front of the left of our Res^iment^ it would have 
been <^fficult to have passed it under the fire of the Rebds 
from behind the trees and walls on die other side." Nodi- 
ing could have better suited the provincials than to haye 
those battalions scatter in pursuit: perfectly mobile, 
they could have taken their pursuers one by one. But 
Percy's line in general held, and the protection of the 
detachment was maintained. 

Those poor devils had no thought of pursuing their 
hunters. Stedraan, the British historian, direw a pathetic 
picture of the grenadiers, and lig^t infantry, "so much 
exhausted with fatigue^ that they were obliged to lie 
down for rest on die ground, their tongues hanging out 
of their mouths, like those of dogs after a chase." Hie 
last is a touch beyond; there is no such resemblance, even 
at such a crisis, between cmns and homo: only strangling 
brings protrusion of the human tongue. But we can 
well believe in the exhaustion of the detachment. Since 
early morning they had marched, some of them twenty, 
some twenty-five miles; all that time they had been on 
duty, without rest and with very Utde food. Tlie last 
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five miles they had marched at top speed, harried, am^ 

ious, angry, perhaps wounded. It was fortunate for 
them that Munroe's tavern was within the circuit of 
Percy's lines. The half-hour*s rest which Percy allowed 
them must have seemed too short. 

It is most likely that during the rest, among the res- 
cuers passed the story of the day's adventures, and par- 
ticularly the tale of the scalping at the bridge. Percy 
had this with exaggerations, believed it, and so did prob- 
ably his oncers and men. Tet their abhorrence of the 
news was in some cases scarcely mote deep and heartfelt 
than thdr oondemnation of the provincials' method of 
fighting from cover^ which some of them held to be 
treacherous, murderoiis» barbaric in the extreme.^ 

But little time was given for rest, or for the exchange 
of news. In less than an hour Percy gave the order to 
march,' 

' For uiicHM, old^itylc opiiuoo on tint point* thoQ^ uttoTBii liy om iriio 
believed himself an expert in "partiMia"i»iffRN^ tee the "MiKtU7 CoUectiont" 
of Major I>ookia. Copies of tfaii aft irciy rare. ThcM m one ia the Haivaid 

library. 

' It is not easy to state just what ground Percy's lines covered, nor what was 
thetr dfoporitkMi. 8l«dinintpc«ksof asquare^tetit iidtfflcnktobeKewetluit 
btWM on die ground. MachrMW impKea that the troepe new in • l»n»» but a* 
both be and Percjr tute that the rebels tried to outflank them, ^bere mutt have 
been some shifting of the line to meet them. At eny nite^ the tavern was vrithin 
the protection of the brigade. 

Doolittle's fourth print does not help lure. He siiows the meeting of the ad- 
vance goaidi^ with Sn^h and Ptenjr at the frooL 

A woid ought to be said a« to Mackenzie's valoe lor itfctewee. He ii a food 
•oldier, observant, and recording the time of each manceuver. Yfn account la 
matter-of-fact, and while thorough, is quite stoical and uncomplaininp. Barker, 
after hntshiag his relation, unburdens his fretful soul. Mackenzie, after a word 
of praise for Percy, busies himself with statistics. He is a little dry, indastic, 
and sliows too oradi of flie toifbooir and drifigioand when lie fcgieis die poor 
formation at Lexington. "We were ordered to form the line, wluch was inune- 
diately done by extending en each side ol the road, but by reason of the Stone- 
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wall> aod other obctructioiu, it wm not fbnzwd b to r^uUr « manner as it 
should have been.** The remark is almost hopel«sly formal, and one wonders 
if Mackenzie ever came to absorb Franklin's «nirpr5tioo that there -.s -ia value to 
both sides oi a stone waxi. (This b iaaod m Ausiia 5 " Life oi Gerry", i, 72, 

lfiitiMiMtiyttibattUMitwiifawri*ulMyaftgt^««JtiM^ 
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10RD P£RCY had one good quality of a aoldier, lor 
J he could change his mind. Perhaps he remained 
of die same opinion as to the artftil and designing villainy 
of die rebds» hut one idea that he had heen led into, 

that they were cowards, he unhesitatingly abandoned. 
He may havx found amusement in letting his fifes play 
** Yankee Doodle", and watching the faces of the Whigs 
who listened as he marched out ot Boston. He may have 
doubted Gould's story that Smith was being driven hy the 
provincials. But when he saw the hurrying van of that 
broken force he admitted once and for all the valor of the 
men who could keep British grenadiers in hot retreat. 

Very likely he did not look beyond the concrete fact. 
He could not be expected to understand that here was 
the arising of a new mardal nation, fighting according 
to its own peculiar genius* He could not see that nadon 
taking the despised ditty to be its own cherished tune, 
nor realize that that people would in a few years be 
winning campaigns from British generals by its own 
methods. In his sit^iation he might not take a view de- 
tached enough to perceive that what the Americans now 
needed was leadership. Yet he may have been wise 
enough to pray that on that day leadership might still 
be lacking. 

Percy was no raw seedier. Thirty-three years of age^ 
he had served in the oondnental wars, and knew the 
science of that parade-ground school which still dominated 
all European tactics. The more to his credit, then, diat 
with only a doud of skirmishers about Mm, he knew 
himself to be in a danger where only the dogged following 
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of a single policy could y^ivc his men. To rest the tired 
detachment, and then with flankers out to force his way 
back to Boston, was the best that he could do.* Every 
delay was dangerous, and there was no help from Gage. 
For there in Lexington was more than a third of Gage's 
little army. 

Percy rigidly adhered to the necessary plan. ''No part 
of the brigade was ordered to advance^'* wrote Mac- 
kenzie, who with less insight seems to have expected an 
effort to punish the provincials. As the Yankees, always 
under cover, crept near and sniped his men, Percy took 
care to destroy their best protection, and ordered the 
throwing down of much stone wall, and the burning of 
three near-by buildings. 

This, with the cannonading of the church, was long 
regarded with abhorrence by American historians, as 
well as by orators at the many anniversaries which have 
been celebrated on our historic ground. It is a testimony 
of our underlying good sense that there is still in Massa- 
chusetts a not unkindly feeling toward the English earl, 
even though he prevented our complete triumph. 

Nor in spite of all that has been said of the conduct 
of Percy's tro(jpb on the retreat, is there a soldier of to-day 
who would deny him the right that he unhesitatingly 
took, to order his men into every house from which the 
column was tired on, when woe to the man of whatever 
aye that was found within the walls. When old men were 
fighting against the regulars, suspicion lay heavily against 
every white head found within range; - and when time was 
desperately short, suspicion was condemnation. Let the 

' It saiJ thai Percy had meant to Intrencii in Cambridge. Scc "Nam- 
tivc and Critical History of America'*, vi, 124. 
* When the young men powdered their hair, discrimination would be difficult. 
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reader of our old histories, and the patriotic sympathizer 
with the heroic defenders of the rights of a free people, 
remember that the regulars were fighting for their lives, 
that many of them had in their hearts the terror of the 
scalping knife, and that in hot blood they could not pause 
for gentle methods. There are brutes, too, in every army. 
The time to check the deviltry of war is not when weapons 
have been fleshed and the demons in men have been un- 
chained, but when preventive wisdom sdU may be heard. 

As soon as he felt it pos^ble to get the tired detachment 
again upon its legs, and doubdess too soon for many 
of them, Percy ordered the retreat. With the detachment 
in front, and the Royal Welsh P'usileers in the rear,* at 
about quarter past three the fifteen hundred men formed 
in column and began their march.^ However defiant 
was the most reckless man there, the men of sense may 
well have wondered what now was to happen. 

For this did not depend entirely upon themselves. It 
is true that they had been greatly strengthened. Apart 
from the fresh troops, they had a leader who could keep 
his head; and the new regiments were officered by men 
who within a month had conducted one long practice 
march with the rank and file. Moreover, as we shall see, 
a new factor had entered, the artillery. Percy's field- 
pieces during the halt had reduced the Americans to 
comparativ^e silen*:^.. The cannon were to maintain 
their influence in the march that followed. Evidently 
the British were far stronger than before. 

' The Royal Welsh were the 23d Regiment. 

^ In adopting Mackenzie's figures I accept a lower estimate than common, 
which would put the total some hundreds higher, liealh said the total was from 

1500 to 1000, The diarist* generally put the numbers lower than would be ex- 
pected; for example, the Pope MS. puts the brigade at *Ubout 700." About 
1800 has been the common estimate. 
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The Americans needed therefore some factor to offset 
British reinforcements, Bntibli cannon, and British leader- 
ship. American reinforcements were sure to come. Can- 
non were not to be had: the sole idea, until now, had been 
to hide them from confiscation, and not a single company 
of provincial matrosses was ready for the field. There 
were no new British tactics for the Americans to meet; the 
regulars had gained most in morale, and American morale 
could scarcely be bettered. What was needed was general- 
ship to break down the stubborn British determinatton 
to drive forward. 

Of the American generals, Artemas Ward, the senior, 
was sick that day in Shrewsbury. Preble had resigned 
his office. Pomeroy and Thomas were not in evidence. 
There reri.amcd only ilLiiili, and he was on the field. 
Wakened at daybreak, he went to meet with the Coni- 
mittee of Safety, whose record for the day contains only 
a clerk's copy of an order of the preceding day. The actual 
work of the committee during the morning seems to have 
been sending out the news to the farther towns and the 
other colonies. The speed with which the call spread, 
the excitement and determination with which it was 
received and passed on, make in themselves an interesting 
story. 

The committee is believed to have met at Menotomy, 
and it would be interesting to know how its members 

kept clear of Percy's column. Joseph Warren was present, 

for on the ncwb ot the tirinii at Lexington, which probably 
came to him more di recti} and truthfully than to Gage, 
he had left Bosto]i by way of C'harlcstown ferry. He said 
to a friend, **They have bcmm it, — that either party 
can do; and we'll end it, — that only one can do," Riding 
toward Menotomy in Percy's rear, he fell in with Britisli 
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stragglers, as told by a diary of the time. **Two soldiers, 
going to Lexington, tried to steal Watson's horse, at 
Watson's corner; the old man, with his cat and hat, 
pulling one way, and the soldiers the other. Dr. Warren 
rode up, and helped drive them off. Tried to pass Percy's 
oolomn; stopped by baycmets. Two British officers rode 
up to Dr. Warren, in the rear of the British, inquiring 
'Where are the troops?' The doctor did not know. They 
were greatly alarmed'* ' The diarist turned back, bat 
Warren went on. How long the .committee sat when it 
finally assembled, b not known. But apparently it left 
•11 the fighting to the men on the ground. 

Leaving this meeting, Heath tried to gain the road 
ahead of Percy's column, and for the purpose took a de- 
tour through Watertown. Here he was appealed to by 
the militia, who asked for orders. With forethought. 
Heath sent them down to Cambridge bridge, with orders 
"to take up the planks, barricade the south end of the 
bridge, and there to take post", in order to "impede" 
Percy^s retreat.' The words do not read as if he expected 
to stop the British. 

Continuing his detour to Lenngton, Heath was joined 
by Warren, and apparendy the two remained together** 
At Lexington Headi assisted in forming a regiment, 
which had been broken by the shot from the British field- 
pieces (for the discharge of these, together with the flames 
and smoke of several buildings . . . opened a new and 
more terriiic scene).*' It seems strange that in that 

» Frothingham's "Life of Warrea", p. 457- 
'General Heath^s **Menu»re**, p. 14 (p. 21 In reprint of 1904) 
* " From this time Warren, a« chairman of the committee in Boston, kept near 
Heath, for coimiel if Med be." Justin Wintor in ^Narrative and Critical 
ttfyof AiiicriGi'',Ti, las* llie tttteniait b oof^ectnril, thootli die ooiiS^^ 
ai7lieAioodco& HMthta7tBMrtbAtWinia''kiipcwitlihiiB.'' 
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Idiid of figjiong ta American regiment shooki have kepc 
togetber long enough to be broken hj the cannon, and 
that Headi should have aadsted in (brnung it. What 

was his purpose? Was he to try to change the American 

tactics? 

They needed to be bettered. For successful as tlicy 
had been till now, the Hritish flankers had caused too 
high a p* TCLiuaLic of the American deaths, and again, 
the column had not suifered a single check. 

Perhaps new tactics were impossible with men who 
insdncdveiy fell out of ranks to begin individual firing 
at the r^ulais. Pnctically every company that came 
on the ground acted as did the Woburn men* Their 
captain wrotCi *'We • . . then concluded to scatter and 
make use of trees and walls for to defend us, and 
attack them."^ But if the British flankuig were to be 
stopped, other methods were necessary. Leaving the 
rear-guard action to take care of itself, but desiening 
to protect the men who were attacking in flai^k, H^aih 
should have kept in advance of the column. Holding 
together every regiment, battalion, or company that 
came on the field in a body. Heath should have ordered 
them to keep under cover, but to waylay and crush every 
flank guard that the British sent out. It was a certain 
way not only to protect his men, but also to break down 
the new British morale. 

And next Heath should have sought every opportunity 
to block the road. That might not have been very sinq^ 
At dozens of places the shade trees of to-day could very 
soon, by means of a little ax-work, be made into tangles 
diFF.^iilt for marching troops to pass. Such places prol)a- 
bly were not frequent in 1775, but wherever trees stood 

iDivyofliOftiiuiuBftUwiii. Hurd'«'*HittXN7olMidd)MCoiiiit]r",i«44B. 
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near the road they should have been felled across it. As 
military men know, the slightest check to a column is 
sufficient to delay the march for mmutes.' Such frontal 
checks could have been made serious by means of fire» 
however slight, from the near-by stone walls — and the 
New £ngiand stone wall^ little known as it is to people 
from other parts of the cq un try , b frequent enough for 
such a purpose, and when well-built, that is douUe4>uilt, 
Impervious to bullets. 

It all reads so nicely^ on paper, that one is likely to 
forget the reasons against it: that Heath had no stafF 
to help him give his orders, that the regiments had no 
field officers experienced in directing their men, and more 
important than anything else, that the men themselves 
were too raw. 

Here too came in the influence of the cannon. Their 
effect upon the men is severely complained of by Joseph 
Thaxter, in his letter of 1824. Speaking of the cannon 
during Percy's wait at Lexington, he says "They fired 
them, but the balls went high over our heads. But no 
cannon ever did more eiecution; such stories of their 
effectr [sic] had been spread by the Tories through our 
troops, that, from this time, more went back dim [sic] 
pursued." 

To some extent Thaxter was right, though it scarcely 
needed Tories to spread rumors. Against militia, cannon 
are always demorahzing. And it is true that from Lex- 
ini^ton (jn, many turned back. We have other testimony 
to^ that effect. Gordon says in his "History", "There 

* "No one without actual experience can possibly understand how the slighteit 
obttAcie in the road, a small brook or iallen tree, will duot^anizc a marching 
cohuna.'* C. F. Mom ia Miwachoictti Hbiofkil Sodeqr Rwcwdingi, zur. 
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were never more than about four hundred provincials 
together, attacking at one and the same time; and often 
scarce that number. But a^ some tired and gave out, 
others came up.'** John Winthrop, professor at Harvard 
College, had much the same story, for he wrote on the 
fifth of June, " I have been assured by several who were in 
the «ctioii| that noc more than 300 of our people were 
engaged at any one time."^ Stilet heard the story in 
sudi form that he doubted it: that only a hundred and 
fifty proviadalt were in the acttoo* '^Yet I ehonld think 
the men of courage eweeded 15a'* 

Stilet misted the pdnt that Gordon g^vet na, the 
latigue of the purtoert. Thaacter adds a factor to the 
case, the cannon. It is very natural that some of the men 
that saw the cannun ball go clean through Lexington 
church should suddenly iijid that they were very tired, 
or that they were deeply interested in helping a wounded 
comrade home. Yet to men of spirit, excitement and 
determination will overcome fatigue. We know that 
tmne men who were at the Bridge followed the Britiah 
to Charlestown. At to the story of the small number 
of Americans in the porsmt^ there was great temptatkm 
to exaggerate downward, for the honor of the cause. It 
is impossible to beliere that the number of the Americans^ 
from Lezmgton on, was so small as even Gordon says. 
Mackenzie, exaggerating upward, puts the number of 
his opponents as "not less than 4000 actually assembled 
towards the latter part of the day.** It is better to esti- 
mate that number as the total at all times engaged, and 
to believe that Percy's column was constantly beset by 
at least its own number of provincials. Yet as new 
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men came in, the former pursuers as frequently dropped 
out. 

The factor not considered in any of the accounts, and 
likely to be entirely ignor»l to-day, is a purely military 
OQe--die eipenditure of ammunitioiL The mintttenaii 
did not go out equipped like die modem rifleman, mth 
mnety rounds in his belt and sixty in each of two bando- 
liers. He carried thirty-rix cartridges in his box, or else, 
like James Hayward, he had a pound of powder in his 
horn and forty bullets in his pouch. Battlefield experience 
taught Frederick the Great to equip his men with sixty 
rounds; but the men who turned out on that first Pa- 
triot's Day thought themselves well provided if they had 
their thirty-six or forty rounds and a couple of spare flints. 

CoQsidcar the work of such a man in die pursui t. Qiming 
in, let us say like a Lexington man when the British were 
in letreat toward his town, and taking a good poet as 
tne head of the column tramped past, he fired one shot 
and rek>aded— under the circumstances, keeping under 
cover, an affur of a minute. A second shot and a second 
reloading, supposing he did not have to change his hiding 
place, would put him at the rear of the little column for 
a third bhot — and he had done well. Then he must load 
and run and catch up, take a short cut if he could, hunt 
for a good stone wall or tree^ and begin again. The work 
was fatiguing, and hard on the older men. Much of the 
time it was rear-guard work; there were flankm to be 
watched for, and a man would be delayed by his gun. 
For once in so often he must knap his flint or dse re^ace 
it, and pi^ out the touchhole^ and from time to time 
he must dean the fouled barreL If he took pains with 
these he fell bdiind; if he n^ect^ he suffered a misfire 
or perhaps worse, and 
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**Thc r'lJ gun which grandsire bore 
Went back from Concord busted/* 

But if he wcfe a good workman and kq>t his gaa dean, 
and at tome stram to wind and limb kept abrnst of the 
r^vm^ and damned die redcoats and fired when he 
oould, averaging one shot to eray diree or fear minutes — 
then in less tLm three hours he would be feeling for anodier 
cartridge that was not there, or hearing the last few 
grains of powder rattle in the horn. We know of one 
actual case. Woodbury's flowery speech tells us that 
James Hay\\ ard, starting with his forty balls at Concord 
Bridge, had used all hut rwo or three when he was killed 

before rt.'achl^^ Lcxinetf'n. 

When a man's ammunition was used up, what could 
he do? There was no place to buy more, no commissary 
to serve out a fresh supply. Even if he found bullets that 
fitted, powder was the scarcest diing in Massachusetts* 
He might take the cartridge box of a wounded man or of 
a o^mued reguhur. But on that day few men were 
generous to lend to others^ there were not four hundred 
men <fisabled on bodi ndei» and dierefere many a man 
found himself, before the %^t was half over> with a useless 
gun in his hands. 

This, then, will explain Thaxter's statement that so 
many went back. The minuteman turned away from the 
fight because he could ti^ht no more. The only coosola- 
tion was that others were there to take his place. 

But Heath, nevertheless, lost the best of his men, 
those who had stood fire. Wise Prescor t at Bunker Hill 
refused to have his men replaced: they had stood a mom* 
ing's cannonade^ and were the more fit to meet the in* 
fanoy assault. If similarly Heath could have had in 
lipont irith him the men who had feu^t firom Meriam's 
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Corner to Lexington, and more particularly those who 
had marched in the open to be shot at, at the Bridge, 
he might more safely have tried to head the regulars, 
and point to point to hold them for the rearward 
assailants to pour in a closer fire upon the massed column. 

We have no answer to the question as to what Heath 
did with the regpuneat that he formed* Doubtless little 
enough could be done with them. It was many months 
before Washington trained regiments that could be 
dqpended on to meet the Bridsh on even terms. This 
one, once the firing began again, probably melted away 
under Heath's hand. What we should like to knuw is 
that he at least tried to meet the military needs of the 
situation. 

It is fair, however, to give him the credit for the stiff 
fight that took place at Menotomy. Percy's column 
had done little more than get well under way before the 
firing recommenced; and it had not gone more than five 
miles before, descending the hill which ended at the Foot 
the Rocks, it was fiercely attacked* Perhaps Heath 
had set2ed the opportunity to plan the ambusoide. He 
wrote, "On descending firom the high grounds in Menot- 
omy, on to the plain, the fire was brisk. At this instant, 
a musket-ball came so near to the head of Dr. Warren, 
as to strike the pin otit of the hair of his earlock. Soon 
after, the right flank of the l^ritish was exposed to the 
fire of a body of militia, whicli had come from Roxbury, 
Brooklyn, Dorchester, &c. For a few minutes the fire 
was brisk on both sides." ^ Tt was so brisk that, quite 
to the point of our present theorizing, the British were 
brought to a halt, and the cannon were brought into play. 
Though Heath says " they were now more familiar than 

'I]Mtb't'*lteidn'*,p.i4* 
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before", it is evident that the British blasted their v. a 7 
through. Not a pro\nncial was killed by a cannon shot 
that day, but there was something about the deidpieces 
that the militia did not like.^ 

The hot skirmish continued from the Rocks down onto 
the "plain." A button was shot from Percy's uniform. 
Doctor Eltphalet Downer, from Punch iBowl Village in 
Brookline, here met a regular in a bayonet duel, and 
killed him. 

In this fighting, from Menotomy through into Cam- 
bridge, the flank guards of the British still continued 

to take the provincials by surprise. The Seven Young 
Men of Danv^ers who were coniinemorated in 1835,* 
barricaded rhcmsclves with bundles of shuigles, but 
were taken in front and rear, and killed. ^Another tradition 
makes these young men take reiuge, when approached 
by a hank guard, in the house of Jason Russell, a lame 
man of fifty-eight, who, claiming that his house was his 
casflc, stayed to Aght in it^ and was killed with his self- 
invited guests. Mrs. Russell, returning to her house 
that night, found lying dead in it her husband and eleven 
others. And other women, returning to houses that had 
been deserted, found that they had been the pits of hot 
and bloody hand-to-hand fighting. 

Of Menotomy is told the picturesque story of old 
Samuel Whittemore, a man of eighty years. Sending 
his wife aiul children away, he armed himself heavily, 
and taking a good post, fired till the soldiers came within 
hand-to-hand distance. Clubbed and bayoneted, he was 

' In Lexington Historical Society Proceedings, i, 114, is a story of the Acton 
men, resting at Lcnngton, who ridiculed the cannon. But the guns saved Percy 
when in difficulty. 

* See pamphlet with that title, by Daniel P. Kiog, Salem, 1835. 
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left for dead, and the doctor who was called to his at- 
tendance at first declared that it was useless to try to 
save him. Yet Whittemorc recovered, declaring that he 
would do the thing all over again, and lived to the age of 
ninety-eight. 

In Menotomy occurred an incident of great value to 
American propaganda, providing writers and orators 
for many years with the statement that women in child- 
bed had been driven naked from their homes. There 
was but one woman to whom the statement can even 
distantly apply, Hannah Adams, the wife of Deacon 
Joseph Adams. As he had been seen running from the 
house, the soldiers burst in. Eighteen days after child- 
birth, the wife was lying on the bed, not in it. "One of 
said soldiers", she deposed later, "immediately opened 
my curtains with his bayonet fixed, pointing the same 
to my breast. I immediately cried out * For the Lord's 
sake do not kill me;* he replied 'Damn you;' one that 
stood near said, *We will not hurt the woman, if she will 
go out of the house, but we will surely burn it.'"* Mrs. 
Adams escaped with her child, and tradition tells an 
amusing tale of the soldiers and the boy of nine, who 
threatened them with a licking from his father when they 
rumm^ed out the communion silver. They took it, 
and left the house afire; but the fire was extinguished, 
and the silver, sold in Boston, was afterward recovered. - 

As already indicated, over these and other incidents 

* Deposition of Hannah Adams, 1775. Sec Bibliography. 

* For these stories of Menotomy, and others, read Smith's "West Cambridge 
in 1775." Tliis is ^'ood writing of local tradition';, the author in each c:;-e ^ivin^ 
his oral authority, usually a descendant or relative of the hero of the incident. 
For the Hannah Adams story, see also the Christian Register for October 28, 
1864. Smith's story of **the man on the white horse" is, however, unautbcoti- 
cated even by htm, and i» merely interesting legend. 
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have been passed the severest strictures upon the conduct 

of the lii itish on that day. There is no denying the things 
that happened. Noncombatants were killed; men who 
ipnorantly stayed in the danger zone suffered the lot of 
the innocent bystander. Men fired from houses and were 
killed in them, or were killed because others had fired 
from the same house. When the troops entered Charles- 
town in the dusk, a boy put his head out of a window. 
Too many times, during the retreat, faces had appeared 
at windows> to be followed by musket fire — ^and the boy 
was shot at and lulled.^ Soldiers who entered houses 
set fire to them in their rage, or wantonly smashed what- 
ever invited their rifle butts. Regulars were killed tn the 
very act of plundering. Their oflicers complained of the 
men's looting, and were ashamed of it.* All of these 
things happen in war. But on the other hand, to revert 
to the sadly familiar parallel, we of this generation, who 
have seen the fair face of Fuirope laid waste, know that 
at least this visitation was light. This was not Fright- 
fulness.' 

' Frothinglum's "Siege of Boston", p. 372. 

* Letter of Lieutenant Colonel Abercroinbie, 2 Massachusetts Historioil So- 
ciety Proceedings xi, 305, "I cannot commend the behaviour of Our Soldiers on 

t! ir i\ ir <t. As ihcy began to plunder & payed no obcdiancc to their Officers." 
Mackenzie wrote, "Many houses were plundered by ihc soldiers, notwith- 
standinp ilic cm.rts of ilie officers to prevent it- 1 have no doubt this iii- 
fluenccd the Rebels, & many of them followed us further than they would other- 
wise have done." Barker wrote, **Thc plundering was shantefuU; many hardly 
thought of anythinc ( I c; what was worse they were encouraged by someOlE* 
cers." The phititicrin^- in many cases vv.is an act of rcvcnpc; but any man who 
linpercd fcr <L>ot was in d.mtrcr of ins life. The loss to the Americans was quite 
as much in dc^ti action a» in tiicft. 

> One may find everywhere in old American histories and oratbns, deep hor* 
ror expressed at the barbarities of the British. The catalogue begins with the 
"Narrativ c of the Excursions and Ravages of the King's Tnx>pi*'» issued by the 
Provincial Congress May 22, 1775. (It prefaced the depositbns to which so 
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Irequent reference it nude ia these pages.) Hudion't ''Hislory of Lexington 
of 1868, was reissued in 1913 with the same chai^ <tf vandalkm, treachery, 

rnurdrr, nnd hrtitalify. (i, 174-175.) A general answer to all these charges is 
attempted here. But for a scrutiny of many individual cases the reader is re- 
ferred to Harold Murdock's "Nineteenth of April, 1775" (the section "Earl 
Peicy's Retreat'*} in which modern reiearch, and an unprejudiced point of view, 
have once for all made clear that our ancettor*t horror of Percy and his men was 
based frequently upon ignoranoe of the facts, together with the idea that war, 
that thing <^ hate fear and anger, can be gentler than it it. 
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N the boundary of Menotomy, which later became 



West Cambridge and now is Arlington, Alewife 
Brook runs northward into the Mystic River. To-day 
the highway is not narrowed for the bridge for the width 
of the stream is but twenty feet; but in 1775 there must 
have been, in the old-fashioned way, a narrow bridge and 
a partial check for marching troops. Percy may well 
have congratulated himself that no oat had had the fore- 
sight to destroy the bridge, for the water, even thou^ 
fordable, would have caused much delay to his column, 
and would have made the crowded troops a good mark for 
the assailants. Perhaps Heath, as he found some other way 
to cross, saw the chance that he had missed; if so, he con- 
soled himself with the thought of the \\ idcr bridge at Cam- 
bridge, ambushed and barricaded above the deep Charles. 

Percy marched on, and his flankers were still active* 
for at Watson's corner * they took in the rear a group of 
men who had stationed themselves behind some empty 
casks. Here was killed Major Isaac Gardner of Brook- 
line, the most prominent man to fall on that day. 

But again the troops were growing tired, and were 
beginning to waste ammunition. Mackenzie, near the 
cannon in the rear, gives an account of the difficult fight- 
uig. In the ficlJb the provincials were seldom visible, 
from the houses they were scarcely to be seen at all, but 
in the road in the rear, though not numerous, "they came 
on j->retty close, trequentiy calling out, 'King Hancock 
forever'!" Again he says, "As the troops drew nearer 

' Near present RinJge Avenue. See Heath*$ "Memoin*'* kpA Cbbitni*i 
"Battle of April 19." 
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In command of the Brigade which rescued 
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to Cambridge the number & fire of the rebels increased, 
although they did not shew themselves openly in a 
body in any part, except on the road in our rear, our men 
threw away their fire very inconsiderately, and without 
being certain of its effect; this emboldened them & in- 
duced them to draw nearer, but whenever a Cannonshot 
was fifed at any oonsidetmble number, they instantly 
diapefsed/' The ammuiutioa of the Royal Welsh begjui- 
nmg to fail, they were relieved by the marines» who 
ntaiched nest in front. 

It is satisHutory to bdieve not only diat Heath had 
prepared hb amhosh at the Cambridge bridge, but that 
he tried to make stiie that P^rcy ^oold be forced into 
the trap. In that hard march of nearly a dozen miles,^ 
only once did any body of militia appear in the open to 
oppose the British. When it was too late to make a bar- 
ricade, Heath must have seen that at the point where 
the road turns southward to the bndge, Percy could 
make the turn easterly toward Charlestown, and escape. 
There were no natural defences at that eridcal comer; 
Belham's map shows level ground, a house and a few 
trees standing in fields. Let Heath have the credit, and 
the minutemen who peiceived the cnsis have die honor, 
that '*a body" of them stood out in the open, prepared 
to force the regulars to take the southern road* 

' Percy repeatedly calk the disUQce Efteen miles, but it was leas. 
*Tb« OHitmal lor dib paragraph lies b the geography of die icMft^ aad tiM 
variow aooMiBti of Imr Pncy Mved hk awn « loos nudi md a hanler flgiit 

hf tunpty uking the otiwr road. Barker tells of the ambush at the bridge, and 
t^v. "wc threw them." Heath tells thnt he ordca-d the bridge dismantled and 
dcfcn Jed; Percy tells that h** hnrd later ti i' tliv "jrnHM^h wa:* prepared. It is 
Percy who tells of the body oi men "near Cambr, just as we turned down 
tomidt QuAowD." At tbM were the odf mn wIioA lie Mw dnini vp 
Seiher, fe k • fair infeitM thit Ihef iicie then for ft poip^ Hie tun ie •! 
the omiiei of oiodera Bo ech Soveif lovenins South'e route ont* 
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It could not be done, for the minutemen had neither the 
numbers nor the experience. Vet they forced Percy again 
to a stand, for he summoned his cannon from the rear. 
They "dispersed", wrote Percy, "on a cannon shot be 
ing fired at them, & came down to attack our right fiank 
in the same straggling manner the rest had done before." 

And so ended Heath's effort at generalship. He had 
but one plan, and Percy foiled it. Before the British 
the road now lay dear. They had been saved some miles 
of road, and neither ravine nor brook lay in their way, 
nothing but hard marching until they should be under 
the protection of the fleet at Charlestown. The militia 
waiting at the barricaded bridge knew that they had lo:3t 
their chance, when they heard the noise of the firing 
circling eastward away from them. 

The retreat continued, the same irregular, hard-pressed, 
running hght as at first, yet slowly growing grimmer. 
There was a steady gain in American numbers. The 
marines were relieved by the 47th Regiment, and that 
in turn by the 4th. The fiank guards, beginning to tire» 
kept closer to the column, and the minutemen drew nearer 
in. And at last so numerous and determined became 
the provincials that their fire began for the first time to 
harass the head of Percy's column, where the weary 
grenadiers and light infantry, put there because the pres- 
sure was the least, again came under fire. And when 
the troops passed under Prospect Hill, where there was 
rising ground on either side ol the road, from that com- 
parative advantage the militia struck harder, and put 
Percy in greater danger than he had been since Menotomy. 
Again he was forced to use his cannon.^ 

' For this paragraph, sec Mackenzie's diaiy; also Frothingham*t ''Siege of 
Boston'*, p. 78. 
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The Poor Gun and the Lack of Powder 

To one who reads the story, especially as it used to 
be written at the time when to glorify the country was. 
the first duty of an American, it comes as a surprise that 
after these miles of fighting there were killed of the British 
but seventy-three, while the total of their casualties 
was less than three hundred.' From the constant use 
of the term marksman as applied to the Americans, one 
would expect the figures to be higher. It seems well, 
here, to return to what was earlier said as to the prepara^ 
tion of the Americans. 

The provincials were not marksmen, for they could 
not be. There was not a rifle among them, and the muskets 
were not made for accuracy. Let any one who has handled 
a modern gun take into his hand one of these old flint- 
locks, and sight along it. His first discovery will be 
that it has no rear sight. It was not adapted, then, 
either for a good line shot or for varying ranges; it had 
not even the groove along which the shotgvm expert 
takes his sight. And yet this latter comparison is the 
right one: the smoothbore was handled like a shotgun, 
the gunner sighting along the upper line of the barrel, 
judging his distance by experience, and deciding on the 
elevation by developed instinct. But for the average 
man that instinct is to be developed only by much shoot- 
ing, and for the Yankee of 1775 the opportunity for 
practice was lacking for sheer absence of powder.^ For 
the double reason, then, the poor gun and the small ex- 

'The Briti'^h c.i<?!n1tics were 73 killed, 174 wounded, and 26 missing, a tola! 
of 273. The American losses were 49 killed, 39 wounded, 5 missing, a total 
of 93. 

* Compare Pickcrmg*9 statement that in 1769 the Salem musters gave a whole 
day to target practice, with the quotatbn In Frothingham's ** Siege of Boston*', 
p. 36. **Last week, at the field-day in Marblehead, the regiment did not fire a 
single volley, nor waste a kernel of powder." 
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periciioe> die provincudi oould not be the iWfkimeii that 
hittflfy liM mide thetii* 

To apply this statement to the oocamm, the Biitiah 
castudties were low because the Americans coold not 

get to effective range. Thrilling pictures were painted, 

in the mid airieteenth ccnrury, of family parties, grand- 
sires, sons, and boys, putting the British from the first 
stone wall at a range of a dozen yards, l o do such a 
thiiit^ was to court certain death— and we know that in 
certain cases the hsk was taken. Lord Percy wrote: 

Nor are several of their men void of a spirit of enthu- 
siasm, as we expericiiccd yesterday, for many of them 
concealed themselves in houses, & advanced wuhin 
lo yds. to fire at me & other officers, tho' they were morally 
certain of being put to death themselves in an instant. 

And we may remember that it was men soch as these> 

or those caught by the flank guards when in imagined 

security, that swelled the American death rate. It was 
not the marksmanship of the regulars that caused ail 
the turty-nme provincial deaths. 
' But on the whole, the Yankee was too wise to put 

himself in danger. He fired, not from the first stone wall 
that lined the road, but from the second. Calling Doo- 
little for the last time in evidence, look at his "Plate IV. 
A View of the South Part of Lexington." Here the pro- 
vinciab are firing at the troops from a distance which 
would be less dum point-bhmk range fot the modem 
rifle» but which for the firdodL of those days was m thor- 
oughly respectful distance. As a result, one safegmud 
was erected for the regular. Heath sdd^ It is to be re- 
I membered, that as [the British] kept the road, the fences 

' (a large proportion of which are stone walls) covered 
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their flanks almost to the height of their shoulders." ^ 
The dropping musket ball would in part neutralize that 
British advantage, but not entirely. The safe firing 
place was commonly too far away to be sure of a snapshot 
aim; and again, when so far away as that, the bullet 
itself lost power. 

The effective range of a rifle of those days was over a 
hundred yards, but the gun was not reliable at a hundred 
and fifty, and the best range was sixty yards, the common 
range for rifle matches. At that range a Kentucky 
marksman could make a hundred per cent, of hits. But 
the New England smoothbore, the Queen's Arm known 
to generations of pioneers^ was an inferior weapon not 
merely in accuracy but in power, and its owner needed 
a range not much greater than sixty yards if he was to 
make any hits whatever.^ Now it is greatly to be doubted 
whether, unless from the fancied security of a house, 
or because of the desperate self-sacrifice of a fanatic, 
sixty yards was the average range of those who shot at 
Percy's men that day. When Pickering at length came 
on the field he saw at a glance that "such distant firing 
was useless and trifling." ^ He viewed the fight at the 
time when the British had just emerged from the danger- 
ous pass below Prospect Hill; and while we know that 
there was nothing trifling in such fierce brushes as that, 
it must be believed that in many parts of the chase, 
where there was no tempting advantage of safe cover, 
the Americans stayed at arm's length. 

This is said in explanation of mathematical facts, 
which tell a bare tale. Frank Cobum, after study of 

• Heath's "Memoirs", Reprint of 1904, p. 25. 

* See TowQsend Whcclcr, " Tlic Arncricaa Rifle." 
' For Kckering*« "Letter", see p. 261. 
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the alarm lists in the Massachusetts archives, produced 
figures accepted by Harold Murdock, a careful computer, 
stating that 3763 Americans are shown to have been 
engafied on the Nineteenth. Accepting for safety's sake 
thirty-five hundred as the number of the Americans 
who actually got a shot at the British, what can be said 
for their shooting? There were two hundred and seventy- 
three British casualties — Gage's revised figures. Not 
one American in ten made his mark upon the enemy. 

This is why we have needed to make our study of the 
minuteman's shooting-iron. To it> and to his inexperience, 
must be laid the fact that he did not do better. After 
all, he did a fair day's work. And all he asked, in the 
months of siege that followed, was a chance to show that 
he had unproved. 

Nor need it be supposed that there was criticism ot 
the provincial fire at the time. Measured by the European 
standard of those days, it was above the average, and 
there was not a veteran in that flight who complained 
that the American fire was not sufficiently hot. Lieu- 
tenant Carter called it a "heavy and well-directed fire.'* * 
Mackenzie, Barker, De Berniere, held it in respect. Percy 
wrote of the "incessant fire> wh like a moving circle 
surrounded & fol*} us wherever we went." By every 
standard of those days, the American fire was formidable. 
Certainly no one who experienced it asked to have it 
bettered. It was the preparation for the fire of Bunker 
Hill, which for dcadliness exceeded anythuig previously 
known in warfare. 

'Letters of Lieutenant William Carter, dnlcd 1775 and 1776, pub!is!ieJ in 
London in 1784. I hcre are copies in the New York and Harvard College libra- 
ries, and a piiuiuitat vvpy iu ti.c Masiachusctu Historical Society. 
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HEN Percy's men emerged from the shallow pass 



below Prospect Hilly safety was in sight. Across 
the low lands, beyond the marshes where the detacH- 
ment had landed late the night before (and how long ago 
to them that must have seemed!) across the tide waters 

of the Charl es rose Beacon Hill in Boston, aiul on its 
northern edge the spire of the church from which Rcvere's 
lanterns had shone. If the tired soldiers had but known, 
on that hill the people of Roston, after an agitating day 
of rumor and denial, of fear and hope, were clustered in 
numbers, watching the fight and flight. 

But it was not toward Boston that the fugitives looked 
for safety. Nearer to them was Charlestown Neck, 
scarcely more than a mile away. If they could reach it, 
their own rear guard could hold it, and the cannon of 
the shipping would protect them. 

With what longing the vanguard saw that promised 
land, it would be hard to describe. For the leaders were 
the men of the detachment,' who had marched, some of 
them, tluriy-ti ve miles, some nearly torty, since that wet 
landing the night before. They had had no rest, they 
had eaten little food, and with heavy accoutrements they 
had tramped the roads on a day that was described (how- 
ever cool had been the morning before sunrise) as dis- 
tressingly hot. Some were wounded; all had been in 
fear of their lives; they were near exhaustion. "Taking 
the whole together," wrote David Greene, who watched 

* Mackenzie sutcii that the grenadiers and light infantry kept at the head of 
the cduma. 
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from Beacon Hill,* **it was the moi.L iatiguing day's 
work that I ever heard of." 

The regulars were safe if they could pass that last mile. 
Afterwards a dispute arose as to why they were allowed 
to ptM It. Into that oid oontroversy it is necessary to 
mftke our own inqmiy, to understand one matter that 
vexed the aoul of so many of that time. 

Our repeated teferenoes to Timothy Fkkenng * should 
have pven the idea that he was a man of active mind, 
not afraid of prominence and controversy (indeed he was 
in disputes all his life k)ng) with a predilection towaid 
military affairs that caused him to write his own book 
C)t tarries, Wis *' Easy Plan of Discipline for a Militia", 
in which he adapted European methods to American 
conditions and the American temperament. He was the 
colonel (if the Salem militia, and at Leslie's expedition to 
Salem m February he had boldly opposed the British 
advance. He was a good administratx)r» energeQc» ei- 
ecudve» not afraid of details; in nulitary matters he was 
a reformer; but Ibr this crisis one quality was lacking 
to him— one thing which only experience could suf^y, 
and in military experience he was still young. Pickering^s 
missing quality was imagination. 

Fuuting him quietly at his desk in Salem, on Wednes- 
day morning, this Nineteenth of April, we must blame 
the system, or lack of system, whieh during the night 
before had failed to spread Paul Revere's news toward 
the northeast. While the alarm flew rapidly to "every 

* See his letter in i Manachusetts Historical Society Proceediogs, xm, 516-59^ 
See also the accompanyin? letter, pp. 59-62. Compare Greene's description of 
the retreat with that of John Andrews. Greene was « Toiy, Aadrewa a Whj^ 
but the descriptions are almost identical. 

•H« wn at tlua tine TbnotlifFSckeriiig, Jr.; hk fitber, tdtt tim, litd oafy 
iMeatlr pnbKdied a Ittier deploriqg the tendom 
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Middlesex village and farm*', the men of Essex were 

permitted to finish out the night in peace. This was a 
feature of that lack of preparedness which was so striking, 
a result of the hope that war would not come rather than 
of the belief that the men of any one locality could cope 
alone with Gage's expedition. It was not till men were 
killed in Lexington that, spurred by the horror of the 
act, horsemen sped in all directions with the news. Not 
till the inhabitants of Salem had scattered to their daily 
tasks did the news of the march of the regulars arrive. 
Pickering wrote in 1807: 

I was in my office (the Registry of Deeds) in Salem, 
when Captsun £f>es of Danvers came in ^between eight 
and nine o'clock in the morning, I think it was nearest 
nine) and s«d some person had brought information 
to Danvers, that British troops hadmarc&d from Boston, 
and attacked the militia at Lexington. I think he com- 
manded a company in my regiment; and it is natural to 
suppose (& such IS my impression) that he asked for 
orders; and there is the like impression on my mmd, that 
I expressed ro him my opinion, that his and the other 
Danvers company should march, without waiting for the 
assembling oi the whole regiment. 

We have already seen that these companies did march, 
and widi such promptness and haste that the seven young 
men of Danvers were killed, poor fellows, in a town as 
£ur away as Menotomy. 

But Pickering had no such fire as the Danvers captain. 
So far as he could see, there was no reason for haste, or 
even for marching at all. Calling a meeting of the select- 
men, of whom he was one, they and other leading gen- 
tlemen deliberated the matter. Those who knew the 
distance of Lexington from Salem, and its relative situa- 
tion to Boston (of which 1 had no personal knowledge, 
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and but an indistinct idea) ofaiervedy that the Bridah 
troops would certainly have returned to Bostoo long 
before the Saiem men oould reach the scene of the re- 
ported action.'' ' In other worda» Fkkering did not per- 
ceive that the objective of the British was not Lenngtoo 
but GmcQcd, nor did he imag^ the dehiys» and partic- 
oiarly the return by way of Charlestown, which would 
make it easily possible for the Saiun meii to intercept 
the British retreat. 

It was only a patriotic gesture, then, "to satisfy our 
fellow riti/rns that we were of one mind with rhem**,' 
when Pickering gave the order to march. Much time had 
already been lost in calling the meeting of the selectmen, 
and in assembling the militia. Even then Pickering had 
no great belief in the undertaking. He is very frank 
about it. " So strong was the unpreswMi) diat to procccdi 
under an idea of falling in with the British, were vain, 
and impracocable,— we halted soon after passing the Bdl* 
Tavern, in full expectation of momently reodving in- 
formation of their having returned to Boston. But none 
soon arriving, we (perhaps in twenty minuter) resumed 
our march. I remember Mr. Has>kLt: Derby expressed 
himself to this effect — If we are to proceed^ let us wait no 
longer.'* 

The murmuring of his own men, then, caused Pickering 
to proceed* The sting of lost opportunity came to him 
when he received the news of the retreat toward Charles- 
town. Then he hastened his march, and made such time 
that his biographer points out that it brought him into 

'Os this cuuuuvuiy* whea Kvived in iSo7» Pickciuif wimb two IctlHtt 
Ffon die shorter, addressed to Governor Sullivan, and which wat priated n 

newspapers of the time, I take only thi? short quotation. The other excerpts are 
all from Pit^kcrini^'bi lonprer If^tter, unpublished, axid at present in thff coHectioflff 
of the Massachusetu Historical Society. 
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disrepute. Had he not been in sight when the British 

were escaping, he would not have been blamed at all. 
His biographer forgot that the comparijiun wkii die Dan-, 
vers riicn would have been inevitable. 

Pickcrino^ had with him, not the seven hundred men 
of his regiment, but only the three hundred men of Salem. 
Yet it was a good bodyr of troops, and if his knowledge 
meant anything, they should have been the best drilled 
battalion that turned out on that day. They topped 
Winter Hill at last and saw the running fight. Evening 
was so near that the flashes of the guns were visible. Were 
the Salem men too late? 

Then intervened one last and decisive delay. Appar- 
ently Pickering's aide had ridden in advance to Heath, 
asking for orders.* The aide, returning, found the Salem 
men at a halt, just havino: loaded their guns, but about 
to proceed. Heath's answer to Pickering was, that the 
British had artillery in their rear, and could not be ap- 
proached by musketry alone: and that he debited to see 
me." — It was the end. Heath wanted his omelette but 
feared to break his eggs; he was not ready to throw the 
Salem companies against the flank of Percy's column 
in the attempt to stop it^ when the hundreds who were 
still attacking in the rear would have had their last 
chance at the redcoats. 

* Heath's Memoirs" tell of the coming of the aide, and Pickering's letter gives 
Heitfa't Mifwer. 

Tbe Contmverqr ts to the delay of the men of Sakni began almost inimedi* 
AtdjT, and the town, feeling itself aggrieved, in August memorialized the General 
Court "that its character had been srrcatly injured and some of its inhabitants 
insulted and abused." The Court in return resolved that there had been nothing 
m the coodoct of the town of Sakm *'iiuinical to the libertiei and [mvikges ol 
Americft.** (See the '"Life of Pidtari^" 1,74-77.) Gordon mind tlieqiiertioa 
IB bit "History Mercy Warren did the Mine; and a number of yean later Baa- 
cfoffe, icierring to the old dieooateot, to teciiblf abwed Ij a pampldeiecr 
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It is not to be supposed that Percy would not have 
cleared the way. There was not a man in his command 
but would have welcomed the chance of one stand-up fight 
with the elusive enemy. The grenadiers, in front, would 
have asked nothing better than an opportunity to retrieve 
their disgrace. They had one last shot in their guns; they 
had their bayonets; they would gladly have died if, like 
Britons, they might only strike home. But the chance 
was denied them. 

The fear of the cannon, after all, won the day. While 
Heath and Pickering had their truitless conference, the 
footsore Salem colonel saw the British column ascending 
Bunker Hili. They were safe, and the long fight was over. 

named Swett, quite in the style of Jo«ah Adams. In the whole stoiy there is 
nothing of wilful neglect, and when there arose a political controversy about it 

in 1807, Pickering frankly told the truth. He wished to appeal to Heath for Us 

memories of the case, but Heath was by that time senile. It was not necewarj', 
however, that Pickcrinp shr ulJ ask why other towns should not have done the 
work he taiied in, and panicuiariy why the Marblehead men did not march. A 
good many of the Marblehead men were away on fishing voyages (tbe Fisheries 
Act not yet having taken effect) and the remainder were so overawed by British 
war vessels in the harbor that they waited till dusk to slip away from the town. 
(See .1 clippine from the Baltimore North Jmrriran, April 13, 1808, in the Pickcs* 
ing Mi&ccilanea, 1, 56. Mas^chusetls Historical Society.) 
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DUSK fell as Percy's men came to a halt. Charles- 
town had been much agitated by his coming. In 
the afternoon, learning that armed men had been going 
out of the town toward Cambridge, Gage had threatened 
''the most disagreeable consequences" if more went to 
attack the troops. When news came that the regulars 
were up preaching, there was almost a panic in the town. 
Some fled from their homes, but learning that no danger 
threatened them, they gradually returned. Entering 
the town, the weary soldiers w^re guurdcJ by men whom 
Gage sent over to hold the Neck; the footsore men asked 
for nothing but rest, and for drink, which the inhabitants 
were glad to hand out to them.^ Some of the regulars 
took their rest at " a place called Bunkers Hill**,- a van- 
tage point which Gage ought to have held from that 
moment. But within a short time he began to ferry his 
men across to Boston; and the next day they were all 
back again in their barracks.^ By that time a new episode 
had commenced in the history of New England. During 
the night watchfires had been built on the mainland 
opposite both Charlestown and Boston Necks, and in 
the circuit between them homespun militia were hastily 
establishing themselves. The siege of Boston had begun.* 

'Sec in Frothingham's "Sic^c of Boston**, p. 371, the petition of Jacob 

Rogers, giving a description of Cliarlo *o\vn on that cvcninp. 

' See MS. diary of Samuel Wdd of Roxbury, in Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety, Providence. 

■Mackenzie gives a dry account of the crossing to Boston. "It was past 
twelve at night ** before his regiment was in Boston. 

*The last militacy operation of the day was semi-naval. Ga^^c sent a small 
sailing vessel up the Charles, presunM My to attack the rebeU who were am- 
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Immedifttdy hnkt cat a flood of political mitiiig 
ooQoeming die Ntneteendi; oat of diis ansae a doad of 
acc u eatione and ncriimiiatiQiia whidi 00I7 tune has 

cleared away. They tenrc to show the political passions 
of the time, relieved against the eternal buck.groimd of 
men's temperaments, interests, aiiU prejudice. Apart 
from that, they are mostly painful reading. The human 
truth h Hest to be gained from the few confidential s^-nre- 
ments made by individuals to oorrespoodents or to their 
diaries* 

On their part the Amoricans wrote little. The leaders 
were concocttng the political papers referred to, in which 
the feehn^i were gemdoe eoou^ but ho(-hnded and 
extreme. In his ^ Letter** dated a mondi later, Gordon 
expfCMcd the greatest sadsfaction with events, Init 
wrote with hittemess and resentment. There are few 
American letters of the time nndnged hj die fervent 
patriotism whose phraseology is now so out of date.^ 
Wholly to be respected they may be, their warmth 
and their exaltation bear very indirectly on the cool 
facts of the bi t nation. The letters of Edmund Quuicy, for 
example, are ardent but quite Mu d thev are a symptom 
of that rising prejudice against everything British which 
lasted in America through generations. 

Of all the patriot leaden, Joseph Warren was most 
able to keep his head clear. Before the Nineteenth he 
was able to judge mdependendy of Gage, and to see in 

buthed At tbe Cambridge hriHpf Tt rt" ap-'-^nnd, and exchanged shots with the 
piovinciaU ashore. See Dur>' oi joha Rovvc, 2 Ma&.sachu$etu Historical Society 
Ptoeaad ln gt, x, 90-91. Alio HMtb't ^'Meowin", p. 15. 

1 Miapt the aoit aaiiitac ktter ol tiie time wM writtn bf Mi^ 
throp, in dw Massachusettt Hittorical Society Proceedings for April, 187$. la 
classic lanjttiapc, freely quoting Milton, she heavily describes hec fiipciMaoei. 

* Fboto«Utt copiea aic in tbe Maasacbuaetta iliatoiical Society. 
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him hooesty and benevdence.^ When die break had come> 
on the yeiy next day he was able to write frankly to 
Gage, " I have many things which I wish to say to Your 
Excellency, and most sincerely wish I had broken through 
the formalities which 1 thought due to your rank, and 
freely have told you all I knew or thought of public 
affairs; and I must ever confess, whatever may be the 
event, that you generously gave me such opening, as 
I now think I oi;^t to have embraced/' ^ 

But in the next words Warren admitted that it was 
the ^vileness and treachery" of the Tories that snr* 
rounded Gage, that made him refrain from speaking. 
And even though in a later letter he ei p i es se d his opinion, 
difierent from that of most, that Gage was honestly 
deceived as to the first firing at Lexington, on the very 
day when he wrote the governor so frankly he put his 
hand to a circular letter addressed to the towns, the 
tone of which was largely ruled by the sentiment of his 
fellow members of the Committee of Safety. In the 
Massachusetts archives is this letter in his handwriting; 
it speaks of the barbarous murders committed on our 
innocent brethren and the butchering hands of an 
inhuman soldiery/' * Thus even in such generous- 
minded men as Warren, the growth of hostile feeling was 
prompt. If the saying is true that we should not learn 
to know our opponents well, lest we cease to hate them, 
here we see the reverse operating-^oot of ignorance as 
to motives and even as to acts was forming the proper 
soil for hate. 

*Scc letter to Josiak Quincy, Jr., November 21, 1774^ f roliimgham's "Life 
of Wan«n", p. 395. 

'Froth]nghMi't''l4feorWamn",pp.4t8aiid466b Abo in Fotee*a''Aiw 
dim", IV, o, 433» oadcr date of April aS. 
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On die othor hand* it it not to be iuppoaed Ant die 
British grew to fike die Ameriotiis eny better becumc 

they had found them formidable in the field. The old 
line officers thought the methods of the provincials in- 
excusably barbaric.^ Major Donkm in his book of two 
years later* uses almost Warren's words when he speaks 
of the " valiant soldiers inhumanly and wantonly butchered 
(while] peaceably marching to and from Concord." He 
refers with horror tt> the scalping, as do many other writers 
of the time. Hert we tee the beginning of the deep dit> 
gutt at all tlungt American whidi ao loiig p ot i ette d to 
many Bridth of the Toiy type* 

Nor even when the Americans were not accnted at 
savaget did writert feel kindly towardt them. They were 
still considered cowardly: Donkin calls them ^'enthoom- 
a;>ts/' and Evelyn ^ uses the same word to explain the 
performance of the Americans. Poor Smith knew better, 
but smarting from his chagrin and his wound, he could 
not forbear complaining. Notwithstanding the enenu s 
numbers, they did not make one gaiiant attempt during 
so long an action.'* De Bernierc makes no comment. His 
narrative end8> So that in the course of two days, from 
a plentiful town, we were reduced to the disagreeable 
neoesaty of living <m salt provitions» and feirly bkxked 
up in Boston." 

Poor Barker could only complain. *^Thut ended this 
Expedidon> wluch feom begging to end was at ill planM 
and ill executed as it was possible to be.'* He analyzed 

« See letter in Force's " Archivw", IV, ii, 44a "Tlwf dad «0C light M like a 
regular army, only like savages.** 

•"MiUtai7CoIkctioM«^R««affa^b]rl4bjor Do^ New YotI;, 1777. 
It b dedicfttad tp Percf. 

>*lilaiiob and letters of Captain W.GItaviUtBvdjni.* MMfcoflheiMM 
BWttrial k b **Tbe Evdyw ta ABHriea." 
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Lord Pifcy Sums Up 

the delays, and summed up the whole. "Thus for a few 
tritiing stores the Grenrs. and Lt. Infantry had a march 
of about 50 Miles (going and returning) through an 
Enemy's Country^ and in all human probability must 
every Man have been cut off if the BrigMe had not fortiu 
natdy come to their aaaistanoe." 

It b finally to Percy that we must torn fer a summing 
up of the affair. He was not the man to criticize his 
superiorsj more espedally as their blundering gave Imn 
the chance to distinguish himself so signally. The letters 
of the time give him lull honor; his personal bravery- 
was much praised; Gage reported to Dartmouth his "re- 
markable activit}- and conduct.** * It was a hard task 
wel! clone when Percy brought his column safely across 
Charlestown Neck. He had no fault to find, then, with 
the opportunity that had come his way. Looking iMck 
upon his experience, he found himself full of respect 
for the fighting qualities of his opponents. The next day 
he wfote: 

During the whole affair the Rebels attacked us in a 
very scattered, irregular manner, but widi perseverance 
^ resolution, nor cud they ever dare to form into any 
regular body. Indeed^ tney knew too well what was 
proper, to do so. 

Whoever looks upon them as an irregular mob, will 
find himself much mistaken. They have men amongst 
them who know very well what they are about, havmg 
been employed as Kangers agst the Indians & Canadians. 

* • « • 

You may depend upon it, that as the Rebels have now 
had time to prepare, they are determined to go thro* 
with it, nor will the insurrection here turn uut 60 des- 

' Gage to Dartn^ iitli, April 2 (?), 1775. Volume of "England and America" 
for 1775-1776, Bancroft Transcripts, New Y'ork Public Library, pp. 101--102. 

Ako Jbmmt in Perqr "Letlm", pp. SJ SS- 
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ncftble as it is perhaps imagiiied at home. For my part, 
I never believed, I confess, that they wd have attacked 
the King's troops, or have had the peraeveranoe I found 
in them yesterday. ' 

Percy's backward kwk^ and lus prophecy, set the sitna- 

tion in its right pcrsp«:tive. Before the day was out 
Percy's opponents had impressed him very thoroughly. 
Here was an insurrection begun in a ver^'- workmanlike 
manner, as to the outcome of which he would rather 
not commit himself. Upon the military situation he is 
entitled to this last word. 

* F^scjr vottkl sot oowidtr tlifC fldku who ttood oot is tbc opcB to oppois 

Kim at d» tare oi the rnmS ta OimbtidfC^ id bt « imolar bodtf. beouMe tiMir 

Iprmation would not be according to the rules. 

The frequent quotation, "Lord Percy said at table, he never saw anything 
6l|ual to the intrepidity of the New England minute-men," (Alnaoa's Remem- 

bfMHv, ni, til) tt fraon « kcier €n» **« fcatleiMa tt Chul»Taintt S.- C.* 
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IN this study of local history, the ancient subject 
matter is used again. Though in miniature^ here is 
fighting, here are heroes, here are personal encounter, 
terror, wounds, and death. In the tapestry the back- 
ground has receded; and economics and politics, the 
statesman and the writer, are forgotten in the question 
of What Happened. 

And though this may appear to be opposed to the 
large-scale writing of history according to modern theo- 
ries, it is not opposed in iundamentals. For there come, 
in every era, times when the men of action shoulder aside 
the men of thought, and take the conduct of affairs into 
their own hands. Then the very substance of history 
changes. It may be that the men of action perform what 
was planned by the men of thought — and no one will 
deny that this was true in the present case. But the 
method of doing belongs to themselves, also the amount 
of what is done. When once again they leave the scene 
of history, the men of action have utterly changed the 
economic and the political landscape. And while they 
hold the stage they manufacture history according to the 
ancient manner, by strength and by arms. 

War is commonly an attempt to settle great questions, 
and the settlement, as we in 1925 know only too well, 
is not always good. Yet war is not always to be avoided, 
nor arc its settlements alwavs bad. If Americans be- 
lieve that their great experiment has justified itself, they 
are bound to feel interest in its beginning. 

That beginning, here narrated, was not accidental. 
Given the insistence of both sides on their beliefs, put the 
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conservative political and military mind of the English- 
man against the )n;rc>s,iv'e thought and mobile action 
of the American, and the country around Boston — the 
very road to Concord — was sure to be the scene of the 
outbreak. 

Nor was the beginning unworthy. Believing they saw 
in danger the tibmy on which a oentnry and a half of 
sacrifice and effort had been expended, the men of Masssu 
chuietts rote in its defence. They prepared to cUe Ibr it. 

But instead^ diey won. No man widi any imagination 
can ponder the story of the fkrmers in arms, driving the 
regulars back to their garrison, without a gnm smile at 
the conquest. 

There was virtue on both sides. The men of Lexing- 
ton, Acton, and Concord, were no braver than tlie men 
whom they opposed. In the end \vc feel deep interest 
in the men who have played their parts before us — per- 
pl^ed Gage, steadfsst Warren^ honest Pitcairn, ear- 
nest Emerson, gpdlant Percy, clumsy hut dogged Heath. 
Very important, though so dimly seen, is the little groqp 
of iiurmers on the hill at Gmoord who dedded on the at- 
tack. The diarists and letter-writers have let us look into 
their minds; they are good fellows, and filters all. The 
thousands unnamed who snatched their muskets from 
the wall and hurried to the British line of march are men 
to be admired. Most of all is our wonder called out by 
the Hritish rank and file, bearing the burden of a long 
march and a bewildering defeat, stanch to the last. 

It is but a fragmentary picture that we can get at best, 
the flickering of a broken film. But there will ever stand 
out in the story of the Nineteenth of April something 
dear and fine, the meeting of strong men, at the b^g^l- 
ning of great things. 

STS 
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For nothing can dim the significance of the day. Its 
story rang through the colonies, and called men to arms. 
For us at this distance of time it is clearly seen as the 
electric spark that started new events, or as the action of 
the stone which, cast into a quiescent solution, began 
die sudden crystalli^dng. It set two nadons apart^ and 
oat of that beginning fftw America. 
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THE foUowing bibliography nuikes no fttlempt at a 
oomplete fist of bocSct dealing widi the Nineteenth 
of April, 1775. Such a list is neidier necessary nor denr- 
able. In spite of the fact that a muldtude of writings on 

the subject has been published — books, orations, pamph- 
lets, chapters in histories, magazine and newspaper articles, 
even poems — the greater part of them are useless to the 
research student of to day. They sprang from a senti- 
mental and undiscriminating patriotism which now is 
happily out of date. The revolution in the methods 
of writing American history is caused by the desire to 
know the simple truth concenung our forefathers* im- 
valed by romantic feeling. 

Americans are idealists* and this is futunate: the &ct 
has influenced many a crias in our development* not 
least among them the period here studied. But true 
idealism demands no di%uise for our lustory* and it is 
well to learn that our ancestors were men like ourselves. 
The truth of our story is in itself quite as interesting as 
romance, and once it has been learned the shock will 
not prove to have harmed us. 

No place in this list is given, therefore, to merely tine 
writing, to the screaming of the eagie, to the twisting of 
the lion's taiL For the modem reader such literature 
has no longer any value. > 

Nor is there value in lisdng compilations. They have 
been read* but commonly with disappointment. Obe 

*See on tliit pobt Cbuto M. Aadnrn* "Hie Coloiiial Bftdgpoiiad of tbt 
AflMfktft RomlntiQB'*, ppb 171 to 177. 
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who fifls been to tfie Mtrces recognizes the second or 

third-hand origin of most of their material. 

It is otherwise with tradition. This, as differentiated 
from documentary history, is family story or local rale 
handed down at not too great distance from the occur- 
rence. While naturally such stones gain a little in the 
pfocest, there i» comnioiily an auidf diaoemed buis for 
truth. If they are not exact, they «re approximate^ and 
are at least illustrative. To leject tradition is to abandon 
the basis of all cariy history^ and the endeavor here has 
been made to employ tradition w h c iev e i its use seems 
justified. Much traditional literature, therefore^ is in- 
cluded in this list. 

But the main endeavor in writing diis book has been 
to base it on the existing documents. Many ui these 
have long been known; others are here us^, so far as the 
writer knows, for the first time. Pains have been taken 
to refer the reader t(; their present whereabouts, or in 
the case of well-known sources, to reliable reprints, in 
order that he may oome to his own conclusions. 

No pretence is made that the writer has found ail the 
eiisting manuscripts that bear upon the day of OMicofd 
and Lexing;ton. In the great collections at Boston, New 
Yotk» Philadelphia and Washington, to name only those 
at which the writer has studied^ there may still be im- 
portant papers oontaimng new facts. In the strangest 
places, the most unexpected comers, documents already 
known have been iound; and from some New England 
garret or some homestead in the West, family papers 
may yet cast new light on our istory. Further, the author 
acknowledges that he has not searched all the available 
printed matter; its volume is too vast. He will welcome 
any omissions that can be brou^t to his attention. But 
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The DAY of 
CONCORD and 
LEXINGTON 

The Nineteenth of April, 1775 
By 

ALLEN FRENCH 

The celebration in 1925 oi the 
one-hundred-and-fikieth anniver- 
sary of the Nineteenth of April in 
the hi«^torlc towns of Lexington 
and Concord makes timely this 
accnunt of the events of that mem- 
oral)le day in 1 775. Basing his 
storv entirely on documents cnn- 
teniporary to the fight or the 
accounts of eye-witnesses, Mr. 
l''rc!ich has made use of sources 
hiriierto unavailable, notably cer- 
tain papers of Timorh\' Pickering 
and the Reverend William Emer- 
son, who occupied the Old Manse 
at the time. After making clear 
the situation existing in the after- 
noon of the eighteenth of April, 
Mr. I'^-cnch tiarratcs the true 
iitory of the ride of" Paul Revxre 
anJi \N illiani Dawes and then de- 
\-otes the major poition ot his 
book i^rimarilv to the military 
side of the happeiiingson the nine- 
teenth. The book ends with Lord 
Pcrc\ 's retreat, based \n part on 
data which came to light only 
three \ ears air* >. 

Mr. h'rench is a Concord writer 
of establishetl reputarion, and his 
Kk id M >'le makes the book as dis- 
tincrlv readable tor the general 
reader as it is valuable for the 
stuilent of American hi^rory. It 
is ajipropriately illustrated. 
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